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The Becker-Brainard Plain Milling Machine. 


In the No. 53 plain horizontal milling machine, built 
by the Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Company of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., the saddle is of unusual length, 
being the full length of the table and 10 inches longer 
than the maximum feed of the platen. The cross feed 
is also much greater than on the ordinary machine of 
tuis type. The machine is provided with a powerful 
vertical spindle and angular attachment. The spindle 
is bored to coincide with the main spindle; therefore all 
eutters fitted to the hole of the main spindle can be 


used with the vertical spindle. The head can be set to 


THE BECKER-BRAINARD 


any angle, and is well adapted for rack and slot cut- 
ting in line with the spindle. The rack cutter is run on 
an auxiliary spindle connected with the angular attach- 
ment, and is set to run between the bearings central 
with the axis of the vertical spindle. The unusual range 
of the cross feed of the table will allow of end milling 
with the vertical spindle set in a horizontal position, at 
a right angle with the main spindle. The rotary at- 
tachment has a graduated taple, and is fed automatical- 
ly in either direction by means of a gear bracket and in- 
terchangeable feed gears, giving 32 changes of rotary 
feed. Adjustable stops are provided to trip the rotary 
feed automatically at either end of the segment. The 
main spindle is provided with adjustable bronze boxes, 
bored to B. & 8S. taper, No. 11. The arbors, mills and 
collets are rigidly secured by means of a draw bar. 
Backing out is done by unscrewing the draw bar at the 
rear end of the spindle. she machine illustrated has a 


PLAIN 


E 


four-step cone for 34-inch belt, and is back geared 10 
to 1. The diameter of the largest step is 1454 inches, small 
6144 inches, giving with two counter speeds 16 
changes of spindle speeds. The overhanging arm can be 
pushed back, and is provided with one main and one 
auxiliary brace for supporting the arbor. It will swing 
cutters 1614 All the table feeds are 
automatic in either direction, and instantly reversible. 
Automatic stops are provided for tripping the feed lever. 
The table feeds can be manipulated by hand from the 
front of the machine or at either end of the table, to suit 
the convenience of the operator. A quick return motion 
with a ratio of 8 to 1 is conveniently located at the 


step 


inches in diameter. 


MILLING MACHINE, 


of the machine. All feed screws are dialed with 
micrometer readings to 1-1000 inch. 

The knee may be fed automatically in either direc- 
The principal dimensions are: Full length of ta- 
ble, 56 inches; longitudinal feed, 42 inches; transverse 
feed, 16 feed per revolution of cutter, 0.003 to 
0.350 inch; greatest distance between center of spindle 
and platen, 26 inches; greatest distance between spindle 
and rotary platen, 20 inches; greatest distance between 
vertical spindle attachment and main table, 18 inches; 
vertical adjustment of knee, 26 diameter of 
spindle at main bearing, 3 inches; diameter of rotary ta- 
bie outside oil pockets, 22 inches; inside, 19 inches. 
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The Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power & Mfg. Com- 
pany have let the contract for a new wire and elevator 
tower to the American Bridge Company. This tower 
will be of steel, and the elevator feature is designed to 
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inches; 
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afford access to the power station located at the water’s 
edge. At present the station is reached by means of an 
incline operated by the Cliff Paper Company for the pur- 
pose of transferring wood from the top of the bank to 
the pulp mill below and pulp from the mill to the paper 
mill at the top of the bank. This incline is one of the 
most remarkable at the falls, and passengers have to 
travel to and from the station with wood or pulp. When 
the new elevator is in operation the trip will be made 
with much greater safety and comfort. The cost of the 
tower and elevator will be about $15,000. The shaft 
will rise from the southeast corner of the power house 
straight up, and from the edge of the cliff to the car 
a bridge will be built. As the new elevator is to be in- 
stalled at once, it will be ready to accommodate the ex- 
pected large crowds of visitors during the coming sum- 
mer. 
~<_ 


Pacific Coast News. 





San FRANcIsco, CAL., February 18, 1901.—As I write 
is raining steadily, and has done so all day; in fact, 





the rains this winter have been harder and steadier 
than for some years past, and have been more equably 
distributed throughout the Stafe. The result will doubt- 
fess be an area of 3,500,000 acres sowed to grain and 
an exceptionally large crop of cereals of all descriptions, 
and a consequent good year. In a business sense 
everything seems to be looking well. We scored a 10 
per cent. increase in clearing house receipts in January 
ever the same month in 1900, while during the week 
just closed our increase over last year was 21 per cent. 
nearly. This is attributed to the activity in oil deals 
and to the payment by Bisler people for the purchases 
previously made of oil lands and oil wells. 
made fortunes in this matter. One notable instance is 
that of a South Pacific freight conductor, who, out of 
#ome supposed worthless land in Kern County, taken as 
an asset for a bad debt, now finds himself a millionaire. 
And the case is not an isolated one. In fact, the oil ex- 
citement has stirred up all the State and made mat- 
ters lively in mercantile circles generally. The supplies 
meeded in the business belong principally to the iron 
line, and for many months past business has been boom- 
fing. Indeed, for many months the 


Many have 


demand for cer- 
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tain goods has been far in advance of the supply. The 
value of oil well supplies sold in this city during the cur- 
rent year will reach at least the two million mark. 
There continues to be a good export trade in iron and 
steel with the Hawaiian Islands and a moderate one with 
Mexico and Central America. The usual Eastern transit 
trade with China and Japan continues about as hereto- 
fore. In other directions, however, very little is being 
done. Some of our houses are making preparations to 
extend their trade, and ere any long time has elapsed 
San Francisco will have some very able representatives 
of the trade in the principal cities on the west coast of 
South America. As there is now a monthly steamer 
line from this city touching at the principal ports of 
western South America, we have no doubt that a good 
business will be done. Especially will this be the case 
as another line will increase the facilities of the same 
trade. Indeed there is little else now taixed of than 
new steamer lines from this port to various points on 
the Pacific. The Pacific mail steamers that have plied 
so long between San Francisco and Mexican and Cen- 


MILLING MACHINE. 





tral ports and Panama will now, it is announced, be 
put on to Alaskan ports. A very good trade with these 
ports is expected during the spring and early summer, 
especially in mining tools and appliances, machinery, 
«&e. 

A meeting of delegates from variouS commercial bod- 
ies of this city was held on February 14 to discuss plans 
for a direct steamship line to Manila. The representa- 
tive of a steamship company offered to dispatch a ves- 
sel about March 1, charging $9 per ton, which is about 
two-thirds of the present rate via Hong hong. Among 
the representatives of various organizations members of 
the iron trade were notably conspicuous. J. oO. L» 
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A 6-inch Krupp armor plate from the Carnegie works, 
representing a lot of armor for the Russian battle ship 
“Emperor Alexander III,” building at Philadelphia, was 
tested on Saturday at the Indian Head Proving Ground 
with excellent results. Three 6inch Holtzer armor 
piercing projectiles were fired at it, with velocities rang- 
ing from 1910 to 1930 feet per second. The greatest 
penetration was 2 inches and no cracks resulted. 
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The Cuban Tariff. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 26, 1901.—Negotiations 
are now on foot which will probably result in a compre- 
hensive revision of the Cuban tariff soon after the pres- 
ent schedules expire on March 31 next. While this re- 
vision will doubtless be prepared in Havana, and will 
be in part the work of prominent Cubans, the American 
influence will predominate, and the new draft will re- 
ceive the approval of the War Department before its 
promulgation. The announcement that the new Cuban 
constitution will be forwarded to Washington in a few 
days and the understanding here that an extra session 
for its early consideration will be called have raised 
several important questions as to the future commercial 
relations between the United States and Cuba with spe- 
cial reference to the existing tariff and the possibility of 
its early modification. A number of exporters in various 
lines of trade have recognized the significance of recent 
developments, and in addition to addressing inquiries to 
the War, Treasury and State departments have brought 
much pressure to bear looking to the comprehensive 
modification of the Cuban tariff. These inquiries are 
based upon two considerations: First, the expiration of 
the present Cuban iariff on March 31 next, and second, 
the proposed transfer to Cuba of jurisdiction over its 
own financial affairs, including the customs tariff and 
internal taxation. The general character of the com- 
munications received here on this subject may be gath- 
ered from the following extract from a letter from a 
prominent New York firm in which the question is asked 
as to whether the War Department proposes to make 
comprehensive modifications of the tariff upon its expira- 
tion. This letter continues: 

“It seems to us that when the present tariff with 
Cuba was prepared the authorities lost sight of the fact 
that for many years all tariffs and customs regulations 
were arranged by Spain with a view to monopolizing 
as far as possible the trade with the island. Now, while 
an effort was undoubtedly made to equalize these dis- 
criminations when the present tariff was prepared we 
think the American producer failed to receive the consid- 
eration he deserved. It would appear that the expira- 
tion of the present tariff will furnish an excellent oppor- 
tunity for making certain readjustments that will give 
the people of the United States at least an equal chance 
with those of Spain and Great Britain in getting into 
the Cuban market. 

‘*We would like to be advised further as to whether 
the ratification of the Cuban constitution and the setting 
up of a civil government in the island will mean that 
the Cubans thereafter will make their own customs tar- 
iffs. This is most important to our exporters, and espe- 
cially is it desirable that if any such change is to be 
made notice thereof should be given at the earliest prac- 
ticable date. There is reason to apprehend that if the 
Cubans are to make their own tariffs hereafter the com- 
mercial supremacy in the island of Spain and Great 
Britain will be very influential and naturally antago- 
nistic to the United States.” 

Until within a few days it had been the purpose of 
the War Department to resist any general overhauling 
of the Cuban tariff at this time. Two or three modifica- 
tions found by experience to be necessary had been de- 
cided upon and would have been promulgated to take ef- 
fect on March 31. So much pressure has been brought 
to bear upon the Department, however, that the Secre- 
tary of War has consented to submit the matter of a 
complete revision to Governor-General Wood with the 
understanding that he is to consult with Colonel Bliss, 
the present Collector of Customs at Havana. The sug- 
gestion has been tentatively made that a commission to 
consist of five members, with Colonel Bliss at its head, 
should be appointed to give hearings and to draft a new 
set of schedules tou be promulgated after careful revision 
by the War Department. Two of the commissioners in 
addition to the Collector of Customs would be Americans, 
one probably chosen to represent the export interests of 
the United States, and the other American commercial 
interests in Cuba. The two Cubans would represent 
the native merchants and the element from which the 
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projected independent government will probably be 
organized. 

In view of the fact that the present tariff will expire 
in about 30 days the Secretary of War has urged General 
Wood to investigate these questions at once, and to ad- 
vise the Department of his conclusions as soon as pos- 
sible in order that the commission may undertake and 
conclude its work in time for the promulgation of the 
new tariff as soon as may be after the expiration of the 
schedules now in force. It is not believed that this work 
can be satisfactorily accomplished within less than 90 
days, if the revision is to be comprehensive, and it is 
therefore probable that the present tariff will continue 
in force until about June 1. 

While the whole subject is yet in an embryotiec state 
it is the general undestanding that the proposed revision 
will result in the reduction of duties on certain lines of 
merchandise manufactured in the United States, although 
the provisions of the treaty of Paris preclude the making 
of special rates on American products. There is general de- 
mand for a reduction in the present duties on machinery, 
textiles, oils, &c., and it is believed with reference to 
machinery and oils, if not to textiles, that a cut in the 
present rates would give the American producers the 
market as well as greatly stimulate consumption. 

The proposition that the Cuban tariff shall be speedily 
revised by a commission is likely to prove acceptable, 
both to the American authorities in the island and to the 
administration in Washington, because it will afford a 
temporary solution, at least, of the question as to when 
and how Cuba is to be granted jurisdiction over its own 
tariff matters. It is understood that the present consti- 
tution does not cover any phase of the foreign relations 
of the island so far as its commerce is concerned, and 
there is a strong contingent in both branches of Congress 
disposed to insist that the right of the United States to 
continue a Jimited supervision of the finances of the is- 
land shall be recognized in any arrangement providing 
for the independence of Cuba. Such a right would 
naturally carry with it some control of the tariff. 

If a revision participated in by the Cubans themselves 
can be promulgated contemporaneously with the procla- 
mation of the new constitution, and almost simultaneous- 
ly with the election of the officials of the new govern- 
ment, which will take place early in July, it is believed 
that such a tariff by general consent would remain in 
force indefinitely. It is also likely that a provision might 
be incorporated in the tariff providing that no modifica- 
tions should be made within a year or more, and that 
when again revised such revision should be undertaken 
by another commission similar to that now projected. 
Such an arrangement would obviate all question as to 
Cuban control of the tariff, and while reducing the pos- 
sibility of friction to a minimum would insure adequate 
consideration of American interests in any future tariff 
changes. Ww. L. C. 
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The Drawback on Locomotive Appliances. 


Under date of February 13 the Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury has made the following decision: 

On the exportation of locomotives, in the manufacture 
of which have been used in part imported appliances, 
such as injectors, air brakes, water gauges and clack 
boxes, or other appliances required for the construction 
of a locomotive complete, by fitting and permanently at- 
taching the same thereto, a drawback will be allowed 
equal in amount to the duties paid on the imported ma- 
terial so used, less the legal deduction of 1 per cent. 

The entry under which the merchandise is to be in- 
spected and laden must show the marks and numbers of 
the shipping packages containing the parts or appliances 
op which drawback of duties is claimed, and must de- 
scribe such parts or appliances as they are described 
in the import invoice. 

The drawback entry must show the number of loco- 
motives exported and the number of imported parts or 
appliances of the several kinds or descriptions on which 
drawback of duties is claimed. Attached to the said 
entry and forming a part thereof must be a sworn state- 
ment, addressed to the collector of customs at the port 
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of exportation, accompanied with photographic or other 
representations, pointing out clearly the parts or appli- 
ances on which drawback of duties is claimed and ex- 
plaining their action or use. 

In liquidation, the number of parts or appliances of 
each kind and description which may be taken as bases 
for allowance of drawvack may equal the number de- 
clared in the drawback entry after official verification. 

These instructions will take the place of all special 
regulations issued upon the subject, which are hereby 
rescinded. 
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The Chemistry and Heat Treatment of Steel 
Rails.* 


BY WILLIAM R WEBSTER, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Opinions still differ widely concerning the require- 
ments, chemical and physical. which should be expressed 
in specifications for steel rails, in order to secure results 
satisfactory to both manufacturers and purchasers. 

Sir Lowthian Bell is reported as saying last summer, 
at the London meeting cf the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, that “as he had been 25 years a manufacturer 
or rails, and 25 years a director in the North Eastern 
Railway, he represented both maker and user, and he had 
at his disposal 35,000 analyses to go upon, in making 
deductions. From these he could prove, and disprove, 
everything that could be said fer or against any compo- 
sition of a rail, a facility beloved by the expert.” 

The analyses and tests referred to by Sir Lowthian 
Bell are, no doubt, similar to those in many of the records 
we have in this couniry. The reason of the chemical 
composition of some of the rails not being in accord with 
the physical tests could, in many cases, be accounted 
for if we had a full history of the manufacture of the 
blows of steel in question. In other the heat 
treatment of the steel has not been recorded, and the 
chemical composition alone will not account for all the 
differences in results observed in tests made or on the 
rails in use. For instance, a rail of inferior chemical 
composition finished in rolling at the proper temperature 
will give better results than a rail of good chemical com- 
position finished in rolling at too high a temperature. 
Again two rolls of equally good chemical composition, 
one having high carbon and the other low carbon, fin- 
ished in rolling at the same temperature, may give very 
different results in service, or under the drop test. Sup- 
pose the finishing temperature to be right for the low 
carbon steel, it may be too high for the high carbon steel, 
and give a poor rail. 

Notwithstanding these differences all will agree that 
to make the safest and best wearing rail you must start 
with a uniform steel of good chemical composition and 
roll it under the proper conditions of heating, reduction 
and finishing temperature. 

The section of the rail has a direct bearing on the 
finishing temperature, as the large mass of metal in the 
head carries the heat much longer than the thin metal 
in the flange and web. I have for some time advocated 
putting more metal in the flanges and web of our heavy 
rails, in order to carry the heat, and allow the work of 
rolling on the head at a low enough temperature to break 
up the coarse grain ard produce a tough structure. 

Another important point to be considered is the proper 
amount of carbon reqvired in different sections of rails 
to produce the best results. It is generally admitted that 
a moderate amount of carbon, with enough work at a low 
temperature to produce and hardness, will 
give better results than higher carbon steel finished in 
rolling at a higher temperature. The latter method is 
often used, without fully appreciating the trouble one 
may get into by doing so. 


words, 


toughness 


As the carbon is increased 
the danger of a large grain being produced in the steel 
by finishing at a high temperature is very greatly in- 
creased. When you consider this in connection with the 
large mass of metal in the head of our heavier rails and 
the thin metal in the flanges and web, you have a difficult 
problem, and :t is not to be wondered at that rails rolled 


* From a paper at the Richmond meeting of the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers. 
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under these conditions do not always give satisfactory 
results. 

Another important matter is to have a satisfactory 
check on the finishing temperature of the rails. It is not 
of much use to say that the rails must be finished at a 
dull red or any other particular color, as opinions differ 
as to just what a dull red is, and in the daytime it cer- 
tainly looks very different than at night. The best check 
we have is a simple one that I have advocated for some 
time—that is, the amount of shrinkage that takes place 
in a 30-foot rail from the time it is cut at the hot saw 
until it reaches the normal temperature. Just how many 
inches it is proper to allow could be easily decided by 
experiment and introduced into the specifications. 

The structure produced by too high finishing temper- 
ature is not thoroughly understood, and the drop test has 
not been recognized as the most important check we have 
on it. It is a rather crude test in one sense, but im 
another it is more valuable than a tension test, partic- 
ularly on material that has been finished at too high a 
temperature in rolling. A drop or shock test will develop 
brittleness in cases where a fair elongation may be given 
under the slow pull of the testing machine. I consider 
that a drop test should be made on every blow of steel, 
as it is the most satisfactory test we have to check the 
quality of the finished rail, and it will show up brittle- 
ness due to inferior chemical composition or to improper 
heat treatment. 

The Carnegie Steel Company, by their new method of 
rolling, are finishing their rails at a lower temperature 
than formerly, and getting better results from same sec- 
tion of rail with steel of same chemical composition. 

Some years ago investigators who tried to show the 
relations, in soft steel, between its chemical composition 
and physical properties, became discouraged and gave 
the problem up as the results were so conflicting. This 
is now well understood, and allowances made in the 
physical requirements for material rolled into different 
thicknesses, and the finishing temperature is carefully 
controlled. From the chemical composition of the steel 
the tensile strength of the finished product is predicted, 
and the steel rolled into finished product without losing 
the initial casting temperature. In rails we have exact- 
liy the same problem before us, but in some respects a 
more difficult one, owing to the section to be rolled and 
the higher carbon steel used. 

I would offer for discussion the points above referred 
to: 

1. The advantages to be gained by using more metal 
in the flanges and web of the heavier sections of rails. 

2. The advantages and disadvantages of using a 
higher carbon steel than that called for in these specifica- 
tions. 

3. The amount of shrinkage in a 30-foot rail to be de- 
ternfined and specified as an accurate check on the fin- 
ishing temperature in rolling. 

4. The advisability of making a drop test on each 
blow of steel. 

I appreciate that it is not only the finishing temper- 
ature that must be considered, but that sufficient work 
must be put on the steel at a low enough temperature to 
break up the coarse structure and produce the tough 
steel desired. This is recognized by some who are rolling 
rails direct from the ingot, and they claim that better re- 
sults are produced by this method than from reheating 
the bloom. This might be considered another point for 
discussion. 

Se Ne 

The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania of 
Pittsburgh celebrated its twenty-first anniversary with a 
banquet on the 21st inst., nearly 200 members being 
present. Among the speakers were Chester B. Albree on 
“The Commercial and Practical Engineer,” W. M. Me- 
Farland on “ The Marine Engineer,” and Victor Bentner 
on “ From Ore Bed to Scrap Heap.” 


The Acme Machine Screw Company of Hartford, 
Conn., have been awarded by the Committee on Science 
and Arts of the Franklin Institute, of Philadelphia, the 
John Scott Medal for the Acme automatic multiple 
spindle screw machine. 
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The Forbes Electrically Driven Die Stock. 





The Curtis & Curtis Company of Bridgeport, Conn., 
have provided their Forbes die stocks with electric mo- 
tors, as shown in the engraving. The motor is supplied 
for any desirable voltage, and is so arranged that va- 
rious speeds can be obtained as desired for the different 
speeds at which it may be desired to run the machine. 
The train of gears between the motor and die stock will 
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be understood from the cut. The combination will be 
found convenient for doing outside work in any place 
where an electric current is available. When the motor 
is furnished separately from the machine a countershaft 
is employed. While this method is not so handy when 
the machine is to be used in different places, it has an 
advantage for small shops, in that other machinery can 
be run by the motor when the pipe machine is idle. 


$$$ 


The Emlyn Iron Works,—The Emlyn Lron Works, 
whose main office is in the Western Union Building, 
Chicago, have made some important additions to their 
official staff. W. L. Simonton has been made general 
manager and Charles H. Hawkins general sales agent. 
Mr. Simonton has had long experienee in the manufac 
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ture of bar iron, having served 12 years in the works 
of the Brown-Bonnell Iron Company, Youngstown, Ohio 
and afterward superintendent of the Michigan-Penin- 
sular Company, at Detroit, superintendent of the Inland 
Forge & Iron Company, at East Chicago, and district 
manager of the Republic Iron & Steel Company. Mr. 
Hawkins was for many years Chicago manager for the 
Brown-Bonnell [ron Company, winning a very prominent 


place in the iron trade of the Northwest. He has recent- 
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ly been connected with the sales department of the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Company. These gentlemen are im- 
portant Emlyn Iron Works, and 
will secure for the company a much more prominent 
standing in the iron trade. The company are arranging 
for extensive additions to their plant at East Chicago, 
Ind. They have placed contracts for the machinery for 
an 8-inch bar mill, and as soon as the weather permits 
installation. 
will then have a very complete mill, capable of 
turning out all the sizes required by the merchant iron 
trade. 


acquisitions for the 


will erect the necessary building for its 
They 
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The American Bridge Company have received a con- 
tract for the steel work for the electric power plant, to 
go to Ultimo, New South Wales, Australia. 















Notes from Great Britain. 


A New Development, 


LonpDoN, February 16, 1901.—I am now in a position 
to make an announcement with regard to file cutting, 
which should prove of interest to engineers and all those 
who use files. The expense of recutting files is always 
an important item, whether it be for recutting hand 
made files or purchasing machine made files. There 
have been many attempts made to cut down this ex- 
pense, but hitherto without much success. A process that 
has been practically in the experimental stage for two 
years is now deemed by a syndicate of prominent busi- 
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Platts of Oldham (who use 4000 files a week), the Mid- 
land Railway Company and other large concerns are 
sending their files to be sharpened by this new process. 
I understand that a syndicate has taken out a license 
to work the patent in the United States and Canada. 
This new development is worth watching, although the 
idea is by no means a new one. 


Tenders for Bridges—An Interesting Comparison, 


A return has now been issued giving particulars of 
the various tenders for the erection of bridges for the 
Uganda Railway. From the subjoined table it will be 
seen that the American Bridge Company won with a 
liberal margin to spare: 











Total time for 
delivery. 


Firms tendering 


Free on 
board. 


Erected. London 





British Weeks Weeks. £ 8s. d £s 
Head Wrightson & Co............ mm  tinsaadeens 116 15 4 
Braithwaite & Kirk ees | a Prerereers 15 0 0 =e 
Teeside Bridge & Engineering Com- 
pany..... casas bbes =o os Ae Coe Coe 1810 0 18 2 
AAG aaa 108 oove| 1016 9) 28 D 
Phoenix Foundry Company.... oe Iveee ce 13 17 6 |.... 
Thames Iron Works......... 60 5 5 0). 
( 133 9 18 ¢ 
Horseley Company.......++00:. 108 133 9 13 6 
‘ 1915 0 191% 
F. Morton & Co....... gee pied ge, RO ER Cee PEPE TT er ts, Peers 
Cleveland Bridge & Engineering 
ee ee ee 104 130 12 6 1512 
Jos. Westwood & Co 104 Pea eee evece 
American 
Pennsylvania Steel Comp’y. U.S.A is 65 1210 4 
Phoenix Bridge Company, U.S.A. BP «= Nideennonsks [need veka etaeeenn 
American Bridge Company, U.S.A. 
Pencoyd Iron Company, makers) 16 


eseeress 





Middles- 
brough. 











Price per ton, free on board. 


a sum 
or 
travelers. 


Price per ton 
erected. 


Mersey. Glasgow. 


£ sd £s. d £s. d £s. d £s.d 
as St PeskebheGwenn 066 as <955000 50000660 | covendecndenns 911 5 O 
Be OP Takansreeka 08s) losee case ccveenss |0b990050000n00 600 0 0 
1812 6 SPU Annéavnbow” 2 evcn leash ebowanee ° 515 0 O 
15 9 3 1416 9 sth ie bs oe iM awa eee 1,133 0 0 
aS SO (DD legen eees-beebess! -pi00-cccsnnucs 1,334 0 0 
ia a. do) aeons . 1,017 14 9 
13 1 8 Girdersand hand rail...... } 
18 1 3% Corrugated floor dda t ie cocknutits % 1.175 0 0 
19 12 6 Trestles and anchor bolts.. \ 
1 8&8 O ; ae ake ike sbe den ahertes 10eneeneesaloun 
Cardiff. 
16 2 6 16 2 6 167 6 2112 6 1.000 0 0 
No port speci- 
fied. 
( British steel. 1615 6 ) 
Ebbw Vale steel ee OS leuceeucssweebey ieee kee haw 
‘ American steel 16 0 0 \ 
American port 
11 2 7 ea ae = 
OE: A un didneincs Killindini. si 9 sil Mi 
13.18 0 
Co price given 
- 77m add ** actual ‘ ‘ 
eorece | Oe wee e ewww eens =r veux cost “ of erec- mr . 


tion plus 10 per 
‘tL of erection 
Any British p't 


10 6 O 18 0 0 











* This time is for 22 viaducts, as compared with 30 in other tenders. 


ness men to have proved its claims, and arrangements 
are now proceeding to put the process on a sound com- 
mercial footing. The names of the gentlemen who are 
behind the scheme warrant me in assuming it likely to 
possess future permanence. They are Mr. Vickers of 
the Vickers Maxim Company, Sheffield; Mr. Brailsford, 
chairman of the Ebbw Vale Iron Company; Col. Allen, 
chairman of Henry Bessemer & Co., Limited, and R. B. 
Tetley, a well-known figure in Australian mining ven- 
tures. The process is exceedingly simple. The files to 
be recut are first scraped with wire brushes to remove 
all rust and adhering matter, and are then thoroughly 
washed in soap and water and hot alkali to remove 
every trace of grease. The files are next dried at steam 
heat, and the points of the teeth on the sides and edges 
covered with an acid resisting varnish. This is done by 
hand labor. The files are then dried until the varnish 
becomes hard. They are then immersed in suitable acid 
solutions, graduated to the different sets of the files, 
and the process continued until the necessary depth of 
cut is obtained and the points undercut to the requisite 
degree of sharpness. This takes from 20 minutes to half 
an hour. The files are next washed, the acid being 
neutralized by a weak alkaline solution, and again dried 
at steam heat. The varnish in its turn is removed by a 
solution, and the files, after being brushed with a '‘mix- 
ture of black lead and oil, are packed ready for return 
to the senders. Every kind of file can be treated with 
equal success. It is claimed that the steel is rather im- 
proved than otherwise, while the process can be re- 
peated many times oftener than by the usual recutting 
process. The temper of the steel is, of course, unaffected 
—an important advantage. The cost is, however, the 
chief point. Taking a file of a particular set, the re- 
cutting of which in Sheffield costs 14 cents, the recut- 
ting can be done at from 4 to 6 cents. That the new 
process is believed in by competent authorities is eyi- 
denced by the fact that the large engineering firm of 





Concerning Tenders. 


Apropos of the numerous successful tenders by for- 
eign manufacturers—American and German—it is inter- 
esting to note a distinct sign of national chagrin. This 
feeling has recently found vent in connection with an 
order given by the Brighton corporation to a German 
firm for electric cables. In this instance several Brit- 
ish firms quoted lower prices than their competitor, but 
one condition was not fulfilled. The electrical engineer 
advised the Lighting Committee that the non-compliance 
with this condition was tantamount to making the lowest 
British tender above that of the Union Company—the 
successful German contracting firm. The British firms 
stipulated that the drums on which the cables are wound 
should be charged for in the first instance, the full 
amount being allowed if the drums were returned within 
three months, and a proportionate amount being charged 
if they were kept for a longer period. The Union Com- 
pany made no such stipulation and got the contract. 
The Brighton corporation sealed the contract, believing 
that the English makers formed themselves into a ring 
to enforce their own special conditions. The matter is 
of some importance, because a larger contract for $320,- 
000 is pending. Considerable feeling was evinced that 
the contract should be kept inside the country. As 
British municipalities are now giving out enormous con- 
tracts, American tenderers might carefully consider how 
best to evade the national sentiment. A year ago the 
Glasgow corporation accepted an American tender..for 
steel pipes, and a similar outcry was heard. 

England and the American Steel Combine, 

The Carnegie-Morgan steel combine has been watched 
by English steel manufacturers with considerable inter- 
est and not a little anxiety. The inevitableness of it 
seems to be the upmost feeling. Sheffield makers do 
not express much sense of disturbance, because their 
export trade is almost entirely in crucible steel. The 
makers of rails in Wales and on the Coast are not so com- 
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placent, particularly as it appears likely that the new 
American régime will attack the European trade. Shef- 
field, of course, consumes steel billets of softer quality. 
but not to the extent generally imagined. Meantime, the 
Sheffield crucible steel trade is doing badly, depression 
still being prevalent throughout Europe. The falling off 
in the tonnage in January was serious. German pur- 
chases fell from 3264 to 1578 tons, Holland’s from 2060 
to 168 tons, Norway’s from 1317 to 297 tons, United 
States’ from 2841 to 594 tons, Canada’s from 2942 to 175 
tons. Per contra, the British imports of steel rose from 
38067 to 18,663 tons. 
The State of the Market. 

Reports from all the iron and steel markets are de- 
spondent; there seems to be no hope anywhere. The 
only shaft of light athwart the gloom is the recovery in 
the prices of Glasgow pig iron warrants. During the 
past ten days more pig iron has been sold on the Glas- 
gow Exchange than during the previous three months. 
One of the largest merchant houses has been freely ad- 
vising its customers to buy, and an expectation has 
been aroused that this portends something more than 
an ordinary market rally, which may mean anything or 
nothing. Elsewhere everything is stagnant. A striking 
instance of the reality of the iron and steel slump is now 
public property, in consequence of the appeal of the 
Merthyr & Cyfartha Steel Works to the Assessment 
Committee of the Merthyr District Council for a reduc- 
tion of their assessment because of bad trade. The 
evidence tendered by the chairman and manager of the 
works is sorry reading. It was to the effect that the 
company had never had to face such a serious time as 
now; doubts were expressed whether the works would 
survive; there was no demand for certain classes of iron, 
and they were stocking heavily in the hope that some 
day, later on, they could sell at better prices; portions 
of the works were idle and there was only one mill 
working, and that on short time; one of the mills had not 
turned a wheel for months; the fall since September was 
very great; the prices of raw materials had fallen, 
but not to the same ratio as prices generally. It was 
American competition that had brought this about. E. 
P. Martin, the general manager and a past president of 
the Iron and Steel Institute, said he did not wish to ex- 
aggerate, but the immediate future was giving them 
“most serious anxiety.” 

Midland prices were quoted yesterday (February 14) 
as follows: Marked bars, $47; Dudley brand, $50.25; un- 
marked, $35; North Staffordshire, $38.75; hoop iron, 
$41.25; nail rod and rivet iron, $40; Bessemer billets, 
$26.25; best Siemens, $27.25; mild steel bars, $36.25; steel 
plates, $36.25; steel girders, $33.75; steel angles, $32.25. 
Broadly, however, it may be said that these prices are 
a long way above the actual sale prices. Nut bars are 
selling at $31.75. 

Indian Iron and Steel Trade, 

The future importance of India as a great market for 
Europe and America is now admitted to be more than 
probable. It is therefore suggestive to read the report 
on the trading for 1900 of the Bengal Iron & Steel Com- 
pany. After making due provision for management and 
sundry charges, a profit is shown of Rs. 609,575, or, say, 
$200,000. This means a dividend of 10 per cent. The 
works have been fully employed during the year and 
the production of pig iron, the manufacture of castings 
and the raising of coal all show marked improvement on 
previous years. Large orders for castings are in hand, 
as also a contract to supply 100,000 tons of pig iron dur- 
ing 1901. Further installations of molding machines 
have been added to the foundry plant, and the foundry 
is claimed to be in such an efficient condition as to be 
capable of turning out castings equal to the best British 
manufacture. A report like this is certainly startling to 
anybody who thinks that India is entirely dependent 
upon European or American manufacturers. 

As a market it is neglected by Americans, but Ger- 
mans are very pushing. The announcement that a sec- 
ond famine is imminent does not encourage traders, but 
it cannot be too strongly emphasized that the last Indian 
famine was largely artificial. It was a money famine 
more than a natural shortage of food supplies. ss. G. H. 
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Reciprocity Treaties. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 25, 1901.—The statement 
can now be made upon the highest official authority that 
the administration has decided not to seek the further 
extension of any of the pending reciprocity treaties un- 
less the request for an extension comes from the foreign 
Government with which the convention was negotiated. 
This decision has been reached after a very careful ex- 
amination of all the considerations that have been pre- 
sented for and against the treaties, and in view of all 
the possibilities of an extra session of Congress, the short 
special session of the Senate, &c. The conclusion is be 
lieved to foreshadow the death of all the conventions 
upon their expiration within the next few weeks. 

Officials of the State Department, and especially Com- 
missioner Kasson, who negotiated the conventions, have 
labored diligently in the effort to remove the objections 
that have been raised against ratification, but have made 
little headway. One of the most serious difficulties en- 
countered has been the fact that many trades have been 
divided in their views as to the advantages to be gained 
from the treaties, certain branches opposing the conven- 
tions, while others favored them. This has been true to 
a certain extent of the iron and steel trade, for while 
the majority of manufacturers in this line have favored 
the French treaty it has been opposed by certain makers 
of machine tools, dynamos, &c., which were specifically 
excepted from the concession made to American prod- 
ucts. The campaign against this treaty especially was 
organized with much shrewdness by the interests with 
which it was claimed French competition would be great- 
ly stimulated by the concessions of the treaty, and great 
pressure has been brought to bear upon both Houses of 
Congress to prevent favorable consideration. Thus, in 
spite of the action of the Foreign Relations Committee 
in reporting this treaty it has been found to be impossible 
to secure a vote upon it. 

A similar fate has overtaken the other treaties, all of 
which have been opposed by the influence of this com- 
bination of interests, and to complicate the situation still 
more the Senate Finance Committee demanded that the 
treaties should all be referred to that committee in order 
that a calculation might be made to determine the re 
duction in revenue that might be expected in the event 
of ratification. 

As stated in The Iron Age a fortnight ago, the prospect 
of an extra session of Congress proved a ray of hope to 
administration officials. For a time it was thought that 
in view of the opportunity that would thus be afforded 
to consider the treaties during the coming spring and 
again next winter, and because of numerous important 
changes of personnel in both Houses, it would be well to 
secure a new lease of life for the conventions in the hope 
that the French treaty at least would be ratified. The 
necessity of increasing our foreign markets, of which the 
State Department has been constantly admonished of 
late by the representatives of large interests, also in- 
duced the officials to take a more hopeful view of the 
situation with regard to the treaties. 

Within the past few days, however, several incidents 
have occurred to upset these calculations and to force 
the conclusion that the President cannot, without com- 
promising the dignity of the administration, afford to 
take the initiative in seeking further extensions. Act- 
ing upon the advice of prominent majority leaders in 
both Houses the President has practically decided that 
if an extra session is to be held it will be called to act 
upon certain specified measures, and while it is improb- 
able that the scope of operations could be so restricted, 
yet the administration would not feel justified in urging 
the ratification of the treaties at a session to be sum- 
moned for other purposes. The uncertainty with regard 
to the passage of the war revenue reduction bill has also 
complicated the situation, because in view of the un- 
precedentedly large appropriations made at the present 
session it is a grave question whether any further de 
pletion of the revenue could be permitted, should the 
pending reduction bill become a law. 

Perhaps the most discouraging recent development, 
from the administration's point of view, has been the ae 
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tivity of the Home Market Club of Boston in attacking 
the reciprocity policy in general and the pending treaties 
in particular. The State Department officials were con- 
fident that the opposition of American industries had 
been removed by Commissioner Kasson’s arguments be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee, yet in a letter re- 
cently addressed to Mz. Kasson and signed by Chas. A. 
Stott, Frank W. Cheney and Chas. H. Hutchins, the 
French treaty in particular is assailed on the ground that 
it will furnish an opportunity for foreign competition 
that American manufacturers cannot withstand. 
Commenting upon these statements Commissioner 
Kasson Geclares with much emphasis that it is not prac- 
ticable to negotiate reciprocity treaties that shall contain 
no concessions on the part of the United States except 
as to goods not produced in the United States, and that 
if this view of the principle of reciprocity is to be main- 
tained the further discussion of the pending treaties, or 


the negotiation of other treaties, must be a waste of 


time. For these reasons the administration will make 
no further effort to extend tbe treaties. They will all 
expire within the coming three months, the French 


treaty on March 24. 
It is assumed that whether an extra session of both 


Houses is called, or not, there will be an opportunity at 
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the short special session of the Senate which the Presi- 
dent has just called for the consideration of one or more 
of the treaties, but favorable action is not regarded as 
probable. Should any of the foreign governments con- 
cerned seek the extension of the treaties, the request will 
be complied with as a reciprocal courtesy. This is not ex- 
pected, however, and the administration officials point 
with considerable satisfaction to the fact that the treat 
ies are not greatly desired by the countries with which 
they have been negotiated as indicating that they are 
distinctly in the interest of American producers. 
W. L. C. 
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The Russian battle ship “ Czarevitch,”’ which was 
taunched on Saturday at La Seyne, near Toulon, France, 
is one of the largest and most powerful additions to the 
Russian navy. The “ Czarevitch” is of 12,900 tons dis- 
placement. She is 388 feet 8 inches long, her beam is 
75 feet 2 inches and her mean draft is 26 feet. She has 
two propellers and her indicated horse-power is 16,300. 
Her armored belt is 9 inches thick, the armor on her 
gun positions is 10.5 inches thick and her deck plating 
is 3 inches thick. Her armament consists of 4 12-inch 
guns, 12 6-inch quick firing guns, 20 3-inch guns, 2 2.5- 
inch guns, 20 1.8-inch guns, and 6 1.4-inch guns. The 
“Czarevitch ” has an estimated speed of 18 knots, and 
her normal coal capacity is 2000 tons. 
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The Eaton & Prince Direct Connected Electric 
Elevator. 


Illustrations are herewith given of a new direct con- 
nected electric passenger and freight elevator now 
being built by the Eaton & Prince Company, 70 to 76 
Michigan street, Chicago. Fig. 1 is a view of the motor 
and Fig. 2 shows a ceiling installation. The elevators 
are built for attachment to either floor or ceiling. When 
built as a ceiling machine the use of valuable floor space 
is obviated, and a very limited space on the ceiling of 
one story, near the hatchway of the building, is all that 
is required. 

The motor is compound wound, to reduce the starting 
current. It has no feet, but is supported by a ring, which 
in turn is carried by but insulated from the frame of the 
winding machine. The ring is insulated and the interior 
surface is bored concentric with the axis of rotation of 
the motor shaft, and also with the bearings of the motor 
shaft, which are bored concentric with the extended 
axis or center line of the turned and bored portion of 
the motor frame or casing, and of the interior surface 
of the supporting ring or band. The advantage of this 
arrangement is that if the mctor is properly arranged 
in the frame or and if the frame is in- 


casing, 


motor 
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serted in the ring, the ring will embrace the turned 
cylindrical surface of the motor frame and the motor 
will be held in proper position without any danger of 
lateral derangement, and it may be easily withdrawn 
from the ring for repairs by loosening it. This avoids 
the necessity of feet or pedestals for supporting the 
motor, and thus not only provides a satisfactory motor 
support, but reduces the cost of construction. 

The controller is provided with a series of supported 
contacts, through which the resistances of the motor cir- 
cuit are controlled, and a contact frame is arranged to 
travel over the series of contacts to cut them into and 
out of ecrcuit. The contact frame is so arranged as to 
be moved by the controller drum when it is actuated 
into position to cut the motor resistances into a circuit, 
and to be automatically moved in a direction to suc- 
cessively cut out of circuit such resistances, the move- 
ment due to the actuation of the controller drum being 
a positive movement, and the movement in the opposite 
direction being effected by gravity and controlled in a 
suitable manner. The controller is attached rigidly to 
the shell of the winding machine and practically forms 
a part of it. The automatic stop carries the contact 
plates of the reversing switch, thereby dispensing with 
chain and cable connections, and greatly simplifying 


the arrangement of parts and reducing the liability to 
made 


derangement. The contacts of the rheostat are 
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in a manner which permits their removal without dis- 
connecting or disturbing their wires. All the parts of 
the elevator are built in duplicate and are interchange- 
able. 
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Westinghouse Electric & [lfg. Company. 


At a special meeting of the stockholders of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, held in East Pitts- 
burgh, Thursday, February 21, it was unanimously 
voted to increase the capital stock from $15,000,000 to 
$25,000,000. By providing for the issue at some future 
time of $7,000,000 second preferred or assenting shares, 
it was recognized that $3,000,000 would suffice for the 
present needs of the company, but no statement was 
made as to the time the new stock would be issued. It 
is probable that the $3,000,000 will be issued in two 
months, and the stockholders given the privilege of 
subscribing for it at $60. The capital stock of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company now consists of 
$3,500,000 of 5 per cent. debenture bonds, $4,000,000 
of first preferred stock bearing 7 per cent. interest, and 
$11,000,000 of 6 per cent. second preferred or assenting 
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which latter figures will be very considerably exceeded 


during the fiscal year ending March 31, 1901 


It is believed that the foregoing record of progress 
will be satisfactory to all stockholders, and if some 
should be surprised that more complete statements have 
not been previously submitted to them, it can only be 
said that the directors as well as the stockholders who 
own the largest amounts of stock have believed that in 
view of the existing keen competition and the general 
attitude toward industrial enterprises the interests of 
all would be served by avoiding, to as great an extent 
as possible, giving undue publicity to the affairs of the 
company. 

The greatly increased demand for eiectrical apparatus 
has necessitated large additions to the works and 
machinery at East Pittsburgh, with a corresponding 
increase in capital requirements. The company’s in- 
terests abroad have also assumed large proportions, they 
having, in addition to their ordinary shares in the British 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Limited, a cash 
investment of $750,000 in the preferred shares of that 
company, besides a considerable sum in the company’s 
other European business. 

The rapid development in the use of electrical ma- 
































Fig. 2.—Ceiling Installation. 
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‘shares, and a little stock of the old Westinghouse 
Electric Company, who originally had a capital of 
$146,700, but most of which has been retired. The bonds 
mature in 1918. The business of the company has grown 
with great strides in the past few years and the com- 
pany have added building to building at East Pitts- 
burgh until the plant is now two or three times what 
it was a few years ago. It was claimed that additional 
capital was necessary to care for the expanding busi- 
ness properly, and as $3,000,000 appeared to be needed, 


it was thought best to increase the capital $10,000,000 so 
that similar action will not be necessary for a long 


time. 


The statement issued to the stockholders yesterday 


by President Westinghouse follows: 


On March 381, 1897, the date of the last balance sheet sub 


mitted te the shareholders, the surplus of the company was 


$2,401,664.28. 


On December 31, 1900, the surplus balance amounted to 


$4,693,197.20, after having in the meantime from current earn 


ings written off $2,786,719.14, and in addition there has been 


paid 
Interest on debenture certificates, collateral trust 


bonds, dividend scrip and other indebtedness.... $891,293.00 


Dividends upon the preferred stock......... 
Dividends upon assenting stock................. 
The net shipments or sales have been as follows: 


605,512.71 


For the year ending March 31, 1898............. $4,378,060.30 
6,901,760.17 


For the year ending March 31, 1899........... 
for the year ending March 31, 1900.......... 


11,963,645.3 


chinery warrants the belief that even the present large 
facilities of the company will be insufficient to meet 
the demands, and therefore it is the intention of your 
directors and managers to further increase the facilities 
of the company as rapidly as circumstances warrant. 

Of the $3,500,000 of the company’s debenture cer- 
tificates, $150,000 have already been retired in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the agreement under which 
they were issued, and a further $150,000 have been 
purchased for retirement July 1, 1901. The annual 
charge of $150,000 for sinking fund or retiring purposes 
will be cared for by the earnings, without other pro- 
vision in regard thereto. 

To meet the already increased capital requirements 
of the company, which cannot be cared for from the 
earnings without hardship to the shareholders, $3,000,- 
000 of assenting stock, sold at the best price obtainable, 
but not less than par, will suffice. 

Your directors, however, having in mind the constant 
growth of the electrical industry, have decided to recom- 
mend that the capital stock of the company be increased 
from $15,000,000, the present authorized amount, to 


$25,000,000, such increase to consist of shares of the 


same character as those now outstanding, and known 
as second preferred or assenting stock, to be issued from 
time to time as the directors in their judgment deem 
be to the best interests of the shareholders. 
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The Russian Tariff Imbroglio. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 26, 1901.—The devel- 
opments in the controversy between the United States 
and Russia growing out of the assessment by order of the 
Secretary of the Treasury of countervailing duties on 
Russian sugars, which has been met by the levying of 
retaliatory rates upon certain manufactures of iron and 
steel, indicate that an effort may be made to eliminate 
the pending Russian-American commercial treaty en- 
tirely from the consideration of the subject and to rely 
upon direct and vigorous efforts through the State De- 
partment to convince the Russian authorities that the 
countervailing duties proclaimed do not constitute a dis- 
crimination against Russian commerce. 

This plan is strongly advocated by officials of the 
Treasury and by many influential members of both 
Houses, and is based upon the conviction that the State 
Department has no authority at this time to negotiate 
a convention with any foreign Government involving 
changes in tariff rates. It is universally conceded that 
legislation affecting the tariff must originate in the 
House of Representatives except where specific delega- 
tion to the Executive of the power to do certain things 
has been made by act of Congress. Such authority was 
granted to the Executive by Section 4 of the Dingley act, 
which reads as follows: 

“That whenever the President of the United States, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, with 
a view to secure reciprocal trade with foreign countries, 
shall, within the period of two years from and after the 
passage of this act, enter into commercial treaty or trea- 
ties with any other country or countries concerning the 
admission into any such country or countries of the 
goods, wares and merchandise of the United Sates and 
their use and disposition therein, deemed to be for the 
interests of the United States, and in such treaty or 
treaties, in consideration of the advantages accruing to 
the United States therefrom, shall provide for the reduc- 
tion during a specified period, not exceeding five years, 
of the duties imposed by this act, to the extent of not 
more than 20 per centum thereof, upon such goods, 
wares or merchandise as may be designated therein of 
the country or countries with which treaty or treaties 
shall be made as in this section provided for; or shall 
provide for the transfer during such period from the 
dutiable list of this act to the free list thereof of such 
goods, wares and merchandise, being the natural prod- 
ucts of such foreign country or countries and not of the 
United States; or shall provide for the retention upon the 
free list of this act during a specified period, not ex- 
ceeding five years, of such goods, wares and merchandise 
now included in said free list as may be designated 
therein; and when any such treaty shall have been duly 
ratified by the Senate and approved by Congress, and 
public proclamation made accordingly, then and there- 
after the duties which shall be collected by the United 
States upon any of the designated goods, wares and mer- 
chandise from the foreign country with which such 
treaty has been made shall, during the period provided 
for, be the duties specified and provided for in such 
treaty, and none other.” 

It will be noted that Section 4 grants the authority to 
negotiate commercial treaties for the period of two years 
from the date of the act, or until July 24, -.99. The 
contention is now made that the President has no au- 
thority to negotiate commercial treaties with Russia in- 
volving any feature of the tariff, and it is understood 
that the convention which Mr. Kasson has been engaged 
in negotiating provides for a number of important 
changes in both Russian and American tariff schedules. 
It is not contended, of course, that the President has no 
authority to negotiate conventions covering general com- 
mercial matters, but simply that the period stipulated in 
Section 4 having expired, he cannot initiate changes in 
the United States tariff by incorporating them in a 
treaty. 

This view is not accepted at the State Departinent, 
and is sharply antagonized by Mr. Kasson, who holds 
that the President has unlimited authority to negotiate 
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treaties with regard to any subject, and that the ratifica- 
tion of such treaties by the Senate is all that is necessary 
to make them the law of the land. Mr. Kasson’s view 
prevails throughout the Department, and is understood 
to reflect the President’s personal opinion. 

Because of this important difference in opinion be- 
tween high Government authorities a strong effort is 
being made to induce the Secretary of State to separate 
the matter of the sugar bounty and the retaliatory meas- 
ures of the Russian decree from the pending Russian- 
American treaty, especially as it is believed that this 
will be the more expeditious method of securing the 
withdrawal of the obnoxious decree. The State Depart- 
ment is relied upon to show that, as the United States 
has taken similar action with regard to several other 
countries, there has been no discrimination against Rus- 
sian commerce. The conclusions of the Brussels confer- 
ence on sugar bounties to the effect that Russia allows 
an indirect bounty, taken in connection with the fact 
that no retaliatory measures have been adopted by other 
countries upon whose sugars countervailing duties have 
been levied by the United States, is counted upon to con- 
vince the Russian Government of the good faith of the 
United States, and it is then proposed to insist upon the 
rights guaranteed by the “‘ most favored nation ” clause 
of our existing treaty with Russia. In this connection 
it is said at the Treasury Department that the official 
correspondence shows clearly that Russia’s action was 
intended to be understood as a direct reprisal, the in- 
structions received by the Russian Ambassador at Wash- 
ington stating specifically that because of the counter- 
vailing duty levied by the United States on Russian 
sugars the Russian Government was obliged “ with deep 
regret’ to increase the duty on the paragraphs of the 
metal schedule referred to. Treasury officials express 
the hope that vigorous action on the part of the State 
Department may result in the withdrawal of the decree 
soon after it takes effect on March 1. 

It is conceded that the possibility that the courts may 
hold that the Secretary of the Treasury was in error in. 
construing the manipulation of the sugar tax by Rus- 
sia as a bounty affords no available remedy for the pres- 
ent difficulties. A test case would be required to be car- 
ried through the Board of General Appraisers, the Cir- 
cuit Court, the Circuit Court of Appeals, and possibly 
through the United States Supreme Court, as the stat- 
utes provide that appeals may be taken if the Circuit 
Court of Appeals desires more light, if a constitutional 
question is involved, or if two courts in separate juris- 
dictions render diverse opinions. In a case of such im- 
portance as that now in view an appeal would undoubt- 
edly be taken to the highest court, and although a mo- 
tion to advance would probably be granted in each court, 
the United States Supreme Court could hardly be 
reached before the term beginning next October. 

Ww. L. ©. 
ee * os 

The Electric Welding of Iron and Steel Cylinders. 
—The John Wood Mfg. Company of Conshohocken, near 
Philadelphia, Pa., have installed in their works at Con- 
shobocken, Pa., complete machinery for the electric weld- 
ing of seams of range boilers, air tanks, gas tanks and 
all other cylinders made of light and heavy plates. They 
are the sole owners of the process. They also have a 
process of their own of putting in the heads and bottoms, 
so that the complete cylinder is made entirely without 
a rivet or other expensive manipulation. The cylinders 
may be subjected to a test pressure of 300 pounds and 
upward without a leak. It is claimed that a very large 
saving is effected in labor of construction over the pres- 
ent system. 


The Duke of Devonshire, in presiding last week at a 
meeting of the Furness Railway Company, in London, 
made an address in which he attributed the serious de- 
pression in the British iron and steel industry to Ameri- 
can competition, and predicted that the competition 
would become more acute, especially in rails, in which 
further depression was inevitable. He declared that 


with coal at its present enormous price it was hopeless 
to try to meet the competition in foreign steel. 
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Lake Iron Ore Matters. 





DutuTu, MINN., February 24, 1901.—With a view to 
intrenching itself in ore reserves for freights the Eastern 
Minnesota Railway (J. J. Hill) has been making a lively 
hustle after ore properties the past few days. The road 
viewed with some consternation the proposed consolida- 
tion of iron and steel interests, which would put traffic it 
had expected to secure into the hands of other lines of 
road. While it has traffic agreements as to much of its 
freight covering a long term of years, it is able to han- 
dle a good deal more, and has increased its facilities with 
such added traffic in mind. The road is now closing some 
important matters. This road controls a large acreage 
of unexplored ore lands that may be of great value un- 
der its purchase of the Wright & Davis lands. The Ma- 
honing mine on these lands, with its many millions of 
tons of ore, and recently the Stevenson, has been opened 
thereon. There are the thousands of acres along the 
western Mesaba, some of which may be valuable for ore, 
held by the company. But its chief freight contracts 
are with the steel and wire, now in the combination, 
with the Mahoning, a part of whose product is combined, 
and with Corrigan, McKinney & Co. Most of these con- 
tracts will doubtless hold good whatever happens. The 
road expects to move 2,500,000 tons of ore this season, an 
increase of 1,000,000 tons over 1900. 

The programme for the Houghton meeting of the Lake 
Superior Mining Institute, March 5, 6, 7 and 8, is as fol- 
lows: At noon Tuesday the visiting members will arrive. 
After dinner they will inspect the Quincy mine and the 
College of Mines. In the evening there will be a meeting 
in the Hougliton Armory for business and papers. These 
evening meetings will be continued each day. Wednes- 
day the south range mines, Baltic, Trimountain and 
Champion,which are just now the center of interest owing 
to their excellent showings of mineral, will be inspected 
and with them the Atlantic Mill, where the company are 
making their wonderfully fine saving of copper. The new 
mill of the Baltic Company will also be visited. On 
Thursday Calumet & Hecla will be visited, probably 
merely on surface, and Tamarack also. Friday the C. 
& H. Smelting Works and the mills of Tamarack, Osce- 
ola and Quincy will be inspected. Important papers will 
be read at the evening sessions. It is quite possible that 
the next meeting of the institute will be in Minnesota, at 
Duluth, and the Mesaba range. Attendance at next 
month’s meeting promises to be the largest in the history 
of the institute. 

I referred two weeks ago to a lease made by the Che- 
mung Iron Company of a tract in section 28, town 58, 
range 20. This has been taken for J. H. Tener of Pitts- 
burgh, who is practically the Chemung Company. There 
are several million tons on the tract, part Bessemer. 
The interesting fact of this lease is the location. Sec- 
tion 28 bids fair to become noted as one of the richest 
on the entiie Mesaba in quantity of its ore reserves, 
and that means considerable. The section was to some 
extent explored in the early days, and with no great re- 
sult. Now there is scarcely an 80-acre tract that isn’t 
the scene of interest. The northeast quarter contains 
the new Chisholm mine and one 40 acres of a tract to be 
opened by Corrigan, McKinney & Co.; the southeast 
quarter contains the rest of the Corrigan land and the 
new Chemung; the northwest quarter contains the Clark 
mine of the American Mining Company and an 80 that 
is to be explored at once, while the southwest quarter 
contains another Clark and an 80 belonging to the Rocke- 
feller interest, both known to contain ore and both under 
lease. The section has not been thoroughly explored, no 
tract has been shown to the limit, but there are doubtless 
very many million tons in the square mile. 

The statement that the Oliver Company have ceased 
stocking ore on their Gogebic mines is incorrect. They 
are stocking steadily and may have about as much on 
surface at the opening of navigation as in previous sea- 
sons. They are, however, stoping and storing under- 
ground a considerable quantity of ore, and if the plan 
proves a success may bandle a larger portion of their 
product in that way cnother year. There are certain 
questionable features about underground stocking, at 
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least in the minds of other companies, that may prevent 
the general adoption of this plan. One of these is that 
of strikes, for instance. What would happen if a com- 
pany had sold a large output and had it all underground, 
expecting to hoist it ali during the season of navigation? 
The miners would be quick to see their advantage and 
night make wages altitudinous. If the company were 
mining for their own furnaces that had sold the finished 
product the condition would be still more interesting. A 
reasonable stock pile is a sort of balance wheel to the 
mining company and is generally considered as worth all 
it costs. This system of underground stocking cannot be 
adopted at all except where there is ample hoisting ca- 
pacity. 

Some big ore crushers are going in at lake mines. 
That at the Hemlock, Menominee range, is in commission, 
It will crush about 4 tons a minute, and is of the Gates 
centrifugal pattern. The new jaw crusher of the Michi- 
gamme, Marquette range, is the largest of its class in the 
United States, weighing nearly 80 tons, with a jaw 30 
inches wide and 11 feet long. This breaker will take 
pieces 30 inches cube and crushes to 2 inches at the de- 
livery. The Biwabik Mining Company will soon have 
the largest Gates crusher, 80 tons in weight and capa- 
ble of breaking 8 tons a minute. It is being shipped. 
Another large crusher will be installed at the Helen 
mine, Michipicoton, shortly. 

The Verona Iron Mining Company have been formed 
to take over the Pickands, Mather & Co. properties. 
There will be the Verona, Murphy and Greninger of the 
Menominee range, the Mikado of the Gogebic and the 
Sparta and probably the Malta of the Mesaba. The 
Murphy is a new discovery and an excellent one. It is 
one of the best of the newer showings on the Menominee 
range. The first Menominee mine, the Breen, has been 
leased by the Oliver Mining Company, and will be ex- 
plored and probably reopened. It is a lean, silicious Bes- 
semer, and has been idle 20 years with a total of 17,430 
tons shipped. It was under option last year to the Ma- 
nila Iron Company (Federal Steel). The Oliver Company 
will probably buy the mine if it proves satisfactory. 
Hamilton shaft of the Chapin mine, idle for some weeks 
on account of water, is being put into commission again. 
Water suddenly broke in and increased the flow from 
525 to 2100 gallons. The Chapin is sinking a new shaft 
near old D, which, if it holds favorably, will be sunk to 
a great depth. The machinery at D shaft is being moved. 

The Oliver Company are drilling near Dexter and ex- 
pect to strike ore very soon. Exploring at the old Pas- 
coe will be pushed soon. The Breitung estate is trying 
to prove defunct the Pioneer Iron Company, a Cleveland 
Cliffs concern, and has entered proceedings to that end. 
The Cleveland Cliffs, under a deal between the Breitungs 
and the Pioneer Company, are exploring lands at Mar- 
quette belonging to the Breitung estate, and this the 
latter is trying to prevent. The lease under which the 
iron company are working is exceedingly favorable, pro- 
viding for no royalty on ores there mined and smelted 
in Marquette County. Very important interests hinge 
upon the suit. Sixty men are employed at Negaunee in 
the drill work carried on by the Cleveland Cliffs on Maas 
lands. It is reported that the ledge has been struck by 
the drillers. The old Foxdale at Humboldt has sold 30,- 
000 tons of ore, and the Victoria Mining Company have 
been formed to operate it. Capt. A, Buzzo is at the head 
of the concern. There are 9000 tons of ore on the surface 
that will be shipped all rail at once. 

Some of the drilling in the famous section 30, Vermil- 
lion runge, has been stopped and the drills removed. It 
is a peculiar thing that this section, in legal battles over 
the ownership of which more than $500,000 has been 
expended, has not shown up any ore, so far as can be 


learned. D. E. W. 
——— ee 


The Gordon Metal Company, Richmond, Va., whose 
special lines are tin plate, tinners’ supplies and tools, 
and iron and steel in all shapes, report having had, on 
the whole, a very satisfactory business during the past 
year, it being especially good during the fall. Their 
volume of business during January, this year, was con- 
siderably more than the same month last year. The 
house is at present carrying a much larger stock thap 
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usual, in anticipation of increased demand. Negotiations 
are under way to make additions by which their floor- 
age capacity will be nearly doubled. 

lS 


New Works of the E. P. Allis Company. 


The new shops of the Edward P. Allis Company of 
Milwaukee are notable for their exceptional facilities 
for economic production and for the provision made for 
their extension. They have been designed by Edwin 
Reynolds, second vice-president and general superin- 
tendent of the company, and from an engineering stand- 
point are a noteworthy advance in shop design. 

The tract of land selected by the company comprises 
100 acres near the Soldiers’ Home, on the line of the 
Milwaukee Electric Railway Company, and about 30 
minutes’ ride from the business center of the city. The 
tract is rectangular in form, 1500 feet wide and 2700 
feet long, this size being chosen to conform to the gen 
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eral plan as outlined by Mr. Reynolds. The land lies 
between the C., M. & St. P. Railway and the C. & N. W. 
Railway, and each company will have a side track for 
incoming and outgoing freight extending along one of 
the longer sides of the property, and adjoining these 
will be the extensive private yards of the Allis Com- 
pany. I’rom these yards spur tracks connect to the 
foundry and power house on one side and the erecting 
shops on the other, thus bringing all the raw material 
in the car to the exact point where it is to be used, and 
bringing the car again into the shop alongside the fin- 
ished product when the latter is ready for shipment. 
Indeed, from these tracks a car can be shipped, by 
means of a compact system of spur tracks and turn- 
tables, to any shop in the whole system and its load 
transferred from the car to the point at which it is to 
be used. 

Broadly, the plan outlined is for a foundry 210 feet 
wide, which may be extended for the entire length of 
the tract, a distance of nearly 2700 feet. On the oppo- 
site side, parallel to the foundry and adjoining the 
yards, will be an erecting shop 115 feet wide, which may 
be of the same length as the foundry. Between these 
two, and at right angles to them, are a series of ma- 
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chine shops, each 120 feet wide and 600 feet long, open- 
ing at one end into the side of the erecting shop and 
the other end extending to within 90 feet of the side 
of the foundry, this space being occupied by a simple 
but effective system of railway tracks, turntables and 
electric cranes, by means of which a casting may be 
taken from any part of the foundry and, with practically 
but the single handling, can be carried either to any tool 
in any shop, stored in the yards between the machine 
shops or placed at once on the car in which it is to be 
shipped if no machine work is required. 

It will thus be evident that the raw material—the 
iron, coke, sand, &¢c.—will be breught on the cars direct 
to that part of the foundry where they are to be used, 
and from the opposite side of the foundry the rough 
casting will pass directly to that shop in which it is to 
be machined. Here it will be passed by electric cranes 
from machine to machine, and finally will be carried 
by the same agency ‘directly from the machine shop 
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E. P. ALLIS COMPANY, 


into the great erecting shop, where all the parts are 
assembled and the machine is finally erected. Into the 
side of this erecting shop spur tracks are to run from 
the yards at regular intervals, thus allowing the cars 
to be run into the shop alongside of the product which 
is ready for shipment. In every step of their progress 
through the shops the materials will be handled ex- 
clusively by cranes driven by electricity generated in 
the company’s own power house, some 40 or more of 
these cranes being used in the shops and covering the 
75-foot storage spaces between the shops. 

A unique feature of the plan is the facility with 
which extensions may be made. The first shop to be 
built will be a machine shop along the National avenue 
end of the property and a section of erecting shop and 
foundry running at right angles to the avenue. These 
may be put in operation, and thereafter, as business 
demands, the foundry and erecting shop may ‘be ex- 
tended and additional machine shops may be erected 
connecting the two, all without the slightest interfer- 
ence with the regular work of manufacturing already 
going on in the section of shop first installed. 

The offices and drafting rooms will be located in the 
southwest corner of the property, and the pattern shop 
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and pattern storage warehouse will extend along the 
west side of the property parallel with the foundry, with 
provision for extension as the foundry is extended. 

The power house is located on the railway and be- 
tween the foundry and the wood working shops, in 
order that the refuse from the latter may be readily 
available for fuel. 

The blacksmith shop will be placed between two 
machine shops, in which will be located the machinery 
especially designed for working the rough forgings iuto 
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struction of a basin and wharf at their works. The 
basin is tobe bordered on one side by a wall, either of 
concrete or stone, for a length of 1200 feet. The top of 
this wall to be at 16 foot grade; the total vertical hight 
of the wall being 44 feet. The ultimate depth of the 
water to be 27 feet at low tide. In front of this wall the 
basin to be dredged to an average width of 60 feet and 18 
feet depth at low water. In continuation of this dredg- 
ing a channel is to be dredged to an average width of 
GO feet and 8 feet deep at low water, for a distance of 
900 feet. The quantity of material to be dredged is ap- 
proximately 100,000 yards. Proposals are desired only 
from parties thoroughly well equipped to do the entire 
work. 
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The Belfont Iron Works.—The Belfont Iron Works 


Company, Ironton, Ohio, whose wire and wire nail mills 
have just been started, expect to draw about 140 tons 
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their finisked shape. The used will be electric 
throughout. 

It is the intention of the company to continue work 
in their present shops, which cover about 25 acres, in 
the city of Milwaukee, which will be known as the East 
shops; the new shops, which will be known as the West 
shops, will be strictly an addition to their present facili- 
ties and will be equipped throughout with new tools, 
many of them of large size and of special design, giving 
employment to over 2500 men additional to their present 
working force. The extensive foundries located on 
South Bay street, known as the South shops, will be 
retained, but on the expiration of their present lease 
the Buffalo shops will be discontinued and the tools and 
such of the Buffalo working force as wish to come will 
be transferred to the new West shops. The general 
offices of the company will remain at the East shops. 

i Es eee 

The Fore River Ship & Engine Company, Quincy, 

Mass., desire to receive proposals for the design and con- 
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of wire in 24 hours, and will probably make from 1200 
to 1500 kegs of wire nails per day. The equipment of 
the wire nail mill was furnished by the Turner, Vaughn 
& Taylor Company of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. The wire 
nail machines, 48 in nmiaober, are of the Tiffin pattern, 
and were furnished by the National Machinery Company 
of Tiffin, Ohio. 


According to a return received by the Board of Trade 
from the Secretary of H. M. Customs, the quantity and 
value of pig ircn and unwrought steel registered as im- 
ported into the United Kingdom from the United States 
of America during the month of January, 1901, were 
follows: 


—__ 


as 


Unwrought 


Pig iron. steel. 

Tons. Tons. 
ee 12,847 16,647 
a I Se ee en ae, 5,742 409 
Twelve months ended December 31, 1900..... 94,282 157,628 
Twelve months ended December 31, 1899... ..80,988 59,375 


Twelve months ended December 31, 1898 76,356 29,374 
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The Hanna Portable Pneumatic Screen Shaker. 


A pneumatic foundry riddle has been put on the mar- 
ket by E. E. Hanna, 751 Cullom avenue, Chicago. This 
sereen shaker is a simple arrangement of a valveless 
piston working in a cylinder. The piston is directly at- 
tached to a holder, which is arranged to hold an ordinary 
16-inch circular foundry riddle. The whole is mounted 
either on a tripod or on a frame which is to be held-by 
sockets fastened to posts or building walls. Fig. 1 shows 
the tripod machine and Fig. 2 the post machine. The 
latter can be used as a stationary machine if desired and 
can then be run with steam as well as with compressed 
air. There is practically only one moving part, with no 
joints to work under reversing strains. The screens can 
be changed in a fraction of a minute. The machine 
will shake through a %4-inch mesh all the sand that two 
men will care to shovel, and will shake through a 44-inch 
mesh all that one man should shovel. It uses about 
20 cubic feet of free air per minute, and is designed to 
work at 80 pounds gauge pressure. The minimum cost 
of operation is about 1% cents, and the maximum may 
run up to 7 1-5 cents for 1200 feet, the amount that the 
screen shaker might use in an hour. The main advantage 
that is claimed for the machine is its portability. The 
ease with which it is moved permits of screening the 
sand just where wanted. The tripod machine weighs 
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project, the details of construction were carefully planned 
and materials of the best quality were used. No diffi- 
culty appears to have been experienced in wheel failures 
on the Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad cars. 
the wheels were of special quality, made under double 
the ordinary test requirements, and furnished at a price 
that admitted of the use of a proper quality of material 
and order of practice in manufacture. Out of 8000 
wheels put under the first 1000 cars early in 1898, up to 
ithe present time only about 15 have been removed, and 
all for ordinary causes. There have been no failures 
through inability of the wheels to stand the service. 
Eight thousand similar wheels are now being placed 
under 50-ton cars on the same railroad. 

Of late years the constant tendency has been toward 
lower prices and consequently the use of cheaper ma- 
terial in wheel manufacture, while at the same time the 
conditions of service have been continually growing more 
severe. There must be a point somewhere that will con 
stitute the parting line between the ability to use cheaper 





Post Machine. 


THE HANNA PORTABLE PNEUMATIC SCREEN SHAKER. 


100 pounds, and can be handled by one man, while the 
post machine weighs 50 pounds, and can be handled by 
a boy. 

EN — 


Chilled Wheels for Heavy Service. 


P. H. Griffen of Buffalo, N. Y., president of the New 
York Car Wheel Works, writes to the Railroad Gazette 
the following interesting letter on what is one of the 
burning questions of the day: 

The article on cast iron wheels for heavy coal cars, 
which appeared in an issue cf recent date of the Amer- 
ican Engineer, &c., is undoubtedly based on results ob- 
tained from an ordinary quality of chilled wheel in 50-ton 
service, and would give the impression that all chilled 
wheels are subject to the same difficulties in such 
service. 

While it is not the intention of the writer to open a 
discussion on the comparative merits of chilled wheels 
and the material from which they are made, or the prac- 
tice attending their manufacture, nevertheless the gen- 
eral statement made in the article referred to is not war- 
ranted by the facts and it is not right to allow a general 
impression to be created that chilled wheels are unfit for 
such service. The kind of wheels used under 50-ton cars 
where failures have occurred may or may not be equal 
to the service, but it is unfair to assume from this that 
chilled wheels cannot be or have not been made that 
would stand it. 

Fifty-ton cars were first introduced on the Pittsburgh, 
Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad in 1898, to carry ore from 
Conneaut to Pittsburgh for the Carnegie Steel Company, 
and as the use of such heavy capacity cars was a new 


wheels and the necessity of having wheels equal to the 
increasing demands of service. Perhaps the 50-ton car 
is the limit. If so, it wili be necessary for the railroads 
to decide on the use of a better quality of wheel for 
such service and pay a price that will admit of the proper 
manufacture of the same. Between the lowest priced 
wheels and a quality suitable for 50-ton service the dif- 
ference in the cost of material and conditions of manu- 
facture will be from one-half to three-quarters of a cent 
per pound. This will add, say, $25 to the cost per car. 
It is not a large item considering the importance of the 
question, particularly if it secures satisfactory condi- 
tions of wheel service under such equipment. No doubt 
the difference can be cut from $25 to $20, $15 or $10, if 
the quality of the wheel is reduced accordingly, but that 
is simply a return to a practice which is already pro- 
nounced unsatisfactory 

It has been held by some railroad companies that in 
the purchase of an extra quality of wheel there is not 
always the certainty of getting it, in reply to which it 
may be said that if the better quality is not paid for 
there is a certainty tliat it will not be delivered, and 
there is no reason why railway companies paying» for 
better wheels should not make sure that the same are 
delivered. The art of making high grade wheels has not 
been lost, and the knowledge of how to make chilled 
wheels of the best quaiity is still a matter of current al- 
though not general practice, for the reason that wheels 
of this class have not Deen in great demand of late years. 

The whole question seems to be one of comparative 
economy. It will no doubt be decided sooner or later by 
the users of heavy capacity cars. If accidents from the 
failure of an ordinary quality of chilled wheels in such 
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service involves greater expenses than the additional 
cost of obtaining wheels that will stand the service, the 
fatter will certainly be called for. The extra cost of 
1000 cars furnished with wheels that. will answer the re- 
quirements might not be equal to the loss sustained by 
the failure of one wheel of a quality insufficient for the 
service. The 50-ton car has undoubtedly come to stay 
and there is no more important detail of construction 
than the wheels The responsibility of providing the lat- 
ter of the necessary quality is a pressing one and it is 
surprisiug that it has not come up before, considering 
the large number of heavy capacity cars that have been 
constructed. 

A part of the article referred to above follows: 

* Present experience with coal and ore cars of large 
capacity seems to indicate that the limit of the cast iron 
wheel has been reached, unless a change in form is made 
or the wheel flanges are in some way relieved in service. 
The breakage of wheels, and particularly of flanges, un- 
der 50-ton cars has created a great deal of anxiety of 
late, and the question of the necessity of steel tired 
wheels for this service is now seriously raised. It has 
been said that the cars are too heavy and that there will 
be a general reduction from 50 to 40 tons as the maxi- 
mum capacity. There seems to be no question of 
the firm establishment of the 50-ton car, and the wheels 
must be made to carry them. Cast iron wheels for these 
ears have been strengthened at the hub to the point of 
withstanding a wheel press pressure of 110 tons upon a 
mandrel, and they have, in at least one case, been in- 
creased in weight to 690 pounds for the purpose of over- 
coming breakages in the plates but the breakage of 
flanges is not so easy to stop. The opinion that the limit 
of strength of the flanges of cast iron wheels of the pres- 
ent standard contour has beep reached is growing among 
those having the widest experience with these cars. It 
seems to be necessary to increase the thickness of the 
flange as it stood before 1894 or to take up the steel tired 
wheel. . . . Several broken flanges coming to our no- 
tice had blue fractures showing the influence of the 
brakes on mountain grades. This is troublesome in the 
East as well as in the West. It is evident that the near 
approach to 75 tons of car and load brings up new fac- 
tors in the matter of wheels.” 
ee ee 


McClure & Co.’s New Building.—McClure & Co., tin 
plate and metals, Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, are hay- 
ing plans drawn by F. J. Osterling, architect, of Pitts- 
burgh, for a six-story steel and brick warehouse, to be 
built on Second avenue, near Liberty street, in that city. 
The basement and first three floors will be occupied by 
McClure & Co. in their business in tin plate and metals, 
while the upper three floors will be rented. The build- 
ing will contain an electric light plant, power will be 
supplied to the upper three floors, and it is intended 
to make it a strictly modern structure throughout. A 
switch will run from the Pennsylvania Railroad tracks 
right into the building, affording the best facilities for 
receiving and shipping goods direct. Work on the struc- 
ture will be pushed as fast as possible, and the firm 
expect to occupy it within the next three or four months. 

sibs 

A new law, passed by the legislature of West Vir- 
ginia, provides that the annual license tax on non- 
resident corporations shall be as follows: Capitalization 

25,000 or under, $20; $25,000 to $100,000, at $50; $100,000 
to $1,000,000, at $50 and 40 cents on each $1000 in ex- 
cess of $100,000; $1,000,000 to $2,000,000, at $410 and 
30 cents on each $1000 in excess of $1,000,000; $2,000,000 
to $3,000,000, at $710 and 20 cents on each $1000 in excess 
of $2,000,000; $3,000,000 to $4,000,000, at $910 and 10 cents 
on each $1000 in excess of $2,000,000; where capitalization 
is more than $4,000,000, at $1010 and $50 on each $1,000,- 
000 in excess of $4,000,000. The authorized capital stock 
of the corporations already in existence can be reduced 
without charge upon application to the Secretary of 
State. 


Stringtown, a prosperous oil town 20 miles from Sis- 
tersville, W. Va., was almost totally destroyed by fire on 


February 20. An overpressure of natural gas set fire 
to a store and the flames quickly spread to the other 
buildings of the town. 

oOo 


Centrifugal Casting. 


Among the methods of casting metals designed to 
overcome or mitigate the difficulties usually met with in 
that art, the one which, in proportion to the time and 
energy devoted to it by inventors, has received the least 
notice in the literature of metallurgy, seems to be the 
subjection of the metal, while solidifying in the mold, to 
the action of centrifugal force. As far as I am aware, 
only one authoritative and connected account of this in- 
vention has ever appeared, and that was written to 
explain, and perhaps advertise, one invention (that of 
Huth), and gives little notice to several meritorious in- 
ventors, especially the Americans, and utterly fails to 
mention the pioneers in the art, although it purports to 
present a complete history of the subject. These 
omissions are due, no doubt, to the fact that the author, 
Prof. Ernst Sewicki of the Dresden Technical High 
School, depended almost entirely upon Dingler’s Poly- 
technisches Journal and some other German publications 
for his early history, and on German patents for that 
subsequent to 1877. This article, which appeared in the 
Zeitschrift des Vereines Deutscher Ingenieure of June 25, 
1898, commences with an account of the advantages 
claimed for this method of casting, and then the author 
proceeds to work out the mathematical theory of the 
matter. The third and fourth sections, on the history 
and practical applications, especially Huth’s, form the 
chief part of the article and will be referred to later. 

I shall endeavor to give a complete history of the 
subject, and especially describe the three important 
practical applications of it which have been made, set- 
ting forth at the same time the advantages which have 
been claimed and demonstrated. 

Early History. 


To Anthony G. Eckhardt of Soho, Middlesex County, 
England, a member of the Royal Society, belongs the 
credit of first conceiving this idea. In his patent, ob- 
tained in 1809, he illustrated molds rotating about verti- 
cal, horizontal and inclined axes, or rotating about two 
axes at the same time, and proposed to use them for 
forming solid or hollow bodies of various shapes. For 
the hollow bodies he either employed a core rotating 
relatively to the mold or dispensed with it by not filling 
the mold entirely. For spheres he employed a double 
rotation about the center of the mold. As far as funda- 
mental forms are concerned, he left little for future 
inventors to do, but he described no special construc- 
tions, using belts and bevel gears to produce rotation, 
and did not, so far as known, put his invention into 
actual operation. The only advantages which he claimed 
were that “the centrifugal force of the rotation causes 
the fluid to press against the interior surface, and ren- 
ders the cast more perfect and neat,’ and that the 
“apparatus is one of use to direct the pressure of the 
included fluid material to all parts of the mold.” 

For the next invention in this line we are indebted 
to an American, Thomas G. Lovegrove of Baltimore, 
who, in 1848, patented a crude apparatus for rotating 
a two-part pipe mold. It was supported horizontally on 
and between two revolving drums, being caused to rotate 
by them. He made other inventions during the next 15 
or 20 years, but none were of any consequence. Andrew 
Shanks obtained a patent in England on Lovegrove’s 
device in 1849, and is given the credit by Sewicki of 
being the first inventor to suggest the use of centrifugal 
force for casting metal. In the same patent he also de- 
scribed a mold consisting of a shallow cup, which ro- 
tated on its vertical axis, so that the metal would flow 
from the center up around its sides to produce a hollow 
vessel. Both Lovegrove and Shanks stated that their 
objects were to do away with the necessity for cores 
in casting hollow bodies, and to make it impossible for 
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the castings to come out thicker on one side than the 
other, a difficulty frequently met with when a core Is 
employed. 

Rotary Molds, 


The pioneer inventions having now been explained, 
the remaining work may be taken up by classes. There 
are four divisions into which rotary molds are easily 
divided: 

1. Those in which the mold rotates in a vertical posi- 
tion about a vertical axis. 

2, Those in which it rotates in a horizontal position 
about a horizontal axis. 

8. Those in which it rotates in a horizontal position 
about a vertical axis, or vice versa. 

4. Those in which it has two motions of rotation 
about two central axes. 

All of these were suggested by Eberhardt; Lovegrove 
used the second and a sort of combination of the third 
and fourth, and Shanks used the first and second. 


Vertical Rotation, 


The next after Shanks to propose a machine of this 
class was no less an authority than Sir Henry Bessemer 
1857), whose invention was directed to the manufac- 
ture of “railway bars, and other bars, plates, and rods 
of malleable iron or steel.” His idea was to extricate 
the gases from the molten metal. In 1859 Freeborn 
Adams inaugurated the idea of casting tubes of pure 
copper in this way, but the vertical mold does not ap- 
pear suitable for this, as a core has to be used for long 
tubes, which robs the invention of one of its principal 
advantages. It seems to be practicable and feasible 
only for those castings which have a large diameter 
relative to their face or width, as is the case with car 
wheels. Although it has been attempted many times in 
England, America and France, it has remained for a 
German civilengineer to first make this variety of centrif- 
ugal casting practicable. Professor Sewicki’s article, 
above mentioned, haying been written with special ref- 
erence to this invention. will be followed here as much 
as possible, instead of Huth’s patents, of which he has 
obtained several in Europe, but none in this country. 

The professor claims that Huth was the first to ad- 
vance the theory that the metal takes the paraboloidal 
form in the mold rotating on a vertical axis, but that 
water behaves in exactly the same manner under the 
same conditions is demonstrated in Merriman’s “ Treat- 
ise on Hydraulics,” first published in 1889. And it is 
the opinion of Professor Merriman that it has been 
known for about a century. It does not appear that 
Huth’s work in this line goes back beyond 1892. 

According to Professor Sewicki and the claim of one 
of Huth’s German patents, the latter was the first broad- 
ly to propose casting two metals or alloys together into 
a compound casting by centrifugal force, by pouring 
the second metal before the one first poured had solidified. 
This is evidently an improvement over the early French 
inventors (see next section, “ Horizontal Rotation ”’), 
who formed one part first, put it into a rotary mold, and 
then cast the other part onto it; but Bessemer, contrary 
to the professor’s allegations, seems to have entirely 
anticipated Huth in this. This will appear from the fol- 
lowing quotations from his above mentioned patent: 
“The pouring slowly of the fluid metal, and the con- 
stant accumulation or building up of a solid mass in 
the ingot mold, offers great facility for changing the 
quality of the metal during the process, either suddenly 
or by almost imperceptible gradations, so that an ingot 
may be composed of distinctly different qualities of 
metal, and pass gradually from steel to iron, or from 
bard steel to soft steel, or it may be made to pass from 
steel to iron by a sudden transition.” For the first he 
says that the steel may be allowed to flow into the mold 
gradually while the process of decarburization is going 
on, and for the second he suggests the use of two cru- 
cibles, one for each metal, the metal for the outside 
being poured first and then that for the softer and light- 
er inside. A. A. Needham of Rockford, Ill., also pro- 
posed the latter method for casting car» wheels in the 
same year that Bessemer did, and it has since been 
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tried by Davies, Bennett and Walker. M. Grand patented 
this method for combining tin and lead in France in 
1868, stating specifically: “‘ As soon as the lead is cast 
the second crucible, containing the tin or tin-zine al- 
loy, is poured; these two metals will be soldered to- 
gether on the still liquid interior surface of the lead,” 
the centrifugal force keeping the heavier lead furthest 
from the center. 

It would seem, therefore, that so far as the process 
is concerned, Huth has nothing new to offer; but if he 
has removed the practical objections, as the professor 
says, so that it can be used by manufacturers, all credit 
is due to him, and the results shown seem to prove that 
he has done this. It is not stated how he has accom- 
plished this result, except that the rate of rotation and 
the shape of the ingots are important features. The 
first is not a matter of invention, and I have been unable 
to find an account of anything new in the second, either 
in the article under discussion or in Huth’s patents. 
When that article was written, however, the process 
had been worked practically and was about to be put 
into operation at the Hoerde Works for the manufac- 
ture of various kinds of composite metal articles. espe- 
cially steel car wheels. 

The professor shows some excellent photographs of 
fractures of car wheels made by this process, which 
plainly indicate the layers of hard fine grained and soft 
coarse grained steel, and some views of castings made of 
plaster of paris, in two colors, show more plainly the 
separation of the two layers by the parabolic line. The 
following analysis of open hearth steel in a car wheel 
S viven: 


tim. Hub. 
Ree FG Mask shee Aloe Sm’ ean , seine 0.96 0.19 
EEC re rere ele 0.97 0.38 
Ne ee ee Pr ee ee ee 0.50 0.21 
I in den eaok aC RA oa ee ese wk be Ken 0.07 0.01 


The two kinds of metal are mixed at their surface of 
contact. 

The specific gravity of the metal first poured must 
not be less than that of the second, as otherwise they 
would mix too much. The speed of rotation also must 
be so regulated as to prevent too much mixing, and at 
the same time produce as high pressure as_ possible, 
about 120 revolutions per minute being found about 
right for ordinary car wheels. It must be remembered 
that the outside surface of the metal first cast is chilled 
as usual. Further advantages will be mentioned in con- 
nection with descriptions of Deming’s and Sebenius’ 
machines. 

Horizontal Rotation, 

Professor Sewicki says that the next invention after 
Shanks, and the second in the art, was brought out by 
Johnson, an Englishman, in 1857; but he was merely the 
agent of the French company, Jackson, Petin et Gaudet, 
who had patented their apparatus a year before in 
France, and had designed a similar device in 1855. 
Another Frenchman, Dumery, had preceded them, how- 
ever, his invention having been brought out six months 
before their first one. His idea was to place the body of 
a car wheel with a thin rim in the chill, heat it to a 
welding temperature, and then pour the harder metal 
for the working surface into the cavity in the rotating 
chill outside the rim. The machines of the French com- 
pany were directed to the production of car wheel tires. 
pipes, tubes, &c., of uniform steel. Instead of being the 
second in this field this company were the sixth. 

Cc. W. Torr patented a device in 1874 which was the 
prototype for a large number of inventions, including 
that of Deming, which will be described later. His mold 
was designed for casting long tubes of copper, “tin, 
brass, brittania and similar metals and alloys, the metal 
being introduced through a fixed runner at one end. 
Joseph Whitley of Leeds, England, has made more in- 
ventions in this line than anybody else, the period of his 
activity extending from 1864 to 1885, but it does not 
appear that any use of consequence has ever been made 
of them. Among others who have attempted to make 
this kind of casting practicable are Hiram S. Maxim, 
H. Lane and Wm. C. Farnum. 

Ferdinand Deming of Waterbury, Conn., has designed 
a form of rotary mold which has two hydraulic pistons 
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reciprocating from the positions shown in Fig. 1 (in 
vhich they form the end walls of the receiving tank B) 
o the positions in which one is at each end of the mold 
\. The receiving chamber is moved sideways by means 
if the rack and pinion C, to allow the hollow ingot to 
ve pushed out by the piston D. It is to be observed 
hat the piston D retards the flow of molten metal into 
he mold from the receiving chamber, so that it will en- 
er in a body instead of flowing along one portion of the 
iold, as is usually the case. Of course the piping and 
ilves for operating the pistons in the proper order form 
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and 30 inches long. The castings of the latter size were 
afterward drawn and finished into seamless tubes and 
showed under test greater strength to resist bursting 
than similar tubes cast by the old method, 
around sand cores. The thickness of the castings may, 
of course, be made to vary, according to the amount of 
metal introduced, but he has usually made his about 
14 inch thick. rotation 1800 revolu- 
tions per minute, but he thinks 3000 or 4000 would be 
better. 


pressure 
His speed of was 


He has had equal success with zinc, iron and 
steel, and claims that for copper and steel tube making 
































Fig. 1.—The 


aun important feature of this machine. In Deming’s 
latest device, patented July 3, 1900, an electric motor, 
mounted on the central part of the mold, is used to ro- 
tate it, and a pivoted pouring mouth with a lever for 
manipulation and a locking device is attached to each 
end. This is the only American invention mentioned 
by Professor Sewicki, and he dismisses it in a foot note, 
saying that it has no bearing on Huth’s invention, as 
t is a horizontal mold not designed for making com- 
pound castings. 

Deming has made some very successful experiments 


Deming 


Vachin 


no cheaper method can be devised for producing the 
hollow billets than a rotary mold. A battery of molds 
can be arranged to turn out any amount of work, and 
used as long as the supply of molten metal lasts. It is 
his opinion that with this method of producing billets, 
together with suitable machinery for making them, 
ordinary sizes of iron pipes can be made as cheaply as 
is now done by welding. 

S. L. Kneass has proposed the introduction of the 
molten metal by means of a trough as long as the mold, 


which is filled with metal, inserted in the mold, and 














Fig. 2. 
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with his machines, especially in 
for seamless tubes. 


casting pure copper 
He finds that it is cast perfectly 
round, without a trace of blow holes or sponginess, which 
does away with the necessity of alloying it with spelter, 
and that the central hole always comes out smooth and 
true and exactly concentric with the outside diameter 
of the casting, thereby eliminating cores and core mak- 
ing. It seems that these advantages will be appreciated 
by manufacturers. He began his experiments with 
tubes of 14% inches diameter and 6 inches long, and has 
been equally successful with those of 44% inches diameter 








The Sebenius Machine 


CASTING. 


dumped after the mold starts to rotate, the metal being 
deposited uniformly throughout the entire length of the 
mold. Others who have been working in this line lately 
in this country are H. C. Wolle, N. H. O. Lilienberg, J. 
Kelling and C. C. Allen. All of them have followed 
Torr and Deming in applying this style of rotary molds 
to the production of long hollow billets. 


Compound and Miscellaneous Rotation. 


The rotation of the mold about two of its diametral 
axes, at right angles to each other, at the same time, is 
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obviously fitted only for the production of spheres. The 
next to experiment in this line after Eckhardt was 
Peters, whose machine was patented in 1855. The theory 
in this case seems to be all right, but as the practical 
difficulties have not been overcome. it does not seem 
desirable to describe these inventions. Another idea is 
to make the axis of rotation adjustable, so that the mold 
may be rotated at different angles to the horizontal or 
to provide for the convenient extraction of the ingot. 
It was first propesed by Needham, above mentioned, and 
has since been tried in several countries, the latest in- 
ventor in this line being the Swede, Stridsberg. 

One of Eckhardt’s contributions to the third class, 
above described, was really a sort of combination of this 
class and the fourth class, for while the mold was 
mounted vertically, in a frame which rotated on a hori- 
zontal axis, it had a second rotation about its own axis. 
In 1867 Chalmers added to this by mounting a series 
of pipe molds radially on a disk or table rotating on a 
vertical axis, and provided means for giving each mold 
an additional rotation about its own axis. Bessemer 
was the second to employ this device without the second 
rotation, a comparatively simple construction which has 
been proposed for various kinds of small castings by 
Whitley, Banham, Taylor, Alexander, &c., and which 
has the advantage that castings of any shape may be 
produced by it. This idea is the basis of the first rotary 
casting process to be put into practical operation on a 
large scale. The credit for overcoming the practical 
difficulties belongs to J. L. Sebenius, superintendent of 
the Nykroppa (Sweden) Steel Works, where the process 
has been in very successful operation since 1891. (The 
Iron Age, December 15, 1892.) 

His first machine was illustrated and described in 
this journal on March 15, 1894, but a simpler illustration 
of it is shown here in Fig. 2. D is the rotating table, on 
which the molds F are hung, as shown in full lines. 
They are poured in that position from ladles which ap- 
pear above, and upon rotation the molds fly out into the 
dotted positions. In his later improvements the molds 
are arranged radially on the rotating table, like those 
of Bessemer. A specially designed gate or distributer is 
situated at the center, to direct the metal into the molds 
by means of the inclined radial ducts. 


He has suggested 
compound molds, 


similar to those used by Holley a 
quarter of a century ago for bottom casting, the ingate 
being in the center of a nest of eight molds. No ac- 
count of the success or extent of employment of this 
feature has reached this country as yet. The machine 
is usually placed in a pit below the floor surface for 
convenience and to lessen the danger. 

Several of these machines are in operation in Sweden, 
the cost of an apparatus large enough for a modern steel 
plant and capable of taking a 3-ton charge being less 
than $2000. The speed of rotation employed is from 
125 to 200 revolutions per minute, according to size. 
With the former it has been stated that a pressure of 
from 500 to 600 pounds per square inch is obtained 
(Revue Universelle). Ingots 15 inches square are solidi- 
fied in about 10 minutes, 5 or 6 horse-power being re- 
quired for every ton of metal. The advantages as stated 
are: 

1. Ingots are obtained free from blow holes and 
sound without adding any detrimental substances what- 
ever (Al, Si). 

2. The amount of carbon in the steel is evenly dis- 
tributed throvghout the whole ingot. 

3. The piping is reduced 60 per cent. 

4. The amount of fuel used in the heating furnace is 
lessened, for the reason that, as there are no blow holes, 
no welding heat is needed; and, for the same reason, 
time is saved, and also the material that would be lost 
through oxidation in a more intense heat. All the heat 
the ingot requires is only what is needed to make it 
pliable for the rolling mill. 

5. The steel, after being “ centrifugated,”’ shows all 
the physical qualities of a crucible steel of the same 
chemical composition. 

Most of these advantages will be seen to be incident 
to the processes of Deming and Huth, but they possess 
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the additional and very important one of dispensing wit! 
cores, as has been stated, and also are especially appli 
cable to the making of thin walled castings of certain 
shapes, on account of the sharp filling out of the mold 
cavities under pressure. Of course modifications ol 
Sebenius’ machine could be used for this purpose t 
advantage for bodies of any shape, as was seen by 
Whitley and others 

Other applications than those mentioned to whic! 
centrifugal casting has been put are the making of spiral 
forms, such as springs, &c., bells, gears, rivets, knives 
forks, spoons, &¢., and one inventor has attempted to 
line journal boxes in this way. The separation and 
casting of slag has also been attempted in this manner. 

The rate of rotation varies, of course, with circum- 
stances, the limits mentioned being 20 and 4000 r. p. m. 
The high rates can obviously be used only for the hori- 
zontal pipe molds, an intermediate rate being suitable 
for the vertical wheel molds, while one would not wish 
to suggest a very high rate for Sebenius’ device. Webb 
states that he has had very good success with a speed 
of 40 or 50 in casting wheels (Journal Iron and Steel 
Institute, 1882), but these lowest rates are not used in 
exactly the manner under discussion here, but are em 
ployed on the suggestion of Tchernoff that the crystals 
formed early in the casting operation could be removed 
by rotating the solidifying ingot instead of jarring it, 
as had been proposed (Revue Universelle, 1800). Two or 
three patents have been taken out on this idea. 

It may be stated, as showing the interest in this sub- 
ject on the part of inventors, that during the first six 
months of 1900 five patents on centrifugal casting ma- 
chines were taken out in this country, four of them 
being on the horizontal plan. Altogether about 35 of 
these machines have been patented here and the same 
number in England. 


<a 


Truly there is little that is “ new under the sun.” It 
seems that the manufacture of cast steel in India can be 
traced back for over 2000 years. In some old tombs 
which have been excavated at Wurrigaon, in Central 
India, and which are known to be at least 2400 years 
of age, are found fragments of weapons of cast steel. 
India holds, too, many other remarkable monuments of 
a bygone industrial skill that are a puzzle to the world. 
It has still to be explained how objects like the enor- 
mous wrought iron pillar near the Kutub Minar, bear 
Delhi, which weighs 10 tons and is 1800 years old, ac- 
cording to the inscriptions upon it, was manufactured 
with the primitive appliances then available. The huge 
iron girders at Puri, the ornamental iron gates of Som- 
nath, and the 24-foot wrought iron gun at Nurwar are 
also a constant source of wonder to modern metal- 
lurgists. 
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The Brier Hill Iron & Coal Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, makers of Brier Hill portiand cement, have recently 
entered some large orders for this material. They have 
sold to the new Youngstown Iron Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany 7000 barrels, to be used in the construction of a 
new tube mill, also to Republic Iron & Steel Company 
about 5000 barrels and to the Sharon Steel Company, at 
Sharon, Pa., from 65,000 to 70,000 barrels. Some time 
ago a shipment of this cement was made to Bermuda. 
David Tod is manager of the cement works. 


The action of the Government in clearing out all ob- 
jectionable bridge piers in the Ohio River below Pitts- 
burgh, in order to facilitate navigation, will likely bring 
about the building of one of the longest single span steel 
railroad bridges in the world. The bridge will replace 
the present one of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad 
at Beaver, and according to plans prepared by the rail- 
road officials it will require 5000 tons or more of struc- 
tural steel. 


Water was turned last week into the canal being dug 
for irrigating 500,000 acres of the Colorado desert in 
Southern California and 500,000 acres in Northern 
Mexico. It is expected that distributing canals will be 
completed by next November for the irrigation of 200,000 
acres. The water is taken from the Colorado River. 
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High Speed Toothed Gearing.* 
BY JAMES CHRISTIE. 


For the iransniission of power it frequently becomes 
recessary to use toothed gearing, subjected to high pe- 
ipheral speed, conjoinitly with high pressure per unit 
f tooth contact, and the object of these remarks is to 
ecord what has been successfully done in recent years, 
is much higher speeds are now successfully attained 
han formerly. Considered in a static the gear 
tooth satisfies the condition of stress if it is proportioned 
to endure forces acting transversely on it, and the pres- 
sure per unit ef contact is not of such intensity as per- 
nanently to deform the curved bearing surface of the 
teeth. When in motion, the curved surfaces slide upon 
ach other as they enter and leave contact, and when this 
sliding action is accompanied with high pressure the 
limit of endurance is soon reached, and in the case of 
nferior materials this occurs at comparatively low 
speeds and pressures. In addition to this, more or less 
mpact usually occurs, especially when the resistance is 
of a fluctuating character or the loads are suddenly ap- 
plied. The effects of this hammering action are dis- 
cernible by a flattening of the curved faces of the teeth, 
after which the proper engagement of the teeth ceases 
and the gear is speedily destroyed. 

To prevent this it is desirable to cut the teeth so 
accurately that no side clearance or back lash exists, 
and this is now usually done on first-class gearing of 
even the largest dimensions. Owing to the low elastic 
limit of cast iron and the bronzes, we cannot expect 
these metals to endure so high a pressure as steel, and 
steel appears to be the most trustworthy material to 
endure the highest pressures and speeds. This assertion, 
however, does not apply to all grades of steel. Soft steel 
surfaces abrade or cut very readily despite all methods 
of lubrication, and surfaces of this material should never 
be allowed to engage in sliding contact. Gearing of soft 
steel is usually destroyed by abrasion at quite moderate 
speeds. Rolling mill pinions of steel, containing 0.3 per 
cent. carbon, have been destroyed in a few months, 
whereas the same pattern in steel of 0.6 per cent. carbon 
has done similar work for several years without dis- 
Of course it is necessary to shape the teeth to 
a proper curve to insure proper engagement and uniform 
angular velocity. 

Some years ago there was required suitable gearing 
to connect the engines to a rolling mill in this vicinity. 
The diameters of the wheels were 37.6 inches and 56.4 
inches respectively. They were intended to revolve at 
speeds of 150 and 100 revolutions per minute and ex- 
pected to transmit about 2500 horse-power. The charac- 
ter of the service was such that renewal was a serious 
matter and long endurance very desirable. A high grade 
of steel was selected, especially in the pinion, in which 
the greatest wear would occur, and which, owing to the 
location, was the most difficult to replace. The pinion 
was forged from fluid compressed steel of the following 
composition: 


sense, 


tress. 


Per cent. 
ea i <a ola ciate weed sind war eie = anew nile de. 0.86 
EE Re TT eee ee 0.51 
Ne oa ek alate Xaieie-a&.& acd © hie. & oO A ee Obs ob oa 0.27 
Phosphorus and sulphur, both below......... ........ 0.03 


The spur wheel was an annealed steel casting: 


Per cent. 


CN Rae sie Wk ghia wia ea Wate. dibs wk ole baat ota ose Seren 0.47 
oe as wire hs ale Ae Vin teow ee ear 0.66 
a a ear 0.05 


The tooth dimensions, Fig. 1, were: Pitch, 4.92 inches; 
face, 24 inches. 

These were accurately cut with involute curves 
generated by a rolling tangent of 16 degrees obliquity. 
No side clearance was allowed. After starting the mill 
it was found that a higher speed was practicable than 
was originally contemplated. Higher pressures on the 
teeth were also applied, so that ultimately about 3300 
horse-power was transmitted through the gearing, cor- 
responding to a pressure of nearly 2100 pounds per inch 
of face. The speed was variable, but occasionally at- 
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tained a velocity of 260 revolutions per minute for the 
pinion, corresponding to a peripheral velocity of 2500 
leet per minute. 
eration for several vears and behaves satisfactorily. 

The highest for gearing that I can 
recall is that Mr. Geyelin in the Club 
Proceedings of The bevels had a 
peripheral velocity of 3900 feet per minute, but the pres- 
sure per inch of face was only about 680 pounds, the 


This gearing has been in constant op 
recorded speed 
described by 
1894. 


June, mortise 


diameter and speed being made high to reduce the pres- 
sure on the teeth. I understand that the life time of 
these bevels is not long. If made of a grade of steel, as 
previously described, their diameter and speed could be 
considerably reduced, and prolonged endurance would 
be realized. 

About the same time No. 1 was installed a similar ap- 
plication, made to another mill, the gear 
having a different speed ratio, and the angular velocity 
being lower: 


Fig. 2, was 


Pinion. Wheel. 

Per cent. Per cent. 
CO ec cvededn ene ouster 0.90 0.60 
ee ee ee 0.64 0.64 


A much larger set, Fig. 3, had been previously em 
ployed, transmitting about 2400 horse-power at 750 feet 
per minute peripheral speed, involving a pressure per 
inch of face of 3500 pounds. This latter pair were 4 
feet and 8 feet respectively, 7% inches pitch, 30 inches 
face, cut with involute teeth of 14 degrees obliquity: 


Pinion. Wheel. 

Per cent. Per cent. 
NE Shoe Soins le cee inkl apie Roar eae 0.52 0.42 
Manganese ........ 0.55 0.73 
Silicon pr RYECe aa lereecereubuaitle ta, a. aoe aie ara ane 0.107 0.279 
EN EES Pee eee rr eee ee 0.022 0.078 
ee eee ee Te Ter ee 0.02 0.05 


These gears have all rendered excellent service, and 
to-day are apparently as good as at the beginning. 

As considerable expense is involved in cutting large 
gears of hard steel, it is sometimes practicable to rough 
cut the gear after it is made as soft as possible by slow 
cooling, a higher degree of hardening being imparted 
before final finishing by air hardening or rapid cooling 
from the refining heat. This is not infrequently done in 
the case of screws and gears of moderate dimensions. 
In this event it is desirable to have the ratio of man- 
ganese low, say not over 0.5 per cent. or 0.6 per cent.; 
as a high manganese content seems to impart a per 
manent hardness that is not readily reduced by slow 
cooling. 

Essential Features of Gears, 

The subject of standard forms of teeth has recently 
become a matter of considerable interest, especially since 
the introduction of the electric motor, which has created 
a demand for accurate speed gear. Cycloidal curves so 
extensively used in the past seem to be less used in 
recent years than involute, for well-known reasons. The 
essential conditions required are that the osculating 
curves of the teeth must be normal to the point of 
tangency of the wheels throughout the are of tooth en- 
gagement. Accepting the involute curve as a standard, 
it is desirable to adopt a uniform angle of obliquity for 
the generating tangent. The adoption of an angle of 
15 degrees by a prominent manufacturer of cut gearing 
and cutters has led to an extended acceptance of this 
standard. It is claimed that this is not advisable, but 
as Mr. Lewis is to discuss this feature of the subject, I 
‘will not enlarge upon it further than to observe that 
Mr. Hawkins, who was one of the early investigators 
of the merits of the involute form of tooth in the middle 
of the century, recommended an obliquity of 20 degrees, 
and asserted that no practical inconvenience would be 
found from the resultant lateral thrust on the shaft 
journals. 

When all other conditions are satisfactory, the flatter 
the curve of the tooth the better, inasmuch as with a 
curve of long radius a higher pressure can be sustained 
than otherwise. With the ordinary straight tooth gear 
it is necessary to make the tooth of sufficient length, so 
that normal action never ceases between successive 
teeth. The wearing abrasion occurs when the teeih are 
entering and leaving normal contact. For this reasou 
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for very high speeds some form of the stepped or spiral 
tooth would appear to be favorable, using a short tooth 
of on the line of centers 


the 


engagement 
tooth. 
practicable 


nnd a minute are 


for each section of 
It appears to be 
faces of steel if one of the surfaces is hard, even if the 
other is comparatively soft, but for steel gearing for 
ordinary purposes I would suggest the use of steel not 
than 0.4 lf the speeds and pressures are 
unusually high, a much harder grade of steel becomes 
When a small pinion engages with a large 


to 


maintain sliding sur- 


less earbon. 
necessary. 
wheel, the former alone can be made of high grade steel 
When 
extreme speeds and pressures become necessary, the best 
results will be found by using in both wheels steel hav- 
ing a carbon content approaching 1 per cent., or an equal 
hardness, obtained by lower carbon and high manganese 
or otker desirable hardening addition. With gearing ac- 
curately cut from steel of this character and securely 
mounted, it believed that reasonable endurance will 
be obtained when the product of speed and pressure, 
divided by pitch, each within certain limits, does not 
exceed 1,000,000; for example, a speed of 3000 feet per 


approaching to a carbon content of 1 per cent. 
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gears are made in pairs, to run only with each other, no 
reason may at first appear why the forms of their teet! 

should not be determined by these considerations alon 

but sooner or later the patterns or cutters made especia 

ly for a certain combination of gears will surely | 

wanted for other conditions to which they do not par 

ticularly apply, and then it will be regretted that th 

teeth were not shaped for a larger range of usefulness 

To be sure this would involve a partial sacrifice of the 
advantages originally sought, but when one pattern or 
cutter can be made to serve almost as well as two or 
three, it does not pay to be too critical and particular 
about the fine points mentioned, the importance of which 
I believe has been largely overestimated. Of course, it 1s 
better that the are of recess should be longer than that 
of approach, to reduce friction and drive as nearly as 
possible at right angles to the line of centers, and it is 
also desirable, for the sake of smoothness in running, to 
have a long are of action, to which the are of approach 
contributes as well as the are of but a gear 
wheel for general use may drive or be driven, and its 
ares of approach and recess should, therefore, not be 
very different. It is also admitted that obliquity of ac- 
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HIGH SPEED 
minute and 1600 pounds pressure per inch of face, or 
vice versa; for gear of 5-inch pitch, assuming, so far as 


we know, a maximum speed of 5000 feet per minute for 


gear of any pitch, and permissible pressure to be pro- 


portional to the pitch. 


TOOTHED GEARING. 


uon has something to do with the efficiency of gearing, 
but the question arises, how much is efficiency affected 
thereby ? For a long time involute teeth were avoided 
by some builders because of the thrust along the line of 
centers, Which the early text books pointed out as caus- 


This statement that speeds and pressures are recipro- 
eal, or as one is increased the other must be reduced, in 
a fixed ratio, may not strictly be a rational one, but in a 
within the usual 


broad and general sense it is correct 
limits of practice. 
It will be understood that such a generalization as 


herein stated would aply to pinions having a liberal and 
not the minimum number of teeth. 


Interchangeable Gearing 

was the title of another paper by Wilfred 

It is well understuod that the teeth of gears may be 
varied indefinitely in shape, provided that their forms 
are generated by rolling something on the pitch line of 
the gear wheel. This describing outline may be a 
straight line, a circle, a logarithmic spiral, or anything 
else that will roll, but it cannot be of a shape that will 
not roll continuously in contact on the pitch line of the 
gear wheel as far as may be necessary to form the tooth 


Lewis. 


profile. 


Much attention has been paid to the forms best 


adapted to various combinations of teeth, with a view to 
engaging as many teeth as possible in action, and in- 
creasing the are of recess over that of approach for the 
sake of efficiency and smoothness in running. When such 


ing so much additional and unnecessary journal friction, 
involute forms a cycloidal system was 
adopted, in which the describing circle 
had a diameter one-half that of a 12-toothed pinion. In 
this system the obliquity of action varies along the path 
of contact from zero at the pitch point to about 23 de- 
grees at the end of a rack tooth, or 20 degrees at the end 
of a pinion tooth, making the general average of ob- 
liquity about 11 degrees. 

Along with this system arose the 15-degree involute 
system, for which Professor Willis designed his odonto- 
graph, and a 1414-degree system, for which the excuse 
has been made that the angle is easily laid off because 
its sine is practically one-fourth. But there is ng ad- 
vantage in this over 15 degrees, which may be quite as 
easily and more accurately originated, and probably the 
only advantage to be claimed is on the ground of thrust 
against the wheel centers. 

It is readily seen that this thrust on centers is propor- 
tional to the tangent of the obliquity, which for 11 de- 
grees is 0.194; for 1414 degrees, 0.259, and for 15 degrees, 
0.268; but these figures by no means represent the in- 
crease in pressure on journals due to the obliquity, be- 
cause combined with the thrust there is always a normal 
driving pressure far greater in amount; and, it may be 


and instead of 
quite generally 
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asked, what are journals for if not to take pressure in 


any direction ? Obviously, the pressure on journals for 
different degrees of obliquity is measured by the secant 
of the angle, and not by its tangent, and the three sys 
tems should, therefore, be compared as follows: 


11 degrees cycloidal, secant 11 degrees...... 1.0187 
14% degrees involute, secant 1414 degrees.... = 1.0829 
15 degrees involute, secant 15 degrees... 1.0353 


The differences in journal pressure for these systems 
are therefore very slight, and their differences in effi 
ciency are still less, because, as demonstrated by George 
B. Grant some years ago, the obliquity of action in invo 
tute gearing has no effect whatever upon the friction loss 
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HIGH SPEED 


in the teeth themselves. The sliding diminishes at the 
same rate as the pressure increases, and the loss in ef- 
fect, whatever it may be, is wholly due to journal fric- 
tion. 

The practical consideration of cost demands the for- 
mation of gear teeth upon some interchangeable system. 

The cycloidal system cannot compete with the invo- 
lute, because its cutters are formed with greater diffi- 
culty and less accuracy, and a further expense is en- 
tailed by the necessity for more accurate center dis- 
tances. Cycloidal teeth must not only be accurately 
spaced and shaped, but their wheel centers must be 
fixed with equal care to obtain satisfactory results. Cut 
gears are not only more expensive in this system, but 
also, when patterns are made for castings, the double 
curved faces require far more time and care in chiseling. 
An involute tooth can be shaped with a straight edged 
tool, such as a chisel or a plane, while the flanks of cy- 
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cloidal teeth require special tools, approximating in 
curvature the outline desired. It is, therefore, hardly 


necessary to argue any further against the use of cy- 
cloidal gear teeth, which have been declining in popu- 
larity for many years, and the question now to be consid- 
ered is the angle of obliquity most desirable for inter- 
involute teeth. 

The importance of this question was impressed upon 
me about 14 years ago, at which time Wm. Sellers & Co. 


contemplated a change from the cycloidal system above 


changeable 


described to an involute of which the obliquity was to be 
determined. A careful investigation of the subject in all 


its aspects then led me to the conclusion that to be en- 
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3. 
GEARING. 


tirely satisfactory between the limits of a 12-toothed 
pinion and a rack an obliquity of 224%4 degrees was re- 
quired, but in view of the fact that 12-toothed pinions 
would more frequently engage other gears than racks, 
an obliquity of 20 degrees was finally adopted. This in- 
crease of 5 degrees over common practice then seemed 
so radical a departure from all previous experience that 
it was undertaken with some hesitation and the appre- 
hension of a return later on to a more conservative 
amount, but the only regret has been that the larger 
angle was not adopted without regard to any precon- 
ceived notions. By common consent the addendum dis- 
tance on all gear teeth is between 0.5 and one-third of 


tue pitch, 0.3 pitch being used for circumferential 


1 
pitches, and = (n being the number per inch) for diam- 


etral pitches. The firm of Wm. Sellers & Co. use the 
former in both cases, but the general tendency seems to 
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be the other way, on acount of 


equivalent to P or 0.3283 p, and the difference is, there- 
fore, Slight. Occasionally there is some discussion about 
the merits of long and short teeth, shorter teeth being 
advocated for their greater strength, and in certain com- 
binations it is quite possible to use them, but in an inter- 
changeable system the addendum must be long enough 
to insure an are of action that will safely cover the pitch 
in all therefore, not thought desirable to 
suggest a change in this well established particular. 


cases. It is, 


Interference in Involute Gearing. 


The difficulty encountered in the use of involute gear- 
ing of common obliquity 
as interference. 


14%, or 15 degrees—is known 
This is most apparent between racks 
and pinions, and is due to the path described by the point 
of the rack tooth crossing the involute face of the pinion 
near the base line. A very important part of the acting 
face of the pinion must then be cut away to clear the 
rack at the loss of a large part of the are of action, or the 
end of the rack tooth must be rounded, thus destroying 
its claim to the advantages of the involute system and 
giving it a mongrel character. To avoid this defect, 
which occurs in the common systems to all pinions of 
less than 30 teeth, it is necessary to increase the ob- 
liquity, letting a addendum in terms of the pitch. 
a = obliquity. 2» smallest number of teeth to en- 
gage with a rack without interference. Then it can 


o- 
~ 


be shown that sin*a = 


(1); and assuming a = 0.3 


and n = 12, we have sin‘a = 5 = 0.15708, whence a = 


90 , 
23° 19”. 


Making a = 20° and a = 0.3, as in the Sellers’ sys- 
tem, we have n = 16, and it has been found by experi- 


ence that the interference is noticeable between 12- 
toothed pinions and such gears as they frequently en- 
gage, of from 30 to 60 teeth. 
Letting a@ = 0.8283 in equation (1), 
9 
= a from which n = 30. 


we have sin’a 
The angle 221° is suggested 


as a convenient one to adopt, being a quarter of the 
quadrant, and for this it is believed the interference be- 
tween a 12-toothed pinion and a rack will be practically 


imperceptible. For a = we shall then have n 
9 

sin? 2917 = 13.35; and for a = 0.3, n = 12.87. 

The pressure on journals will be increased to secant 

991 


221..° = 1.0824, which is only about 5 per cent. more than 
usual. 

The are of action will always cover the pitch by a 
margin of 0.3 to 0.6 thereof, and it will vary but little 
in extreme cases. 

The wear on the teeth of pinions will be less con- 
centrated at the base line, and by avoiding interference, 
their are of action is actually increased. It may be 
urged that the whole load is necessarily concentrated on 
a single tooth, and without denying this I maintain that 
such is generally the case in any system of gearing, how- 
ever long the are of action may appear on paper. A 
division of the load on several teeth implies absolute 
perfection in forming and spacing the teeth, a condition 
never attained in practice, and it is therefore never safe 
to assume that the load is carried by more than one 
tooth under any circumstances. Frequently the serv- 
ice required of gearing necessitates a change in pitch 
due to wear at some part of the circumference more 
than at others. For example, in a punching machine the 
load is concentrated on a few teeth, which do the work 
while the others have comparatively nothing to do, and 
as the working teeth wear away there is necessarily a 
change of pitch between them and the others not so 
worn, while the pinion probably wears all over and re- 
tains a uniform pitch. 

By the adoption of 22\%4-degree obliquity a consider- 
able increase in the strength of teeth will be effected 
in addition to the advantages already mentioned, and if 
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it is within the province of the Engineers’ Club of Phil- 
adelphia to advocate much needed reforms in engineer- 
ing practice, I would suggest “ Uniformity in Inter 
changeable Gearing” as a subject worthy of its atten- 
tion. By the action of the Franklin Institute more than 
30 years ago a standard system of screw threads was in- 
augurated, and if by the interchange of opinions an 
agreement among engineers can be reached as to what 
system of gearing is best for general adoption the need- 
less diversity which now exists may gradually disap- 
pear. 

The object of this paper is not to direct an expression 
of opinion in concurrence with the views here expressed, 
so much as to bring out well considered discussion lead- 
ing to the formation of sound opinions. 

J realize that a good deal may be said against the in- 
troduction of a new system of gearing differing from 
iuose already in use, and that it may be impracticable 
in many cases to make any change, however desirable, 
but with the great improvements that have recently 
been made in the methods of gear cutting a change of 
system is not so serious a matter as it was a few years 
ago. 

Uniformity in interchangeable gearing by all build- 
ers of machinery is certainly to be desired, and to this 
end it should be possible for engineers to agree upon the 
system most worthy of adoption, leaving the question of 
expediency to take care of itself. 

Discussion, 

The papers were discussed together. 

E. Graves: Mr. Christie made reference to some gear 
wheels concerning which I wish to give some further 
particulars. These consist of three sets of cast steel 
bevel wheels, all duplicates. The pinions are the driv- 
ers, and are 57.39 inches pitch line diameter, have 36 
teeth, 5-inch pitch and 20-inch face. The wheels are 
14.8 inches in diameter, have 47 teeth of same face. The 
teetn are carefully cut to involute lay out, and are 3.43 
inches high—1.59 inch above pitch line, 1.84 inch be- 
low pitch line—and 2 15-32 inches thick on pitch line. 
The normal speed of pinion is 260 R. P. M., giving 200 
revolutions to the wheel, and nearly 4000 feet circum- 
ferential speed on pitch line. The transmission is 1500 
horse-power. Assuming that the entire load should 
come on the outer end of one tooth, and was equally dis- 
tributed along its length, the result would be 2100 
pounds per square inch fiber strain at the root of the 
tooth. 

The pinion is mounted on the upper end of a vertical 
shaft 148 feet long. This shaft is 10 inches in diameter, 
and the sections are joined together with solid forged 
on flange couplings. At the lower end is the runner of 
a turbine driving wheel having upward discharge. The 
upper section of shaft is provided with a thrust bear- 
ing. When the turbine gate is only partially opened, the 
weight of the shaft results in a downward pressure in 
this bearing; with full gate opening the weight of the 
shaft is more than overcome and the result is an up- 
ward pressure in thrust bearing. This thrust bearing 
is of rings turned out of an enlarged forging in much 
the same manner as steamship shaft thrust bearings. 
The thrust collars are divided so that one portion re- 
sists the longitudinal motion to the shaft in one direc- 
tion, and the remaining portion in the opposite direc- 
tion; these two sets are adjustable in reference to each: 
other, so that the longitudinal motion to shaft does not 
exceed about 1-32 inch. The whole bearing is inclosed: 
in a tight case and is lubricated by forced pressure of 
oil fed through center of shaft, with exit openings at 
each thrust ring. The longitudinal motion to horizontal 
shafts is limited by the back bearing of wheel center. 
Both shafts extend through the gears and are supported 
in a massive bridge casting, with bearings adjustable. 
Gears are inclosed in a casing and are lubricated by oil 
fed under pressure through several small jets applied 
just in front of teeth as they mesh together. 

These gears have been in service for five years; their 
behavior, however, has not been wholly up to expecta- 
tions. Their wearing power, in the sense of resisting 
abrasion, is satisfactory, but at different times teeth. 
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have been broken out. 


This breaking has been confined 
entirely to the pinion, and the nature of the break is the 
same in all cases, evidently beginning at the large end, 
cracking around the root, and following along the tooth. 
In some cases the break has followed more than half the 
length of the tooth and the piece has been thrown out: 
in most cases the existence of the crank in its early 
stages has been detected by the sound of the gear in ac 
tion. The quality of the steel in castings is the ordi 
nary commercial article. The widest variation in an 
alysis observed is, in one instance: 


er SERENE Tyna aN gy Be a=) Et Oh Oe ee en Oe ee 


Per cent 
DN erie iete Se wees gi 0.25 
NT a a Rein Wait Wise Steen a ar’ Saicrk eo ao eek Ke aaa -. 0.036 
I hl sae aici ia dk pi ah race 9 ha ail mie, Weta sia ets . 0.071 
Manganese Sata han asta ios = ; 0.74 
Carbon ; : . : 0.31 

Another: 

Per cent. 
RS ig iro ited Cb oe 0.27 
ra eerie esa tae lag ho wig asi lo aloud 0.03 
ce ahha ae ak 0.032 
OS hil ee ret a, bie Saeed ata oe io 0.80 


As is to be expected, the softer metal has resisted 
breaking the longer. In two sets of these gears the re 
sisting work is of a varying nature with sudden and 
wide fluctuations; in the third instance the working is 
more constant. This variation of conditions does not 
seem to have influenced failure, as the teeth have broken 
in all the sets. 

One of the practical difficulties in operating bevel 
gears of the nature described is the difficulty of holding 
them so that they will be in proper contact; longitudinal 
motion in either shaft throws them out of pitch. The 
most serious problem, however, is in securing and main- 
taining shafts so that the extended axis lines of same 
pass through a common point. The effect of power 
transmission from pinion to gear is to put these axis 
lines out of position, moving them in opposite directions 
and resulting in end contact of teeth and concentrated 
load instead of evenly distributing the load along the 
whole length of tooth. In this particular the question 
of maintaining bevel gears is decidedly more of a prob- 
lem than that of spur gears. In this latter case small 
end motions of carrying shafts produce no effect, while 
the wearing of bearings is only the shifting of pitch line, 
and, as it occurs slowly, it will, within reasonable limits, 
adjust itself. 

As a matter of further interest I will mention that in 
this same room with these gears are three other sets of 
bevel gear having cut steel pinions and mortise wheel 
with cast iron rims. The diameters and ratios of these 
—speeds, mountings and service—are practically the 
same as those described, but the transmission of power 
is 1100 instead of 1300 horse-power. The pinions have 
33 teeth, 54% inches pitch, with 20 inches face, the teeth 
being planed down to 2% inches thickness on pitch line. 
The wheels have 43 teeth. These gears have been in 
service some seven years. None of the pinions has ever 
given way; the wooden teeth in the wheels, however, 
last only from six weeks to two months, an extra rim 
being kept on hand for refilling and replacing. 

L. F. Rondinella: I wish to say a word on the history 
of the use of cycloidal and involute curves in gear teeth, 
which has been alluded to by Mr. Lewis. The cycloidal 
curves were advocated by Willis and by Reuleaux (the 
English and the German authorities on mechanics), who 
both recommended an angle of obliquity at the pitch 
line of 15 degrees, Willis explaining that he adopted this 
angle because he found “ by various trials”’ that it gave 
“the best form to the teeth.” * On account of the diffi- 
culty of drawing the accurate curves, these two authors 
also gave methods of construction to represent them 
approximately by circular arcs, and while Willis’ method 
was for a straight flank pinion of 12 teeth, and Reu- 
leaux’s} for one of 11 teeth, they produce identical re- 
sults when the same constants are used. I have com- 
bined and simplified these two methods into one, which 
I have used for many years with my students in drafting 


** Principles of Mechanism,” second edition, p. 134. 


7" Kinematics of Machinery,” pp. 161 and 163. 
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at the Central Manual Training School. With regard to 
the involute curve in the teeth of wheels, it was Willis 
who proposed the angle of 141% degrees as 
venient 


“a very con 


value,” because its sine “equals one-quarter 

His method of construction for finding a 
that approximates to the involute I have 
also by 31.30 (which is as 
nearly correct) for the cosine of this angle of obliquity. 
My methods of construction, together with tables from 
which the resultant values can be got directly, may be 
found in *“ Notes on the Design of Gear Wheels,” pub- 
lished in the * Journal of the Franklin Institute,” April, 
1894. By drawings carefully made at that time I com- 
pared circular ares got by these methods with the true 
cycloidal through the same pitch points, and 
found that the approximate cycloid was almost perfect 
for the teeth of a rack, while for the teeth of a wheel 
the approximate epicycloid made the points a trifle nar 
row and the approximate hypocycloid made the flanks 
a trifle thick. It is only recently, however, that I have 
tested Willis’ method for the approximate involute for 
the teeth of wheels, and I find that it makes the points 
of the teeth much too narrow; and that a radius equal to 
three-eighths (instead of one-fourth) of the pitch radius 
is needed to produce a circular are that approximates 
very closely to the true involute with this obliquity. It 
is, perhaps, fortunate that this error existed in Willis’ 
method, for It has probably prevented the disastrous re- 
sults of interference in many when employed 
where this angle of obliquity has been used (as it should 
not be) for a wheel with less than 30 teeth. The ad- 
vantages of using a larger angle of obliquity for involute 
teeth have only recently been appreciated. 

Mr. Lewis: In regard to approximate methods, I 
would say that for many years the firm of William Sell- 
ers & Co. generated cutters by means of two circular 
ares, but finally came to the conclusion that no approxi- 
mate method whatever is satisfactory for gears which 
had to run at any speed. It is not sufficiently accurate, 
and the error in form cannot be detected on paper be- 
cause no drawing can be made close enough. The curve 
must be mechanically generated to form gears that will 
run at the speeds required by modern practice. It might 
be well enough to lay out castings for slow running 
gears by circular arcs, but as soon as any speed is de- 
veloped the departure from the true shape is at once 
noticed, and the greater the speed the more deafening 
the noise. The machine, therefore, which was originally 
designed to approximate the shape by circular arcs was 
converted into a machine which actually described the 
shapes—the cycloidal and the hypocycloidal curves. But 
that was finally displaced by another generating ma- 
chine for involute teeth, the advantages of the involute 
system having become very apparent. 

In regard to the pressures carried by gear teeth, Mr. 
Christie seems to lay down a rule making the product 
of speed and pressure constant. This would reduce the 
load in proportion to the speed, and it seems to me an 
open question whether that should be adhered to or not. 
I do not think it has been demonstrated how the pres- 
sure of the teeth should vary with the speed. Some ex- 
periments, I think, should be made which would indicate 
that more clearly than has heretofore been done. It is 
interesting to note his remarks regarding the influence 
of the hardness of the metal upon the pressures carried, 
and instead of reckoning the pressure by the inch as so 
much per inch of face, it seems to me the pitch should 
also be included, because the face of a gear tooth is very 
much like a roller, and the pressure carried by a roller 
varies with its diameter as well as with the face. Some 
authorities seem to think that it should vary with the 
square root of the diameter; others directly with the 
diameter, and I am inclined to the latter opinion. If 
gear teeth are proportioned for strength they are also 
proportioned for wearing pressure and surface to carry 
the load. 

W. Trinks: I wish to call attention to an article on 
high speed gearing in the November and December num- 
bers of the Zeitschrift des Vereins deutscher Ingenieure, 
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* Trinciples of Mechanism,” second edition, p. 133. 
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1899, by the chief engineer of the General Electric Com- 
pany, at Berlin, Germany. ‘The experiments show that 
there is no rule for the relation between pressure and 
speed; it depends upon accuracy; the load on the teeth 
may be the higher the more accurately the gears are 
made, A remarkable method of manufacturing gears 
was the outcome of the experiment. The curves are 
laid out on paper three or four times the size of the 
real tooth, reduced to proper size by photography, trans- 
ferred on sheet steel and etched in. Thus the highest 
degree of accuracy is obtained. 

It was found that neither cycloidal nor involute 
curves gave the best results. Another curve was de- 
veloped with a view to reducing the sliding motion be- 
tween the teeth. The article contains very interesting 
diagrams on this point. By dividing the length of two 
working teeth into an equal number of parts, the amount 
of sliding action can be determined and the fact shown 
that it is reduced to a minimum by these methods. 

Another thing shown by the paper is never to place 
a fly wheel close to a gear. If possible, have a good 
length of shaft between. Slight inaccuracies in the pitch 
of the wheel require acceleration or retardation of the 
mass, and in order to do this force is needed. This force 
causes a hammering on the teeth which may break 
them; in other words, plenty of elastic material should 
be between the inertia masses and the gears. I feel 
pretty sure that all engineers will be much interested 
in the article; it is a valuable treatise on high speed 
gearing. 

hbdiiainiiiies 
The Mining Engineers. 


The eightieth meeting of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers was held at Richmond, Va., last week, 
the headquarters of the society being at the Jefferson 
Hotel. The opening session on Tuesday evening began 
with the reading by the secretary, in the absence of the 
author, of a paper on “The Great Oil Well at 
Beaumont, Texas,” by Anthony F. Lucas, the discoverer 
of the new field. The paper was illustrated by lantern 
slides. James Douglas, president of the institute, fol- 
lowed with an illustrated account of the Paris Exposi- 
tion, showing the exhibits of the various countries in 
the mining and metallurgical sections. A reception fol- 
lowed 

The second session was held on Wednesday morning, 
and was devoted chiefly to the discussion of papers re- 
lating to specifications for steel rails. We printed last 
week a paper by Robert W. Hunt of Chicago, entitled 
“ Finishing Temperatures for Steel Rails,” and publish 
this week the contribution to the discussion by William 
R. Webster. Henry G. Morris of Philadelphia presented 
a paper on the “ D'Auria Air Compressor and Pump.” 

The afternoon was given over to visits to the new in- 
stallation of the Virginia Electrical Railway & Develop- 
ment Company, an exceedingly interesting undertaking. 
It consists of a very comprehensive series of works for 
the utilization of the water power of the James River. 
The dam extends entirely across the river, a total length 
of about 1700 feet, exclusive of the guard wall at the 
upper end of the canal. The average hight of the con- 
crete masonry dam above the river bed is about 5 feet, 
the maximum hight being about 8 feet. The masonry 
dam is not built in masonry to the hight at which it is 
proposed to carry the water, but the desired level (4 feet 
higher) is maintained by dropping gates operated frem 
a bridge on the piers built along the crest of the masonry 
dam and above the highest freshet level. The construc- 
tion and operation of these gates is somewhat difficult 
to describe briefly, but will readily be apparent upon 
inspection. 

The upper 900 feet of the canal is a natural channel 
enlarged by excavations of both earth and rock to an 
average area of waterway of 1200 square feet. The re- 
maining 1300 feet consists of a canal with concrete 
masonry side wall and a smooth lining of concrete mas- 
onry on the bottom. The dimensions are 50 feet wide 
by 13 feet deep below the water line. The expected 
sapacity of the canal is 5500 to 6000 cubic feet per sec- 
ond. The head gates are ten openings, each 12 feet wide 
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by 8 feet high, provided with heavy timber frames, each 
of which supports five small gates. 

The foundations, walls of superstructure, roof cover- 
ing and chimney, are all built of concrete masonry. The 
power house, as at present built, is about 110 feet square. 
Chimney is 175 feet above the grate surface, and has an 
internal diameter of 11 feet. Provision has been made 
for an extension of the power house to nearly 300 feet 
in length. The present installation of machinery com- 
prises four units, each consisting of a pair of 51-inch 
Victor turbines, 750 kw. General Electric Company gen- 
erators, and “steeple” tandem compound engines, all 
direct connected. The engines will run condensing, the 
condensing apparatus being of the siphon type. Each 
unit is capable of developing 1400 horse-power as a 
maximum for the wheels, and 1500 horse-power as a 
maximum for the engines. There will also be a gravity 
oiling system, Lombard water wheel governors, bal- 
ancing and booster sets, two motor driven alternating 
sets, two drainage pumps and an electrically operated 
crane of 25 tons capacity. The boiler installation con- 
sists of two double batteries of B. & W. water tube boil- 
ers, each single battery being rated at 518 horse-power. 
The continuous current switchboard has at present 24 
panels, distribution being on the 235-470 volt three-wire 
system. The alternating current switchboard has not as 
yet been installed. The feeders of the distributing sys- 
tem are carried in underground conduits, of which there 
are 41 duct miles, and the underground mains are Edison 
tubes, of which there are about 13 miles. 

A large part of the company visited the tobacco fac- 
tories of the T. C. Williams Company. 

Thursday morning was given over to a session at 
which a series of papers were presented on the subject 
of the origin of ore deposits. These were “ Problems in 
the Geology of Ore Deposits,” by J. H. L. Vogt of Chris- 
tiania, Norway; “ The Origin of Ore Deposits,” by Rich- 
ard Beck of Freiburg, Saxony; and a discussion of the 
paper by Van Hise, by H. Foster Bain of Washington, 
©. R. Keyes of Des Moines, E. 8. Emmons of Washing- 
ton and Walter H. Weed of Washington. 

The annual report of the council was presented, show- 
ing receipts from al] sources during the year of $34,- 
369.54, and disbursements of $32,891.42. The cash bal- 
ance on hand on December 31, 1900, was $1478.12. In 
addition to this the institute possesses invested funds 
of a par value of $15,900, having a present market value 
of more than $20,000. The total present membership is 
2799, or including new members proposed and not yet 
elected, about 2900. 

The afternoon was devoted to excursions to the Wil- 
liam R. Trigg Shipyards, the Richmond Locomotive 
Works and the plant of the Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Company. 

The whole of Friday was devoted to an excursion by 
train to the University of Virginia at Charlottesville, an 
opportunity also being offered to visit Monticello, tne 
home of Jefferson. Some of the party made a side ex- 
cursion to the Pyrites Mines, at Mineral, Louisa County, 
Va. In the evening Theodore Dwight of New York 
showed a series of lantern slides of points of interest in 
Mexico, it being the purpose of the institute to visit that 
country in November of the present year. 

Among those present at the meeting were: 

Dr. James Douglas, president of the Copper Queen Consolidated 
Mining Company, retiring president of the Institute. 


E. E. Olcott, president-elect, consulting engineer, of New York. 

Henry G. Morris, Philadelphia. 

B. F. Fackenthal, Jr., president Thomas Iron Company, Easton, 
Pa. 

W. J. Johnston, publisher Mines and Metallurgy, New York. 

Professor R. H. Richards, Mass. Institute of Technology, Bostoa. 

William R. Webster, consulting engineer, Philadelphia. 

W. B. Cogswell and James William Smith, Solvay Process Com 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Taylor Alderdice, National Tube Company, Pittsburgh. 

Robert W. Hunt, Chicago. 

Burdett Loomis, Hartford, Conn. 

T. Catesby Jones, Iron Gate, Va. 

John Birkenbine, consulting engineer, Philadelphia. 

E. C. Pechin, Buchanan, Va. 

Edgar 8S. Cook, president Warwick Iron & Steel Company, Potts- 
town, Pa. 

George D. Ormrod, Donaldson Iron Company, Emaus, Pa. 

Edward L. Landis, Philadelphia. 
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George S. Morrison, New York. 

J. M. Garvin, Rock Run, Ala. 

E. Gibbons Spilsbury, consulting engineer, New York. 

Dr. David T. Day and E. W. Parker, U. S. Geological Survey, 
Washington. 

Richard P. Rothwell, editor Engineering and Mining Journal, 
New York. 

Cc. Kirchhoff, editor The Iron Age, New York. 

WwW. S. Hungerford, W. Ames & Co., Jersey City. 


The United States 


The Charter. 

The following is the text of the articles of incorpora- 
tion filed with the State Department of New Jersey on 
the 25th inst.: 

We, the undersigned, in order to form a corporation 
for the purposes hereinafter stated, under and pursuant 
to the provisions of the act of the Legislature of the 
State of New Jersey entitled “An Act Concerning Cor- 
porations (Revision of 1896),” and the acts amendatory 
thereof and supplemental thereto, do hereby certify as 
follows: 

1. The name of the corporation is United States Steel 
Corporation. 

2. Location of principal office in the State of New 
Jersey is at 51 Newark street, in the city of Hoboken, 
county of Hudson. The name of the agent therein and 
in charge thereof upon whom process against the cor- 
poration may be served is Hudson Trust Company. 

Said office is to be the register’s office of said cor- 
poration. 

The Objects, 


3. The objects for which the corporation is formed 
are to manufacture iron, steel, manganese, coke, copper, 
lumber and other materials, and all or any articles con- 
sisting or partly consisting of iron, steel, copper, wood 
or other materials, and all or any products thereof. 

To acquire, own, lease, use or develop any lands 
containing coal or iron, manganese, stone or other ores, 
or oil and any woodlands or other lands for any pur- 
pose of the company. 

To mine or otherwise to extract or remove coal, 
ores, stone and other minerals and timber from any 
lands owned, acquired, leased or occupied by the com- 
pany, or from any other lands. 

To buy or sell, or otherwise to deal or to traffic in 
iron, steel, manganese, copper, stone, ores, coal, coke, 
wood, lumber and other materials, and any of the prod- 
ucts thereof, and any article consisting or partly con- 
sisting thereof. 


To construct bridges, buildings, machinery, ships, 
boats, engines, cars and other equipment, railroads, 


docks, slips, elevators, water works, gas works and 
electric works, viaducts, aqueducts, canals and other 
waterways and other means of transportation, and to 
sell the same or otherwise to dispose thereof, or to 
maintain and operate the same, except that the com- 
pany shall not maintain or operate any railroad or 
canal in the State of New Jersey. 

To apply for, obtain, register, purchase, lease or 
otherwise to acquire and to hold, use, own, operate, and 
introduce and to sell, assign or otherwise to dispose of 
any trade-marks, trade names, patents, inventions, im- 
provements and processes used in construction with or 
secured under letters patent of the United States or 
elsewhere or otherwise; and to use, exercise, develop, 
grant licenses in respect of, or otherwise to turn to 
account any such trade-marks, patents, licenses, proc- 
esses, and the like, or any such property or rights. 

To engage in any other manufacturing, mining, con- 
struction or transportation business of any kind or 
character whatsoever, and to that end to acquire, hold, 
own and dispose of any and all property, assets, stocks, 
bonds and rights of any and every kind; but not to en- 
gage in any business hereunder which shall require the 
exercise of the right of eminent domain within the 
State of New Jersey. 


THE IRON 


AGE. 


J. M. Sherrerd, Taylor Iron & Steel Company 
William H. Wiley, New York. 
Theodore Dwight, New York. 


, High Bridge, N. J. 


Among those who were active members of the local 
committee were Robert M. Blankenship and Arthur B. 
Clarke of the Old Dominion Iron & Nail Works Com- 
pany and C. C. Jones. 


Steel Corporation. 


To acquire by purchase, subscription or otherwise, 
and to hold or dispose of stocks, bonds, or any other 
obligation of any corporation formed for, or then or 
theretofore engaged in or pursuing any one or more of 
the kinds of business, purposes, objects or operations 
above indicated or owning or holding any property of 
any kind herein mentioned; or of any corporation own- 
ing or holding the stocks or the obligations of any such 
corporation. 

To hold for investment, or otherwise to use, sell or 
dispose of any stock, bonds or other obligations of any 
such other corporation; to aid in any muanuer any cor- 
poration whose stocks, bonds or other obligations are 
held or in any manner guaranteed by the company, and 
to do any other acts or things for the preservation, pro- 
tection, improvement or enhancement of the value of 
any such stock, bonds, or other obligation, or to do 
any acts or things designed for any such purpose; and 
while owner of any such stock, bonds or other obliga- 
tions, to exercise all the rights, powers and privileges 
of ownership thereof, and to exercise any and all voting 
power thereof. 

The or purpose of the company from 
time to time, to do any one or more of the acts and 
things herein set forth, and it may conduct its business 
in other States, and in the Territories and in foreign 
countries, and may have one office or more than one 
oftice and keep the books of the company outside of the 
State of New Jersey, except as otherwise may be pro- 
vided by law; and may hold, purchase, mortgage and 
convey real and personal property either in or out of 
the State of New Jersey. 

Without in any particular limiting any of the objects 
and powers of the corporation it is hereby expressly 
declared and provided that the corporation shall have 
power to issue bonds and other obligations in payment 
for property purchased or acquired by it, or for any 
other object in or about its business; to mortgage or 
pledge any stock, bonds, or other obligations or any 
property which may be acquired by it; to secure any 
bonds or other obligations by it issued or incurred, to 
guarantee any dividends or bonds or contracts or other 
obligations; to make and perform contracts of any kind 
and description and in carrying on its business for the 
purpose of attaining or furthering any of its objects 
to do any and all other acts and things and to exercise 
any and all of its powers which a copartnership or 
natural person could do and exercise, and which now 
or hereafter may be authorized by law. 


business is, 


The Preferred Stock, 

4. The total authorized capital stock of the corpora- 
tion is $3000, divided into 30 shares of the par value 
of $100 each. Of such total authorized capital stock 
15 shares, amounting to $1500, shall be preferred stock 
and 15 shares, amounting to $1500, shall be common 
stock. 

From time to time the preferred stock and the com- 
mon stock may be increased, according to law, and may 
be issued in such amounts and proportions as shall be 
determined by the Board of Directors, and as may be 
permitted by law. 

The holders of the preferred stock shall be entitled 
to receive when and as declared from the surplus or 
net profits of the corporation yearly dividends at the 
rate 7 per cent. per annum and no more, payable 


of 7 
quarterly on dates to be fixed by the by-laws. The 
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dividends on the preferred stock shall be cumulative 
and shall be payable before any dividend on the com- 
mon stock shall be paid or set apart; so that if in any 
year dividends amounting to 7 per cent. shall not have 
been paid thereon the deficiency shall be payable before 
any dividend shall be paid upon or set apart for the 
common stock. 

Whenever all cumulative dividends on the preferred 
stock for all previous years shall have been declared 
and shall have become payable, and the accrued quar- 
terly installments for the current year shall have been 
declared and the company shall have paid such cumula- 
tive dividends of the previous years and such accrued 
quarterly installments, or shall have set aside from its 
surplus or net profits a sum sufficient for the payment 
thereof, the Board of Directors may declare dividends 
on the common stock, payable then or thereafter out 
of any remaining surplus or net profits. 

In the event of any litigation or dissolution or wind- 
ing up (whether voluntary or involuntary) of the cor- 
poration the holders of the preferred stock shall be 
entitled to be paid in full both the par amount of their 
shares and the unpaid dividends accrued thereon be- 
fore any amount shall be paid to holders of the common 
stock; after the payment to the holders of the preferred 
st ck of its par value and the unpaid accrued dividends 
thereon the remaining assets and funds shall be divided 
and paid to the holders of the common stock according 
to their respective shares. 

5. The names and office addresses of the in- 
corporators and tue number of shares of stock for which 
severally and respectively we do hereby subscribe (the 
aggregate of our said subscriptions, being $3000, 
is the amount of capital stock with which the 
corporation will commence business) are as follows: 
Charles C. Cluff, 51 Newark street, Hoboken, N. J.; 
number of shares of preferred, 5; common, 5. William 
Jj. Curtis, 51 Newark street, Hoboken, N. J.; number of 
shares, preferred, 5; common, 5. Charles MacVeagh, 51 
Newark street, Hoboken, N. J.; number of shares, pre- 
ferred, 5; common, 5. 

6. Duration of the corporation shall be perpetual. 


post 


The Powers of Directors, 

7. The number of directors of the company shall 
be fixed from time to time by the by-laws, but the 
number if fixed at more than shall be some 
multiple of three. 

The directors shall be classiiied with respect to the 
time for which they shall severally hold office by divid- 
ing them into three classes, each consisting of one-third 
of the whole number of the Board of Directors. 

The directors of the first class shall be elected for a 
term of one year. The directors of the second class 
for two years and the directors of the third class for a 
term of three years, and at each annual election the 
successors to the class of directors whose terms shall 
expire in that year shall be elected to hold office for 
the term of three years, so that the term of office of one 
class of directors shall expire in each year. 

The number of directors may be increased as may be 
provided in the by-laws. In case of any increase of the 
number of the directors, the additional directors shall 
be elected as may be provided in the by-laws by the 
directors or by the stockholders at an annual or special 
meeting; and one-third of their number shall be elected 
to the then unexpired portion of the term of the direct- 
ors of the first class, one-third of their number to the 
unexpired portion to the term of the directors of the 
second class and one-third of their number to the un- 
expired portion of the term of the directors of the third 
class, so that each class of directors shall be increased 
equally. 

In case of any any class of directors 
through death, disqualification or other 
cause, the remaining directors by affirmative vote of a 
majority of the Board of Directors may elect a successor 
to hold office for the unexpired term of the directors 
whose places shall be vacant and until the election of a 
successor. 

The Board of Directors shall have power to hold 
their meeting outside of the State of New Jersey, at 


three 


vacancy in 
resignation, 
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such places as from time to time may be designated 
by the by-laws or by resolution of the board. The by- 
laws may prescribe the number of directors necessary to 
constitute a quorum of the Board of Directors, which 
number may be less than a majority of the whole num- 
ber of directors. 

Unless authorized by votes given in person or by 
proxy by stockholders holding at least two-thirds of the 
capital stock of the corporation, which is represented 
and voted upon in person or by proxy at a meeting 
specially called for that purpose or at any meeting, the 
Board of Directors shall not mortgage or pledge any 
of its real property or any shares of the capital stock 
of any other corporation; but this prohibition shall not 
be construed to apply to the execution of any purchase 
money mortgage or any other purchase money lien. 

Any officer elected or appointed by the Board of 
Directors may be removed at any time by the affirma- 
tive vote of a majority of the whole Board of Directors. 

Any other officer or employee of the company may be 
removed at any time by vote of the Board of Directors 
or by any committee or superior officer upon whom such 
power of removal may be conferred by the by-laws or 
by vote of the Board of Directors. The Board of Di- 
rectors by the affirmative vote of a majority of the 
whole board may appoint from the directors an Execu- 
tive Committee, of which a majority shall constitute a 
quorum, and to such extent as shall be provided in the 
by-laws such committee shall have and may exercise 
all or any of the powers of the Board of Directors, in- 
cluding power to cause the seal of the corporation to be 
affixed to all papers that may require it. 

The Board of Directors, by the affirmative vote of a 
majority of the whole board, may appoint any other 
standing committees, and such standing committees 
shall have and may exercise such powers as shall be 
conferred or authorized by the by-laws. 

The Board of Directors may appoint not only other 
officers of the company, but also one or more vice-presi- 
dents, one or more assistant treasurers and one or more 
assistant secretaries, and to the extent provided in the 
by-laws the persons so appointed respectively shall have 
and may exercise all the powers of the president, of the 
treasurer, and of the secretary respectively. 

The Board of Directors shall have power from time 
to time to fix and to determine and to vary the amount 
of the working capital of the company and to direct 
and determine the use and disposition of any surplus 
or net profits over and above the capital stock paid in, 
and in its discretion the Board of Directors may use and 
apply any such surplus of accumulated profits in pur- 
chasing or acquiring its bonds or other obligations or 
shares of its own capital stock to such extent and in 
such manner and upon such terms as the Board of 
Directors shall deem expedient, but shares of such 
capital stock so purchased or acquired may be resold 
unless such shares shall have been retired for the 
purpose of decreasing the company’s capital stock as 
provided by law. 

The Board of Directors from time to time shall de- 
termine whether and to what extent and what time and 
places, and under what conditions and regulations the 
accounts and books of the corporation or any of them 
shall be open for the inspection of the stockholders, 
and no stockholders shall have any right to inspect any 
account or book or document of the corporation except 
as conferred by statute or authorized by the Board of 
Directors or by resolution of the stockholders. 

Subject always to by-laws made by the stockholders, 
the Board of Directors may make by-laws and from 
time to time may alter, amend or repeal any by-laws; 
but any by-laws made by the Board of Directors may 
be altered or repealed by the stockholders at any an- 
nual meeting or at any special meeting providing notice 
of such proposed alteration or repeal be included in the 


notice of the meeting. 
scsi ites 


The Fore River Engine Company of Quincy, Mass., 
have signed contracts with the Navy Department to 
construct two unsheathed battle ships, “ Virginia” and 
The contract price was $6,810,000. 


“ Rhode Island.” 
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The Circulation of Money. 


In an interesting review of the finance and commerce 
of the world during the last few years M. de Witte, Rus- 
sian Minister of Finance, contrasts the great demand for 
capital now, the rising rates of interest, and the lower 
prices abroad for Government bonds, with the excess 
of capital seeking investment 10 or 20 years ago, and 
accounts for the difference by the great industrial de- 
velopment, or the enormous increase in production and 
transportation, together with the reduced supply of gold 
due to the South African war. 

Of these two the first is immeasurably the more im- 
portant. M. de Witte refers to the South African war 
as cutting off a third of the world’s supply, but there 
were increases in some other gold fields, and Wells, 
Fargo & Co.’s estimate is more than 77 per cent. as 
large in 1900 as in 1899. The production in 1899 was 
6.28 per cent. of the whole supply January 1, 1900, as 
computed by the Mint Bureau. The decrease in pro- 
duction in 1900 as compared with the year before was 
less than one-fourth, whence it is clear that the variation 
in a year’s supply bears a very minute ratio to the whole. 
A comparison of the whole amount of money in this 
country with the volume of business as indicated by 
the bank clearings shows how irregular is the connec- 
tion between the volume of money and the amount of 
business. The clearings were 28 times as great as the 
volume of the currency in 1896; in 1899 there was an in- 
crease of currency, but a much greater increase in clear- 
ings, which were 43 times as great as the currency; in 
1900 there was still more money, but the clearings de- 
creased and were but 36 times the volume of the cur- 
rency. A small change in the amount of currency would 
have borne a much smaller ratio to the amount of busi- 
ness done. Temporary monetary stringencies are ob- 
vious enough, but in the course of a little time business 
provides itself with the agencies it needs, and currency 
is an agency used over and over, so that an increase in 
the rapidity of circulation is often as good as an increase 
in its volume, and is cheaper. 

The other cause named by M. de Witte is one of the 
wonders of the world. The investment of capital in 
railroads, steamships, mines and factories within a dec- 
ade is unprecedented. It is partly accounted for by the 
establishment of the gold standard where it had not pre- 
viously existed, or had been insecure, thus reducing the 
uncertainties of trade; partly by the accumulations of 
profits in the 10 or 20 years preceding, which had to find 
investment somewhere; partly in mechanical improve- 
ments, making it possible to reduce costs of productions 
and selling prices, and therefore increase the area of 
the markets, and partly to the ascendancy of the “ living 
over the dying nations,” to recall Lord Salisbury’s 
phrase, and the reduction of the uncivilized parts of the 
world to the settled government of the great nations. 

Thus the accumulations of capital have found em- 
ployment and the demand for capital has often exceeded 
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the supply. Not all of these investments will prove 
profitable; in almost all of them the investor must lle 
out of his money for a time; some capital has been de 
stroyed in war. But the greater part of the new capital 
has been invested productively and not unwisely, and 
in a few years the returns on it will again be pressing 
into every field of investment in the hope of securing 
profitable employment. The supply of gold is a factor, 
but a very subordinate factor, in the enormous expansion 
of commerce with which the nineteenth century went 
out and the twentieth came in. 
ee ree eee 


Shop Organization and Bookkeeping. 


A well informed and incisive writer in one of the 
English reviews, in a discussion of the present condition 
of British industry, makes a point which is worthy of 
thoughtful consideration by manufacturers on both sides 
of the Atlantic. It is that of late there has been a tend- 
ency to neglect the requirements of the shop, in the mat- 
ter of thorough organization, to indulge the fad of over- 
organization in the office and counting room. 

Those who have had experience In manufacturing in 
a large way will understand without difficulty how near 
ly irresistible is the temptation to concentrate the atten- 
tion upon the exigent problems of the daily correspond- 
ence, as of more immediate interest than those of the 
mill and factory. It is natural enough to postpone for 
the “‘more convenient season” which never comes the 
close and critical study of methods and processes which 
invite attention less because of known than of suspected 
deficiencies in organization and management. The tend- 
ency to become more and more a merchant and less and 
less a manufacturer grows upon a man with increasing 
years; and until it shall be found that good bookkeeping 
compensates for lack of vigilance in maintaining the 
productive end of a business at the highest attainable 
standards of economy and etfticiency it will be quite pos- 
sible to invite disaster by too much concentration upon 
the office and too little upon the shop. We have known 
a number of instances in which manufacturers have 
been so enamored of the science of accounts, and have 
spent so much time and money in trying to find out what 
their goods cost them, that their trade has slipped away 
from them, their shop costs increased beyond the point 
of possible profit, and the net result, after years of 
struggle, a bad failure and an unsatisfactory settlement 
with creditors. 

One of the most profound students of accounts we 
ever knew—a manufacturer of long experience—thought 
he had solved the problem of shop costs so perfectly 
that he could give all other manufacturers in his line 
instruction in bookkeeping and profit getting; but about 
the time he was ready to retire he made the uncomfort- 
able discovery that his business was chiefly in his books 
and that his plant had ceased to be profitably productive. 
His assets were probably not worth 10 cents on the dol- 
lar of his inventory valuation, and his liquidation left 
him bankrupt. 

Accounts are extremely useful; indeed, modern bust- 
ness would be almost impossible without them; but too 
much dependence can be placed on the showing of books, 
and the more intricate the system of accounts the more 
likely is it to conceal the essential facts of profit and 
loss. It is safe to say that the wisest employment of a 
manufacturer's time and thought Is in perfecting his 
plant, his shop methods, his industrial organization and 
his product. To make any of these secondary to a sys 
tem of bookkeeping which tries to keep track of every 
nail and every bit of string is unwise. It may be a 
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satisfaction, when one makes an assignment, to know 
why the business was unsuccessful; but it is vastly 
more satisfactory to know that it is successful and 
profitable, and the steps by which these desirable ends 
are attained are more often taken in the workshop than 
in the counting room. 

As the rule those who most exaggerate the value of 
bookkeeping refinements, and attach most importance 
to methods of accounting which are supposed to be in- 
fallible, suffer from the disadvantage of using lenses 
of too high power and too narrow a field. In such mat- 
ters the telescope is sometimes of more value than 
the microscope, and it often pays better to learn what 
others are doing than to know with unnecessary par- 
ticularity of detail what one is doing oneself. 

A conspicuously successful manufacturer, who for 
many years has occupied a prominent place in the pub- 
lic attention as a masterful organizer and a phenomenal 
money maker, was one day visited by a committee of 
the directors of a company in the same line of business. 
They said to him that it was the desire of their board 
to improve their office methods. The ways and means 
of doing so had been discussed without conclusion, and 
it was decided to ask their more successful friendly 
competitor if he would permit them to examine into his 
system of counting room organization, with a view to 
the adoption by them of such features as promised ad- 
vantage. He assented promptly and cordially, but as- 
sured them in advance that it was a waste of time and 
trouble, since they would not follow his methods if they 
knew them. Their first visit was to an office in which 
four or five men were at work. “ This,” said the guide, 
“is the key to my business success. Unless this inter- 
ests you the details of my counting room organization 
certainly would not. This office costs me $80,000 a year. 
It has no direct connection with the productive end of 
my business, and in a sense it may be said that it does 
not earn a dollar. Its object is to find out for me every- 
thing which can be learned which it is useful for me 
to know. Through it I am advised daily of every im- 
portant event touching this business in every part of 
the world, and I know probably better what everything 
my competitors make costs them than they do. If I 
find that anything I make costs too much, and that I 
am not ahead of the race, I know just where to put my 
finger on a weak spot in my business and lose no time 
in doing so. This is the focal point in my organization. 
Without it I might have to visit you to ask for advice. 
The man sitting at the desk in the corner is paid a 
salary 50 per cent. higher than your general manager 
gets, and he earns it; but I know your board well enough 
to be quite sure that they would not pay 10 per cent. 
of the cost of this one room for anything so intangible 
as information.” The committee, like the young man 
in the sacred parable, went away sorrowful. It might 
not have paid them to imitate the system of which they 
had had a glimpse; probably it would not. The value 
of information depends a good deal upon the ability of 
the recipient to assimilate and utilize it. 

The success of a business is recorded but not made 
in its journal and ledger, and no manipulation of the 
trial balance will shift a dollar from the debit to the 
credit side of a year’s record. This does not mean that 
accounts are in any sense negligible, or that the manu- 
facturer can afford to be content with haphazard meth- 
ods of bookkeeping. It may, however, suggest that too 
much introspection and too close concentration upon one 
end of a business does not make for success, and that, 
however useful an analysis of costs may be, it needs, 
like any other analysis, to be interpreted in the light 
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of a broader knowledge than can be gained in the retort 
or at the bottom of the crucible. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Class Legislation and Corporations, 


To the Editor: In a recent article, “ A Point in View,” 
you speak of the injustice of class legislation and of the 
tendency to discriminate against corporations and re- 
fer to one instance of unreasonable discrimination of 
a certain bill detrimental to railroads. I concede all you 
say to be fair and have observed that these tendencies 
do exist and are on the increase. Would it not be well 
for the conservative element who would like to deal 
justly with all interests to look into the cause of this and 
see if there is a remedy for it, and what the remedy is? 
While I will not here discuss any method nor go into de- 
tail we must find the laxity of our incorporation laws 
are in a measure to blame for this, and the attitude of a 
certain class of corporations toward existing laws is 
still more to blame. 

The great majority of our corporations are conducting 
a legitimate business in an honorable way, yet we know 
there are notable exceptions where corporations are 
brought into existence to defraud and to practice extor- 
tion. We know they have, and are ever ready to pour out 
money like water to have class legislation enacted or to 
defeat wholesome measures in the interest of the whole 
people, until there has arisen a feeling of resentment 
against this class of industries. Without proper thought 
too many class all, both good and bad, together. Because 
corporations and combinations of capital form them- 
selves into trusts and agreements to extort money from 
the public many people within range condemn all cor- 
porations as being bad. It has been so common for rail- 
road companies to put millions of watered stock on the 
market and charge exorbitant rates where competition 
does not prevent that people have no faith in a railroad 
dealing fairly with the community and that it matters 
not how much their expenses may be lessened or their 
earning capacity increased the public receives no share 
of the benefit. For this reason the same people are not 
concerned about any extra expense that the railroads 
may have added to their burden, but rather take a silent 
pleasure in feeling that they have been injured. Unless 
all corporations possessing the right of eminent domain 
are put on a basis of actual value and the public can 
know what that value is the feeling will grow in in- 
tensity rather than decline. When the people can know 
that the dividends of the roads are based on the actual 
value of the property and their business is conducted on 
an honorable basis and without discrimination then the 
roads will receive full justice. The Interstate Commis- 
sion should be given full power to see that the people 
get justice and that the railroads recognize and concede 
this authority. If this commission could by law compel 
the railroads to adopt any ruling the commission may 
make until the courts have passed upon its legality this 
would make it an object for the roads to help expedite 
ihe work of the courts and not as now to use every 
known device to delay and embarrass the work of the 
courts. 

There are no business institutions in the country that 
have the confidence of the people more than our national 
and State banks. There are laws regulating their mode 
of business, safeguarding the people’s interest. Confi- 
dence is reposed in the banks in proportion to the strict- 
ness with which these laws are respected and enforced. 
If all corporations possessing the right of eminent do- 
main, and others, whose stock is placed on the market 
and in which the people are directly interested, were sub- 
ject to the same restrictions there would be a more leni- 
ent feeling toward these institutions. 

The present methods of many of these industries create 
hardship and work an injustice to those corporations and 
industries that carry on an honorable and legitimate 
business, inasmuch as all are classed alike and subjected 
to the same vindictive measures of which you speak. 
When laws are enacted and enforced that will insure 
fair and just treatment to the people then this class 
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legislation of which you speak will not be demanded nor 
approved by the best and conservative element. But be- 
fore those who defy the laws and pour out money for 
special privileges can expect justice they themselves 
must come with clean hands. Then they can always 
depend on the American people to do about the fair thing. 
D. B. JOHNs. 
SPRING VALLEY, Wis., February 20, 1901. 


The Danger to Export Trade, 

To the Editor: The recent decision by Secretary Gage 
that the provisions of the Dingley act necessitate the 
placing of a countervailing duty on Russian beet sugar 
produced immediate retaliation on the part of Russia in 
the shape of an increase of duties on imports from the 
United States so large as to preclude further export of 
many American industrial products. 

As one of the export firms which during the past 30 
years have made European markets their chief field, 
and the exportation of American industrial products 
their special business, we speak advisedly when we as- 
sert that this Government has not for a long time, if 
ever, taken action so disastrous to American export in- 
terests in its consequences as the one above referred to 
will be, if not quickly rescinded. 

It has already caused the cancellation of orders for 
American products far greater than the entire yearly im- 
portation of Russian sugar. If maintained, its effects 
will be disastrous to many of those American manufac- 
turers and merchants who have been most largely and 
successfully identified with the export trade and the 
opening of foreign markets to American products. 

The increase of the Russian duty is practically pro- 
hibitive because aimed only against the United States, 
thus protecting all other countries against America in 
their exports to Russia by a differential so large as to 
fatally handicap the American manufacturer. If main- 
tained, this discrimination will throw away the fruit of 
many years of missionary work, and transfer to other 
European nations the business which has thus been de- 
veloped by American enterprise. 

To create the demand which now exists in Russia 
for American hardware, tools, machinery, railroad ma- 
terial, household goods, &c., has required more than a 
quarter of a century of ceaseless, and, to some extent, 
unremunerative work. The trade thus gained can easily 
be lost, but to regain it will be far more difficult and 
will entail great additional effort and expense. It has 
been won under the keenest competition from England, 
Germany and France, all standing on an equality as to 


the Russian tariff. To-day that tariff has been increased 


30 per cent. against America only, while standing un- 
changed as to other countries. No nation can carry so 
heavy a handicap in the industrial race for foreign mar- 
kets. 

Realizing keenly the serious and far reaching effects 
involved in the present unfortunate conditions, we urge 
every American manufacturer interested in securing a 
foreign market for his product to at once agitate this 
question, and especially to urge remedial action through 
their representatives in Congress. The good work of the 
§anufacturers’ Association in promoting the interests 
of all American manufacturers should be supported by 
the individual manufacturer, especially at this most crit- 
ical time. 

As pioneers among exporters of American manufac- 
tures, we have long foreseen approaching difficulties in 
the export trade, which, if not effectively met, may bring 
not only disappointment, but disaster, which will in- 
volve the wreck of the hope of American manufacturers 
that this country should ultimately enter and dominate 
the markets of the world in all the great lines of indus- 
trial products. We fear that those concerned may lose 
sight of the fact that a high protective tariff (which we 
fully recognize as having vastly stimulated the growth 
of industrial enterprise in this country) may include 
elements which would involve ultimate ruin and disas- 
ter if the protective tariff be persisted in too long. Dur- 
ing the last few years this country had become one of 
the great exporters of manufactured products with a 
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rapidity and to an extent which has startled the world. 
Surely this tremendous change in our industrial condi- 
tion may reasonably require some readjustment of our 
financial and economic system, but as yet there appears 
to be no indication of the realization of this fact by those 
who are responsible for the national legislation. 

A nation which is bidding for the lead in the world’s 
trade should not enter on the contest handicapped by a 
permanent high tariff policy. While the enormous trade 
balances of recent years in favor of this country are 
most gratifying to our national pride, and are filling to 
overflowing our national coffers, it would be a blind and 
fatal assumption to imagine that such conditions can 
continue permanently, and that other nations will be 
willing or can afford to give more than they receive. 

Commercial principles cannot wisely be ignored, and 
we cannot expect that other nations will consent to our 
doing business with them under conditions which swamp 
them with our product, and do not give them equal 
chance to pay for it with the products of their own soil, 
mines or factories. Thus far the protective tariff has 
been the friend of the American manufacturer, but in 
our judgment the time is near at hand when, if not mod- 
ified, it may become his worst enemy. 

Our present commerce cannot safely be judged from 
the conditions of 50 or 25 years ago, when it consisted 
chiefly of the products of the soil. Then we had no rea- 
son to consider the wishes and interests of European 
countries, as they needed these products and the levy- 
ing of duties on our wheat and corn, which they were 
compelled to purchase, was a matter of indifference to 
us. To-day, however, our exports of manufactures ex- 
ceed 40 per cent. of our total exports and the European 
nations thus have in their hands an armory of weapons 
with which to attack us in the threatened tariff war 
which apparently we are drifting toward, if not inviting. 
In our judgment Congress could wisely cease wrangling 
over subsidy bills and turn its most serious consideration 
to the revision of our tariff system. Delay in doing this 
may cause all of industrial Europe to coalesce against 
our present invasion of its territory sooner and more ef- 
fectively than our people now realize. 

This Russian imbroglio is only the forerunner of more 
serious action by other European nations, and we be- 
lieve that all who are interested in the export of Ameri- 
ean manufactures cannot too promptly, nor too effect- 
ively organize to consider these matters and secure ac- 
tion which will at least ameliorate the situation by the 
adoption of a more friendly attitude by this country to- 
ward others in its tariff policy. 

Some papers, evidently trying to shield the adminis- 
tration, are beginning to ridicule the excitement which 
has been caused in manufacturing circles. 

Do not be misled, for the reason that our statistics 
are too inaccurate in relation to Russian trade. Offi- 
cial figures can at best represent the minimum amount 
of direct shipments, and we are not far wrong in as- 
suming from our own experience and treatment of Rus- 
sian business that double the amount of the official ta- 
bles may yet fall short of the attual shipments into Rus- 
sia, and ostensibly figure in the American tables under 
German, Danish and English exports, as all free ports 
like Hamburg, Bremen, Copenhagen, as well as Eng- 
lish seaport towns, do a large trade with Russia in 
American commodities. 

The proportion of this indirect business, which is af- 
fected all the same by the present action, is particularly 
great in Russian trade, owing to the long credit system 
which prevails in that country. European merchants are 
more familiar with it, and hence more willingly grant 
these long terms, which naturally swells the amount of 
indirect business to a formidable percentage. 

MARKT & Co., LIMITED. 

New York, February 21, 1901. 


The Sahlin Blast Furnace Bosh. 

To the Editor: On page 13 of volume 67, No. 7, of The 
Iron Age, I find a description of a blast furnace bosh cool- 
ing device, under the title of the Sahlin Blast Furnace 
Bosh. All that is claimed to be new is the cooling of the 
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bosh casing by a spiral trough. I write to say that ten 
years ago I devised and put up such a series of troughs 
for the No. 4 furnace of the Allentown Iron Company. 
This furnace is now in blast, and the spiral troughs, put 
up ten years ago, are in use. Spiral troughs are every- 
thing that Axel Sahlin claims, but he is not the inventor 
of them. E. T. CLYMER, 
Manager Allentown Iron Works. 
ALLENTOWN, PA., February 20, 1901. 


The Great Consolidation. 


It is an established fact that there are to be consoli- 
dated under one management the properties controlled 
by the Carnegie Company, the Federal Steel Company, 
the American Steel & Wire Company, the National Tube 
Company, the National Steel Company, the American 
Tin Plate Company, the American Steel Hoop Company 
and the American Sheet Steel Company. 

The Rockefeller ore and transportation interests do 
not enter the United States Steel Corporation, as the 
new steel consolidation is called, nor is one of the con- 
spicuous Morgan corporations, the American Bridge 
Company, 2 party to it. It is stated that later on either 
or both may be taken in. As it is, a very large share of 
the mining property owned or controlled by the Rocke- 
feller company, the Consolidated Lake Superior Mining 
Company, is being worked by concerns identified with 
the new corporation. Thus practically all the mining 
operations carried on by the Carnegie Company on the 
Mesaba range, with the exception of the Oliver mine, 
are owned and contrulled by John D. Rockefeller and his 
associates under the famous Carnegie-Rockefeller deal, 
which attracted so much attention some years since. 
It is expected that the Rockefeller ore interests will 
work in harmony with the new corporation. 

A newcomer in the Mesaba range, the road of J. J. 
Hill, has, however, been bestirring himself lately to ac- 
quire control of ore properties. It is suspected that this 
is in alliance with certain outside steel interests. 

Although no definite statement has been made, it is 
understood that 


Individual Interests Retain Their Identity. 


In other words, the United States Steel Corporation will 
bear the same relation to the constituent concerns as do 
the Federal Steel Company to the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany, the Minnesota Iron Company and the Lorain Steel 
Company. it is probable that the business of each of 
the concerns will be handled by its present organization, 
and that representatives from each will take their place 
in the Board of Directors or the Executive Committee 
of the corporation, which will decide upon questions of 
general policy. 
The Basis of Exchange of Securities, 


J. P. Morgan & Co. have made the following offer for 
stock of the companies named, new preferred and new 


common stock to be exchanged in the proportions named 
for the older issues: 


New New 
preferred. common. 
Federal Steel Company, preferred........... 1.10 chats 
Federal Steel Company, common............ 0.04 1.07% 
American Steel & Wire Company, preferred... 1.17% ome 
American Steel & Wire Company, common.... ... 1.0214 
National Tube Company, preferred.......... 1.25 wine 
National Tube Company, common........... 0.088 1.25 
National Steel Company, preferred.......... 125 . TT 
National Steel Company, common........... ne 1.25 
American Tin Plate Company, preferred... .. 1.25 — 
American Tin Plate Company, common....... 0.20 1.25 
American Steel Hoop Company, preferred... .. 1.00 poke 
American Steel Hoop Company, common..... ce 1.00 
American Sheet Steel Company, preferred.... 1.00 nikki 
American Sheet Steel Company, common..... 1.00 


With the exception of the Federal Steel Company’s 
preferred stock, which is 6 per cent., and non-cumulative, 
all the preferred issues are 7 per cent. cumulative. The 
fixed charges have therefore been increased, so far as 
these companies are concerned, only by 1 per cent. on the 
$53,260,900 of preferred Federal stock issued, being, 
however, made cumulative. 

They have, however, been swollen by the bonus in 
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new stock issued to different preferred and common 
issues, and by the amounts of bonds and of preferred 
stock allotted to the Carnegie interests. 

The new issue compares as follows with the old 


amounts: 
The Increase in Preferred Stock. 





Old. New. 
kederal Steel Company..........+-. $53,260,900 $60,717,426 
American Steel & Wire Company... 40,000,000 47,000,000 
National Tube Company.........-- 40,000,000 53,520,000 
National Steel Company.........-- 27,000,000 33,750,000 
American Tin Plate Company...... 18,325,000 28,506,250 
American Steel Hoop Company.... 14,000,000 14,000,000 
American Sheet Steel Company..... 24,500,000 24,500,000 

DORs 00s s canenscdnnscenecee $217,085,900  $261,993,676 
Preferred stock charge.......++-+- $14,663,404 $18,339,567 


This shows an increase in the fixed charges of 
$3,676,163, exclusive, of course, of the interest in the 
preferred stock issued to the minority holdings in the 
Carnegie Company, and to the conversion of Mr. Car- 
negie’s holdings of common stock in the Carnegie Com- 
pany into first mortgage 5 per cent. gold bonds. Leav- 
ing aside the bonded indebtedness on the other com- 
panies, and dealing only with the $160,000,000 issue of 
Carnegie bonds, the fixed charges have been increased 
by the consolidation by about $10,500,000 per annum. 

The effect of the allotments of common stock to the 
different companies is shown in the following table: 


The Increase in Common Stock, 





Old. New. 

Federal Steel Company..........-- $46,484,300 $50,170,627 
American Steel & Wire Cempany.... 50,000,000 51,250,000 
National Tube Company...........- 40,000,000 50,000,000 
National Steel Company........... 32,000,000 40,000,000 
American Tin Plate Company...... 28,000,000 35,000,000 
American Steel Hoop Company..... 19,000,000 19,000,000 
American Sheet Steel Company..... 24,500,000 24,500,000 

ee, ee ey $239,984,300  $269,920,627 


This, of course, does not include the common stock 
to he issued to the Carnegie interests. 


Fixed Charges. 


The total issue, which is to include the bonds and 
stocks created to purchase the Carnegie Steel Company, 
and also the securities to compensate the underwriters, 
is to be $300,000,000 of 5 per cent. gold mortgage bonds, 
$400,000,000 of 7 per cent. cumulative preferred stock 
and $400,000,000 of common stock. Whether the bond 
issue provides for the retiring of underlying bonds of 
the Federal Steel Company, the bonds issued by the 
American Steel & Wire Company to pay for the fleet of 
the American Ship Company, and smaller amounts of 
purchase bonds of the National Steel Company is not as 
yet known. . On the face of it, however, it looks as 
though the total fixed charges of the United States Steel 
Corporation are $15,000,000 per annum for the mortgage 
bonds, with whatever sinking fund payments there may 
be, and $28,000,000 per annum for the preferred stock, a 
total of $43,000,000, outside of any sums needed for de- 
preciation or exhaustion of mineral property. A fixed 
charge, too, are the royalties payable as a minimum on 
all Lake Superior ore properties controlled, not owned 
in fee. 

This unquestionably is a huge sum, and yet figures 
are given by good authority to show that the interest 
and preferred dividends can be met, and a balance be 
left to meet payments on the common stock. It is stated 
that the different interests consolidated made the fol- 
lowing profits during the calendar year 1900: 


ns ce kan ae eee oka ea wee ed $39,000,000 
ne orien bs ckaweocewh stn ee wulebes 22,000,000 
TERT PCT CCT CTT CT COTE 15,000,000 
NN a Heer 13,000,000 
American Steel & Wire Company............-e.e6- 7,000,000 

WOU PRA Cah Cech ioe cas ckvetenseeacd $96,000,000 


Without a detailed analysis of the tonnage of the dif- 
ferent lines of products, and of the prices obtained, on an 
average, for each, it is altogether impossible to judge 
whether such profits could be repeated under competi- 
tive conditions, and to what extent better returns might 
be expected under the reign of the “ harmony of inter- 
ests.” It is well known that the year 1900 was in many 
respects an unusual one in the iron and steel trades. 
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While high prices reigned in the early part they dropped 
tremendously later on, and many contracts taken at or 
near the top were either canceled altogether or were 
readjusted on a very much lower price basis. It is cer- 
tain, for instance, that the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany have secured lately much better profits than the 
average of last year, and that some of the other con- 
cerns have been filling orders taken at record breaking 
cuts. 

Leaving out the Carnegie Company, for which a high 
price has been undoubtedly paid, we find that the Moore 
concerns earned $22,000,000 on about $100,000,000 of new 
preferred and $118,500,000 of new common stock, and 
that the Federal Steel Company made $15,000,000 on 
$60,700,000 of new preferred and $50,000,000 of common, 
deducting first, however, $1,350,000 interest on bonds. 
The National Tube Company have a record of $13,000,- 
000, in 1900, to take care of $53,500,000 of new preferred 
and $50,000,000 of new common stock. In the last fiscal 
year the property did even better. 

We repeat, however, that in the absence of data as to 
tonnage, and as to prices paid for raw material by some, 
and of prices received for finished product, it is impos- 
sible to even guess whether the performance of 1900 can 
be counted upon as a normal condition. 

Advantages Claimed, 

Very important economies are claimed in behalf of 
the new corporation. It is urged, first of all, that many 
of the facilities cannot be duplicated at any price, and 
that the new consolidation own mineral properties, both 
as to fuel and as to ore, which give them enormous ad- 
vantages as to cost of production. It is certain that very 
large sums will be saved by distributing finished and 
half finished product in a scientific manner. Steel rails 
from the Pittsburgh district will not pay freight to cus- 
tomers beyond the Central West; the Chicago mills will 
take care of them. Steel billets and wire rods will go 
from the Chicago plants to the wire works of the dis- 
trict. The Lorain and Cleveland works will be able to 
supply the mills in the Cleveland district. The Youngs- 
town plant will deliver to the rolling mills of the Valleys. 
Pittsburgh steel need not go beyond its natural borders. 
This in itself means a very important saving in freights. 

The United Company will be an enormously powerful 
factor in pushing an export trade. 

Then the fact must be frankly acknowledged that 
with very few exceptions the very best equipped plants, 
not alane in the United States, but probably in the world, 
are gathered together by this great corporation. Not 
one, but many of them, can admittedly produce finished 
products at costs which few outsiders can touch. so that 
undoubtedly they can afford. to run when others are 
either idle or are losing money heavily. Whether such 
a condition of affairs would permit of large dividends is, 
of course, quite another matter. 

A Great Danger Averted, 

The general public, and not a few in the iron trade, 
have failed to realize what a very serious danger the 
industry has escaped by the formation of the United 
States Steel Corporation, which has averted the pending 
battle of the giants. That struggle would have led to 
a wholly unnecessary and fearfully costly duplication 
of plants. With one interest going into the manufacture 
of tubes and sheets, another threatening to invade the 
rail makers’ field, a third getting ready to roll plates, a 
fourth preparing to build a large structural plant, a fifth 
about to roll and draw wire, there would not have been 
a single important branch which would have escaped 
the most savage competition. With every interest not 
provided with furnaces and steel plants seeking to fil! 
that gap. and with every steel maker endeavoring to 
capture a market by finishing, we would have had ex 
cess capacity, unmanageable and unprofitable for dex 
ades to come. It would have been a fearful waste of 
money, while the destruction of earning power and th 
suffering to labor would have been unparalleled in the 
industrial history of this country. , 


The Outside Interests, 


Probably none have greater occasion to rejoice at the 
turn which affairs have taken than the outside interests. 
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The majority of the latter express themselves as well 
pleased with the formation of the great consolidation. 
Above all, they hold that a less aggressive policy will be 
pursued than has characterized some of the constituent 
interests, and that they will be gainers from the greater 
steadiness which is sure to characterize the markets. 
They frankly admit, too, that they see increased safety 
to their own interests in the fact that the corporation 
must provide for large fixed charges and will probably 
make efforts to earn a good return on that part of their 
capital which they pronounce “ water.” That means 
that living prices must be maintained—prices which will 
give them an opportunity to make a profit on their own 
investments. 

The enormous power of the new company is a fact 
with which all outsiders must count. In any organiza- 
tions, pools or combinations created to regulate prices, 
it is a very different matter when one concern, with an 
overpowering percentage of capacity, takes the place of 
a number of interests whose position relative to one an- 
other was constantly shifting. Take the rail association 
for one. The new corporation takes in three important 
concerns, whose aggregate percentage is about 68, the 
balance being divided by three outsiders. There are, 
therefore, now four, where once there were six con- 
cerns. and of these four one controls over two-thirds of 
the whole enormous trade. United the old group of 
three occupy a much stronger position, with its two- 
thirds control than ever they did as independent pro- 
ducers. In the beum association the corporation con- 
trols 60 per cent., with four outsiders sharing the 40 
per cent. 

So far as the future of the outsiders is concerned, 
it is largely a question of a supply of cheap raw ma- 
terials. Some of the large interests, not in the new 
company, are fairly strong in this direction. Others are 
somewhat weak. If prices are held high, then, of course, 
ore and coal deposits become available which would 
not be a safe basis for large operations under other cir- 
eumstances. This applies more particularly to the East- 
ern works, who probably would depend largely upon for- 
eign ores, and would naturally urge a repeal of the 
duty on that raw material. Littoral plants would have 
the advantage in that case, and the tendency probably 
would be a location close to large ports because the es- 
tablishment of by-product coke oven plants run to sup- 
ply gas to the cities would go far toward solving the 
problem of a cheap coke supply, since the coke would be 
the by-product. 

We need not refer to the fact that the Southern steel 
makers would be quite independent of any control of 
raw materials in the Central West. 

One raw material is likely to aid small scattered 
plants outside of the home territory of the new cor- 
poration, and that is scrap of all kinds. It would fur- 
nish the basis for moderate sized local basic open hearth 
steel plants. 

Prices. 

Of course, the question whether prices are normal, or 
whether they are too high will be answered very dif- 
ferently, according to the temperament of each indi- 
vidual. The steady reduction in costs, which is the re- 
sult of technical improvements, of the introduction of 
labor caving appliances, of the lessening of waste and of 
the utilization of by-products, means an irresistible tend- 
eney toward lower prices. The economies due to con- 
s lidation, which take the form of cheaper assembling 
of raw materials, lessened general expenses, decreased 
cost of distribution and of marketing, must be large in 
the aggregate, and they must be shared in an equitable 
manner with the consumer. These operate in the same 
direction of reducing market prices, in spite of any ef- 
fort which may be made by any organization, powerful 
though it be. The managers of the United States Steel 
Corporation, therefore, have before them the delicate 
task of so shaping values that they break the force of 
popular antagonism, that they keep outside competi- 
tion within bounds and that yet they earn an adequate 
return on the securities in the hands of investors. In 
many lines the capacity for production of this country 
is in excess of its requirements. A course which will 
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unnecessarily add to it would, in the long run, do serious 
injury to all concerned. Past experience has shown 
that it is a costly proceeding to kill off fairly equipped 
competitors, since the failure of ove set of managers 
merely means that a second and third set take hold of 
the plant under more favorable auspices as to the capital 
actually invested. 
—_— 


The Movement for a Perpetual Wage Scale. 


The conference of bar iron manufacturers and of- 
ficials of the Amalgamated Association of Iron and 
Steel Workers, called at the request of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company to devise, if possible, a plan 
under which the mills may be operated continuously 
without the annual shut down over the wage scale, met 
Thursday, February 21, in the offices of James H. Nutt, 
of the labor bureau of the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, in Youngstown, Ohio. Leading officials of the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Company and of the Amalgamated 
Association were present. The past summer demon- 
strated that the Republic Iron & Steel Company were at 
a disadvantage with their competitors in case of a labor 
trouble, and that if they are to be able to do business 
with the Amalgamated Association it must be upon 
lines that would provide for continuous operation of the 
mills. For this purpose a conference was requested and 
the conditions fully explained. Upon being pressed for 
an outline of a plan that would meet the requirements 
the officials of the Republic Iron & Steel Company sug- 
gested that after the scale settlement three months’ 
notice, before July 1, must be given of any desired 
changes, and if no notice is given the scale must run 
on for another year. In case of no settlement being 
made by July 1 work should be continued and the 
disputed points submitted to arbitration, both sides 
agreeing to abide by the decision. The conference was a 
pleasant one on both sides, and it is expected to bring 
good results. The matter will no doubt be taken up 
and acted upon at the forthcoming meeting of the 
Amalgamated Association in Milwaukee, in May. In 
this connection we may note that T. J. Shaffer, presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Association, denies that he 
went to Andrew Carnegie and asked that organized 
labor be recognized when the Carnegie interests are 
transferred to the Morgan syndicate. 


— 


The Universal Steel Company.—Press dispatches 
convey the rumor that the Universal Steel Company, 
Incorporated, at Trenton, N. J., were really formed for 
the purpose of combining the American Steel Foundry 
Company, Sculling-Gallagher Iron & Steel Company 
and Shickle, Harrison & Howard Company, all of whom 
are St. Louis concerns operating steel casting plants. 
These reports are declared by the concerns named to be 
without foundation in fact. Edward F. Goltra, who is 
vice-president of the American Steel Foundry Company, 
St. Louis, states that the Universal Steel Company were 
organized iv his and others’ interest to conduct a steel 
foundry in Mexico. 








———<.__ 


William Barclay Parsons, chief engineer of the New 
York Rapid Transit Commission, says that the great 
underground railroad on Manhattan Island will be com- 
pleted in the fall of 1903, and that trains will be running 
from the City Hall to the northern limits of the city by 
Christmas day of that year. Mr. Parsons believes that, 
at the present rate of progress, the rapid transit 
tunnel will be completed from eight to ten months 
earlier than the contract period. 


Harper & Brothers have just issued in book form the 
series of letters on American engineering competition 
which were published in the London Times during the 
last year. We shall refer to the work more fully in an 
arly issue. 





The Zanesville Iron Company held their annual meet- 
ing on the 13th inst., re-elected the old officers and de 
lared a dividend of 10 per cent. out of the earnings for 
nine months ending January 1. 
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PERSONAL. 


Thomas Lynch, president of the H. C. Frick Coke 
Company of Pittsburgh, has gone to Florida and Cali- 
fornia, and will be absent until April. 


Richard Khuen has been appointed chief engineer 
of the Pittsburgh district of the American Bridge Com- 
pany. He will have engineering jurisdiction over the 
Youngstown, Pittsburgh and Schultz, Shiffler, Home- 
stead, Columbus, Wrought Iron and Lafayette plants. 


William J. Carter, superintendent of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company’s plant at Alexandria, Ind., has 
resigned, and is succeeded by Charles Bard, who has 
been connected with the company’s plant at Muncie, 
Ind. 


EB. C. Means of Ashland, Ky., has been appointed 
general manager of the Low Moor Iron Company of Vir- 
ginia. He will reside at Low Moor and will assume 
active charge of all the manufacturing and mining opera- 
tions, and will determine in all matters the policy of the 
company. 


At the annual meeting of the National Lead Com- 
pany, held on Friday, L. A. Cole, F. W. Rockwell, D. 
B. Shipman, W. H. Thompson and E. C. Goshorn were 
elected directors for a term of three years. 

John W. Gates and a party of business associates 
have gone on a trip to Mexico. 

Effingham B. Morris has been elected a director of 
the Columbia Steel Company, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Josiah M. Bacon. 

Thomas H. McDonnell of Quincy, Mass., has been 
elected a director of the United States Steel Company 
of Boston and Everett, Mass., succeeding Hon. William 
H. Butler, who resigned the position on account of 
pressure of other business. 

H. Lasch, manager of Selig Sonnenthal & Co. of Lon- 
don, the well-known English machinery merchants, has 
just returne 1 from a visit to the United States. He re- 
ports a good and steady business. During 1900 the firm 
received some large contracts for various kinds of Amer- 
ican machine tools from the British Government, and 
secured important orders recently from a number of 
prominent concerns in Great Britain and on the Conti- 
nent of Europe. Mr. Lasch considers the outlook for 
future business satisfactory, and thinks that much de- 
pends upon a speedy conclusion of the South African 
and Chinese troubles. 

James W. Brown, one of the directors and first vice- 
president of the Crucible Steel Company of America, of 
Pittsburgh, has resigned his position, and will shortly 
leave for California for an extended visit. 

R. C. Kingsley of Warren, Ohio, has accepted a posi- 
tion as traveling salesman with the Sharon Steel Hoop 
Company of Sharon, Pa. 

E. E. Cline of New Philadelphia, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed district superintendent of the plants of the 
American Steel Hoop Company at Canal Dover, Dres- 
den, Dennison, Niles and Struthers, Ohio. 

W. O. Jacquette, formerly comptroller of the Pressed 
Steel Car Company, with headquarters in New York, 
has been apointed district manager, with offices in Chi- 
cago. 

Rear-Admiral Philip Hichborn, Chief of the Bureau 
of Construction and Repair of the United States Navy, 
retired from active service February 25. His successor 
in office will be Chief Constructor Bowles of the New 
York Navy Yard. si 

Rolla Wells, of the American Steel Foundry, St. 
Louis, Mo., has been nominated for mayor of that city 
on the Democratic ticket. 


or 


Stacy Reeves & Sons have received plans for esti- 
mates for an additional foundry building, to be erected 
for the Midvale Steel Works, at Nicetown, Pa. It is to 
be three stories high, of brick and iron, 250 x 61 feet, 
with a wing 25 x 175 feet, and will have a 30 and 10-ton 
traveling crane. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel, 


The Sharon Steel Hoop Company, Sharon, Pa., who are erect- 
ing a plant for the manufacture of hoops and bands, advise us 
that they expect to be in the market with their product not later 
than March 20 next. 


Alice Furnace of Pickands, Mather & Co., at Sharpsville, Pa., 
has been blown in on foundry iron. 


The American Sheet Steel Company, New York City, advise 
us that it is their intention to build a six-mill sheet plant at 
Niles, Ohio, which will probably be ready for operation in about 
four months. 


The rod mill of Jones & Laughlins, Limited, of American Iron 
& Steel Works, Pittsburgh, is not yet in operation, but the firm 
have started within a few weeks a new structural mill, making 
the larger sizes of beams, channels, angles, &c. This concern are 
now prepared to roll beams up to 24 inches wide. 


The Oliver Iron & Steel Company, Pittsburgh, are building 
a new bolt factory. The report that the firm had bought the old 
Ihmsen glass plant and the property of Bentz Brothers on which 
to build the bolt works is untrue. The works are being built on 
the property owned by the Oliver Iron & Steel Company. 

The New Brighton Steel Company, New Brighton, Pa., man- 
ufacturers of crucible tool steel, forgings and wire drawing 
plates, made their first shipment of steel on the 14th inst. With 
the exception of the new 700-pound finishing hammer, which 
they are daily expecting from the Morgan Construction Company 
of Alliance, Ohio, their new plant is complete. As soon as 
the hammer is installed the company will be in a position to 
attend to orders of every description in the line of hammered 
<rucible tool steel. The officers are J. J. Blake, president; L. H. 
Blair, secretary and treasurer; Chas. W. Fox, superintendent. 


The Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa., will use motor 
ears in handling ore from the bins to the blast furnaces. These 
cars, which will be similar to those in use at the coke ovens, will 
carry the ore from the structural bins to the elevators, where 
they will be unloaded, buckets being used. The cars will expe- 
dite the handling of the ore and will do away with much of the 
labor heretofore employed. ‘These cars will be about 4 x 6 feet 
and will be running by May 1. Men are erecting the Iron foun- 
dations of the new furnace being built in No. 2 mill for the work- 
ing over of old rails. In two or three weeks the structure will 
be ready to be lined with brick. 

A movement is on foot to build a three or four sheet mill 
plant at Scottdale, Pa. The matter is in the hands of local 
parties who are said to have some financial backing. 


The new plant of the Sharon Steel Company, Sharon, Pa., 
is rapidly nearing completion. ‘the rod mill and group of wire 
and nail mill buildings, together with a number of others, all of 
steel frame construction, were designed and manufactured by 
Wm. B. Scaife & Sons, Pittsburgh, Pa. One of the larger build- 
ings is 70 x 1260 feet, another 70 x 840 feet. An immense ton- 
nage of structural steel was required. 


The William S. Sizer Steam Forge of Buffalo, N. Y., are in- 
stalling two additional steam hammers of 6000 pounds and 
10,000 pounds falling weight, respectively. The lighter hammer 
is designed especially for the forging of crank shafts, and of this 
line of business the Sizer Forge have made a specialty. A num- 
ber of new tools are being added to the finishing department, and 
when the alterations are completed it is expected that they will 
be able to take care of the constantly increasing demand for gas 
and steam engine cranks. 

At Pittsburgh, T. Bissell Everson has filed a bill in equity 
against the United States Tube & Iron Company, F. M. Lowry, 
R. D. McGonnigle, George A. Dickson, S. F. Braden and G. H. 
Blaster, directors, asking that it be decreed that he owns 840 
shares of stock in the company, and the directors be restrained 
from interfering with his examination of the books of the com- 
pany. Everson says he had a lease from J. W. Friend upon a 
tube mill on West Carson street, and when the defendant com- 
pany was formed he turned over the lease to the concern, the 
consideration being that he was to receive 840 shares of stock. 
He claims the defendants refuse to give him a certificate for 
the stock. 

We may state that the report that the American Tin Plate 
Company would erect a very large tin plate plant in the Pitts- 
burgh district to take the place of dismantled works at West 
Newton, Washington, Blairsville, Pa.; Martin’s Ferry, Ohio ; 
Montpelier, Ind., and the Marshall mills at Philadelphia, is 
officially denied. In regard to the plant at Martin’s Ferry, Ohlo, 
the American Tin Plate Company are adding six mills to this 
plant at the present time, which does not bear out the report 
that it is to be removed. 

The Hussey, Truxal Steel Company, Pittsburgh, with works 
at New Kensington, Pa., will make application for changing 
their name to the Hussey Steel Company. It is understood this 
concera will add an open hearth plant to their works. 

The Curtis Steel Roofing Company of Niles, Ohio, manufac- 
turers of iron and steel roofing, with other capitalists, have re- 
cently organized the Curtis Sheet Steel & Corrugating Company, 
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for the manufacture of steel and iron sheets. They will remove 
their rooting plant from Niles and locate in Zanesville, Ohio. 
The new concern will build four hot sheet mills, a bar mill, 
galvanizing plant with necessary equipment, cold rolls, &c. The 
Curtis Steel Roofing Company are not connected with the cor- 
rugating combination, which is said to be the basis for the deci- 
sion of the company in providing for its supply of material. 

It is reported that negotiations are progressing for the sale 
of the property of the Andover Iron Company of Philipsburg, 
N. J., to Joseph Wharton of Philadelphia. The sale, which is 
not quite concluded, includes the Andover Furnace and the ore 
properties in New Jersey, the most conspicuous of the latter be- 
ing a part of the famous Hibernia ore deposit. 

The Allegheny Steel & Iron Company, Lewis Building, Pitts- 
burgh, who are building mills at V'arentum, Pa., for the manu- 
facture of fine sheet steel, are pushing work as fast as possible 
and expect to be in the market within 60 days with their sheets. 
This is to be a very complete plant, embracing both open hearth 
furnaces and a foundry for making rolls, housings and other 
mill eyuipment. The officials of the Allegheny Steel & Iron Com- 
pany are Alfred Hicks, president; H. E. Sheldon, vice-president 
and general manager: H. M. Brackenridge, treasurer, and R. D. 
Campbeli, secretary. 

The National Steel Company sre shipping ingots from the 
Ohio Works at Youngstown, Ohio, to the Sharon Works, at 
Sharon, Pa., and blooming them at the latter mill. The melting 
capacity of the Ohio Works is greater than tke blooming capac- 
ity, while at the Sharon Works the reverse is the case, the 
blooming mill capacity being larger than the melting. There isa 
report that the Sharon open hearth works are to be removed to 
Youngstown, but this has not been confirmed. 


Machinery, 


The Columbus Iron & Steel Company, Columbus, Ohio, have 
recently contracted for two 400 horse-power boilers, giving this 
concern a total of 2600 horse-power for their two blast fur- 
naces. ‘The concern are manufacturers of Bessemer and basic, 
malleable and foundry pig iron, and have a daily capacity of 
400 tons. The officials of the company are H. A. Marting, pres- 
ident; F. H. Miller, vice-president and general manager; BE. 
Otto Marting, treasurer, and Walter W. Marting, secretary. The 
directors are H. A. Marting, S. B. Steece, A. W. Mittendorf, 
Clark Lowry, L. F. Fieser, Linn Bentley, F. H. Miller, John G. 
Battelie. 


Rapid progress is being made on the new works being erected 
by the Grant Tool Company, Franklin, Pa. It will be recalled 
that the old works of this concern, at Cleveland, Ohio, were 
burned, and the firm decided to rebuild at Franklin. J. J. Grant, 
president of the company, was in Pittsburgh last week and 
placed orders for a large amount of equipment for the new shops. 


In the United States Circuit Court in Pittsburgh last week 
an order was handed down in the bankruptcy case of the Bald- 
win Automobile Mfg. Company of Connellsville, directing the 
receivers to issue certificates to the amount of $12,500. They 
are to be issued in the denomination of $500 each, and are to be 
used in operating the plant. These certificates are to be first 
liens against the property, with the exception of a mortgage 
held by the South Connellsville Building & Loan Association, all 
wages due workmen prior to the commencement of the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings, and all necessary reasonable expenses. 


The Weimer Machine Works Company of Lebanon, Pa., have 
received an order from the Struthers Furnace Company of 
Struthers, Ohio, for one of their 50 x 96 x 60 inch blowing en- 
gines. The steam cylinder will be of the Corliss type and the 
air vaives will be of the well-known Weimer type, made of 
aluminum instead of leather; this will permit of the valves being 
subject to high air pressure. 


The officers of the Quincy Engine Works, Quincy, IIl., who 
recently incorporated, are Thos. Hill, president; Edward C. 
Wells, secretary and treasurer; E. F. Williams, engineer. 


As soon as work slacks up, the Key City Boiler Works, Port 
Townsend, Wash., will move from their present location into a 
building across Water street. 


The Porter Machine Company, Hatfield, Mass., in the spring 
will build an extension 25 feet in length on the east end and an 
addition 14 feet wide along the entire length of the south side, 
giving about 21,000 square feet more floor space. 


The Acme Machine Works, at Goldsboro, N. C., manufactur- 
ers and repairers of machinery, founders, mill supplies, &c., have 
completed their plant and will shortly be in full operation. The 
main building is about 132 feet long and fitted up with the most 
modern machinery. The officers are J. J. Street, president and 
general manager; J. A. Street, vice-president; W. E. Street, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 


The Kilby Locomotive & Machine Works, at Anniston, Ala., 
are being enlarged by the addition of a building 70 x 130 feet. 
The new part of the plant will be used as a wood working de- 
partment for the construction of logging cars, which is a new 
feature of their business, and pattern shop. 


Fairbanks & Timm, Appleton, Wis., boiler makers and ma- 
chinists, will build new shops a few blocks from the site of their 
old plant. 
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The Du Bois Iron Works, Du Bois, Pa., manufacturers of 
Lazier gas engines, have recently installed a large horizontal 
boring mill and a large planer in the machine shop and a Sar- 
gent-Ingersoll air compressor in the boiler shop to furnish power 
for the riveting machines. The company have now under con- 
struction a 50 horse-power engine for the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion at Buffalo. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Norwalk Iron Works, 
Norwa'k, Conn., yesterday, the following directors were elected: 
E. Beard, J. H. Ferris, W. F. Bishop, Eben Hill, and Eben Hill, 
Jr. At a subsequent meeting of the directors the following offi- 
cers were chosen: President, E. Beard: treasurer and general 
manager, Eben Hill; secretary, Eben Hill, Jr. 

The Iowa Falls Motor Company, Iowa Falls, Iowa, are organ- 
izing a small company with private capital to manufacture a 
gasoline engine under patents of H. K. Crissey of that city. 


The Champion Saw & Gas Engine Company, Beaver Falls, 
will greatly enlarge the capacity of their plant. 


A. Speer & Sons of Pittsburgh, whose foundry and machine 
shops were taken over by the Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry & Con- 
struction Company, will build a new plow works at Carnegie, a 
suburb of Pittsburgh. The firm went into the Pittsburgh Valve, 
Foundry & Construction Company with the understanding that 
the plow business should remain for them to operate individ- 
ually, and it has been decided to put up new works at Carnegie. 


The Cameron-Tennant Machine Works, Richmond, Va., have 
recently completed contracts with the James River Construction 
Company for their head gates. They have put their variable 
stroke power pump on the market and are receiving considerable 
orders for it. The works are about to be enlarged to meet in- 
creasing demand. 


The Springfield Boiler & Mfg. Company, Marquette Building, 
Chicago, have received contracts for one 1200 horse-power inter- 
nally fired boiler, fitted with Morrison corrugated furnace, from 
the Union Pacific Coal Company, Cumberland, Wyo., and for 
three 80 horse-power internally fired boilers from the Bush & 
Gertz Piano Company, Chicago. 

The Walker & Pratt Mfg. Company of Boston, Mass., manu- 
facturers of stoves and heating apparatus, are making an ex- 
tensive addition to their manufacturing and mounting shops in 
Watertown, Mass., the new extension to cover over 11,000 square 
feet of ground area. 


The Union Steam Pump Company of Battle Creek, Mich., 
will erect a two-story brick machinery building to cover an area 
of 15,000 square feet, also a foundry and a power house. 


Foundries, 


The Mechanics’ Foundry & Machine Company, Fall River, 
Mass., have awarded the contract for the construction of their 
new foundry to Michael McNally. The main building will be 96 
x 50 feet, and there will be an ell 15 x 62 feet; both are to be 
of brick, one story high. 

The Central Foundry Company, West Anniston, Ala., are 
building a storage warehouse 110 x 150 feet. 


The Solid Steel Casting Company of Chester, Pa., have re- 
ceived all their equipment for their new foundry and have same 
in full operation. They report their new furnaces are running 
very satisfactorily and will employ about 60 additional men. 

The Sharon Steel Casting Company, Sharon, Pa., have plans 
drawn for a material enlargement of the foundry department of 
that plant. The new department will include a 30-ton melting 
furnace, two cranes, two core ovens and other machinery. About 
75 more men will be employed, increasing the number of em- 
ployees of this plant to about 400. 


The old firm of Schwab & Sercomb, Milwaukee, Wis., iron 
founders and manufacturers, have been dissolved. The business 
will shortly be merged into a new corporation with a capital 
stock of $300,000. The name of the new corporation will be 
Schwab & Sons Company. It is the intention to more than 
double the capacity of the plant. The old foundry buildings 
on Clinton street are to be razed and substantial buildings will 
be erected in their place. 

Hardware. 


The tack manufacturing business formerly conducted by 
Henry J. Miller, Bridgewater, Mass., whose sudden death took 
place a short time since, will be continued by his sons, under 
the style of Henry J. Miller & Sons. 


The new plant of the Kohler, Hayssen & Stehn Mfg. Com- 
pany, manufacturers of enameled ware, Sheboygan, Wis., was 
destroyed by fire February 17. The loss is estimated at $175,000. 
The plant will probably be rebuilt. The company are still oper- 
ating their old factory in the city. The plant burned down was 
at Riverside, a suburb. 


The Pittsburgh Screen & Blind Company have bought a site 
at Wilkinsburg, a suburb of Pittsburgh, and will erect a plant 
for the manufacture of window screens and blinds. Geo. A. 
Youlden is general manager of the concern. 


The Lynchburg Plow Company, Lynchburg, Va., who began 
operations in 1896, devoting most of their attention to the 
manufacture of cast plows and repairs, decided in 1898 to make 
chilled plows their leading line. This course has proved to be 
successful, as sales have regularly increased, those of the last 
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fiscal year being double those of the year previous. J. R. Mec- 
Wane, president of the company, has invented a steel beam hill- 
side plow. ‘The high full throat of this plow, aside from the 
strength of the beam, is referred to as commending it to the 
practical plowman. Since the plow was put on the market, five 
months ago, the company have not been able to fill orders. They 
are about to increase their facilities for the manufacture of steel 
beams. 

The Whittaker & Weber Mfg. Company, makers of pieced tin 
and galvanized ware, who have recently moved into new factory 
buildings at 5213 to 5217 North Second street, St. Louis, Mo., 
are again compelled to increase their capacity. They are now 
having plans prepared for’a one-story brick building 50 x 150 
feet, which will be used mainly for the galvanizing department. 
Their property extends from North Second street, on the line of 
the Wabash Railroad, to the next street, along which runs the 
Merchants’ Bridge Terminal Railway. Private switches com- 
mand both ends of factory. The raw material will hereafter be 
unloaded at the Wabash platform and finished product loaded 
for shipment at the Merchants’ platform. 


Miscellaneous, 


We may state that the Semet-Solvay Company, Dunbar, Pa., 
are considering the advisability of building 50 or 60 more Semet- 
Solvay by-product coke ovens at Dunbar. However, ne definite 
decision has been reached in the matter. 


The S. Obermayor Company, Chicago, report an increase in 
the foundry supply trade. Among recent shipments are cupolas 
to the Sherman Iron Works, Sherman, Texas; Van Winkle Gin 
& Mfg. Company, Atlanta, Ga., and the A. J. Lindermann & Hov- 
erson Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Globe Iron Works, Chicago, are working their plant to 
its utmost capacity, making the new Streeter clip. They have 
recently received orders from the American Bridge Company, 
Pittsburgh ; Rogers Iron Company, Springfield, Ohio, and from 
the L. Schreiber & Sons Company, Cincinnati. They are con- 
sidering the establishment of an Eastern office. 

In consequence of the contracts already placed, as well as in 
view of the fine building prospects, the Dauchy Iron Works, 84 
Illinois street, Chicago, have installed a number of new tools, 
including two large beam saws and beam punches. 


The Illinois Bridge Company, Decatur, Ill., are increasing 
their capital from $5000 to $25,000. They have just erected a 
machine shop 40 x 60 feet, and will be enabled to do all the 
machine work on short bridges. 


The Union Drop Forge Company, 64 to 76 Ontario street, Chi- 
cago, who have heretofore confined themselves to drop forge 
work, have installed new machinery and will manufacture oil 
lamps, picks and railroad tools. 

The Huntsville Foundry & Machine Works, Huntsville, Ala., 
have added a two-story brick building 40 feet long to their plant, 
which will be equipped with machinery of the iatest design. Be- 
sides pulleys, shafting, light or heavy forgings and castings for 
mechanical and architectural work, they manufacture the Bur- 
nam duplex grate, which heats two adjoining rooms. 


The Enterprise Foundry & Fence Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind., who recently incorporated, succeed to the business of Ellis 
& Helfenberger, and will continue under the same management 
and along the same line of work, which is the manufacture of 
iron and wire fencing, fire escapes, architectural iron work, &c. 


The Kalamazoo Spring & Axle Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
will double their capacity. The large foundry and machine shop 
which adjoins their plant will be put in operation, and men are 
now at work putting the building in order. Their output will 
be increased to 5000 tons per year and the working force in- 
creased by about 100 men. 

The Shields Flexible Joints Company, Louisville, Ky., have 
leased a plant for the manufacture of the Shields flexible joints. 
Geo. W. Shields is president and Chas. W. Oppenheimer secretary 
and treasurer. 

D. M. Mills, Oswego Falls, N. Y., manufacturer of chain 
pumps, will build a three-story factory in the spring. 

The plant of the Galland-Henning Pneumatic Malting Drum 
Mfg. Company, at Milwaukee, Wis., was damaged by fire on the 
6th inst. to the extent of $21,626, which loss was settled by the 
insurance company on the 19th. The plant is now being rebuilt. 

The Miller Lightning Conductor & Mfg. Company, 1901-1905 
South Third street, St. Louis, Mo., manufacturers of Miller cop- 
per-coated lightning rod, fixtures, ornaments, &c., who recently 
incorporated, succeed to the business of A. F. Miller, who con- 
tinues as president and treasurer of the new company. The 
other officers are G. A. Miller, vice-president ; L. E. Miller, secre- 
tary. 

The New Jersey Sheet Metal Company, who recentl¥ incor- 
porated, have constructed a new plant on Bethany street, New 
Brunswick, N. J., and succeeded to the business formerly car- 
ried on by John Dickens, who is president of the new company. 
The new plant is being thoroughly equipped for the manufac- 
ture of stamped sheet metal goods, aluminum and zinc tubing, 
&c., and will shortly be in full operation. 


The Riter-Conley Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, have received 
a contract for the steel building for the new plant of the Eastern 
Tube Company, at Zanesville, Ohio. The contract calls for the 
completion of the buildings by September 15. 
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There has been a continuance of the buying of Iron 
for Steel making purposes, and the market is buoyant 
with prices for Bessemer Pig up to $15.50, Pittsburgh, as 
compared with $13.25 a month ago. Gray Forge has 
shared in the advance and, in consequence, Muck Bars 
have risen and such lines as Iron Skelp have followed. 
It is of interest to note that Southern Gray Forge is re- 
appearing in the Pittsburgh market. 

The developments in Pig Iron for Steel purposes, in- 
dicating a very heavy consumption, are corroborated 
by the happenings in the Steel market. Some mills, 
which are supposed to control an ample supply of Steel 
through associated interests, have been large buyers of 
Billets during the past week, and have paid a consider- 
able premium above the pool prices, which are now 
practically of no interest whatever. 

So far as Foundry Irons are concerned the movement 
in other departments is beginning to affect them and 
a stronger feeling has developed, with some good sales 
being reported. 

The change in the situation in Pig Iron appears to 
have reacted on the Ore interests. It is expected that 
mow that the Steel consolidation is an accomplished 
fact and that a heavy consumption seems assured, that 
prices will be made considerably higher than was at 
first expected. It is believed that the booking of orders 
will begin this week or next. 

Reports of heavy sales of Rolled products appear 
in all quarters. The Bar and Sheet mills report a heavy 
Additional orders are coming to the Plate 
mills, already crowded with work. The Structural mills 
are booking heavily and have further good orders in 
sight.- The leading bridge company have taken contracts 
aggregating about 15,000 tons, which include about 6000 
tons of buildings in various parts of the country, about 
6000 tons of bridge work for Western roads, and 3000 
tons for an anthracite road. Another concern have 
taken 2000 tons for the Choctaw road. 

The Rail mills report that they have now on their 
books orders for 1,750,000 tons from October 1 of last 
year. The European makers are making a sharp strug- 
gle to retain their markets, and recently captured an 
order for 10,000 tons for Great Britain and one of 17,000 
tons for Australia. On the other hand, the Carnegie 
Steel Company have just secured the contract for 40,000 
tons for the Guayaquil & Quito road, in Ecuador, one of 
the largest orders ever taken. 


tonnage. 


How eager foreign works are for business, however, 
and how much, therefore, the chances of an export trade 
in the cruder products have dwindled is exemplified 
by the fact that figuring has been going on on Billets 
for export under the drawback clauses and that foreign 
Wire Rods have been offered pretty close to our de- 
livered prices. 

In the Copper trade the exports are falling off in a 
somewhat disquieting manner. As an offset to this, 
however, our domestic consumption is very heavy. To 
what extent Copper is being accumulated quietly by 
those who have a vital interest in the stock market it 
is difficult to judge. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type. 
Declines in Italics. 


Feb. 27, Feb. 20, Jan. 30, Feb. 28, 
PIG IRON: 1901. 1901. 1901. 1900. 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Standard, Phil- 

OS TS ELIE Oe $15.25 $15.25 $15.25 $22.50 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Southern, Cin- 

RE ics gbbece scant aueaiecseanas 13.50 12.75 18.2% 20.2 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Local, Chicago. 14.00 14.00 14.50 28.50 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh........... 15.50 14.75 13.25 24.00 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh. ........ 14.00 13.75 13.00 21.00 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago... 17.50 17.50 18.50 25.50 

BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 
Steel Billets, Pittsburgh............ 21.25 2.50 19.75 33.00 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia.......... 22.00 22.00 21.00 35.00 
Steel Billets, Chicago. ............. 23.00 20.50 20.75 nom. 
Wire Rods (delivered)............... 35.00 35.00 35.00 nom, 
Steel Rails, Heavy. Eastern Mill .. 26.00 26.00 26.00 35.00 
Spikes, Tidewater...... Be hala tas 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.60 
Splice Bars, Tidewater,............. 1.30 1.30 1.30 2.20 
OLD MATERIAL: 
O. Steel Rails, Chicago, gross ton... 12.50 12.00 1200 19.00 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia ...,.... 15.75 15.50 15.50 22.00 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago, gross ton.. 18.00 18.00 18.00 23.00 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia 18.00 18.50 18.00 26.00 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago, gross ton.. 16.50 16.50 16.50 24.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia........ 16.50 17.50 17.00 22.00 
Heavy*Steel Scrap, Chicago, gr. ton 12.00 11.50 12.00 17.00 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: a 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia..... 1.45 1.45 1.40 2.20 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.. ...... 1.45 1.45 1.45 wale 
Common Iron Bars, Youngstown... ues ere 1.30 2 15 
Steel Bars, Tidewater . jeeewes 1.45 1.45 1.38 2.40 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh.........cece. ama’ 1.35 1.25 2.25 
Tank Plates, Tidewater. ............ 1.55 1.55 1.55 2.10 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh..... sesuese 1.40 1.40 1.40 2.05 
Beams, Tidewater... ........-..csecece 1.63 1.63 1.63 2.40 
Beams, Pittsburgh............0: aed 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.2 
Angles, Tidewater ...... enews 1.53 1.53 1.53 2.40 
Angles, Pitteburgh........cccccesce ie 1.40 1.40 1.40 2.25 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh.... 1.70 1.50 1.40 1.97% 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh..,. 1.75 1.55 1.50 2.25 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh.......... 3.05 2.85 2.85 3.00 
Barb Wire, f.o.b, Pittsburgh....... 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.80 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh....... 2.30 2.30 2.30 3.20 
CR Dp PEseens iveccadccuascces 2.05 2.05 2.50 
METALS: 
Copper, New York.............: oss 17.00 17.00 16.87% 16.12% 
RpOneet, es BOUIN, . ccconcccececcsenes 3.821% 3.87% 3.80 4.50 
By ee Rc ncnntactedecawan 4.374 4.3746 4.387% 4.70 
ae ee 4.22% 4.17% 4.15 4.57% 
Be Ae NE weeicescicdensecdesea 26.50 2.90 26.25 31.50 
Antimony, Hallett, New York...... 9.25 9.25 9.25 9.75 
es BO nn cis tctcccncce 55.00 55.00 55.00 38.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic Bessemer, 100 
2 CR oe eee ee 4.19 4.19 4.19 4.84 


i, 


Philadelphia. 


Office of The Iron Age, Forrest Building, t 
PHILADELPAIA, Pa., February 26, 1901. 





The market has toned up considerably during the 
past week, and sales are not hard to make at quoted 
rates. The Alabama companies announce an advance of 
25c. per ton on all grades of Pig Iron, and the Eastern 
Pennsylvania furnaces have done practically the same 
thing, although no official announcement has been made. 
Reports from the West also come very strong, so that 
it is probably safe to assume that prices have received 
an upturn, which will continue until midsummer, if not 
beyond that time. The foundation for this may be found 
in the undoubtedly large consumption, and in the fact 
that it is bound to continue for a considerable period. 
The large consumers are already full up with work, 
while the amount in prospect seems to be as large as 
ever. The output of about 1,200,000 tons of Pig Iron 
per month is all taken, while stocks, which are smaller 
than at any time for six months past, show a continued 
decrease, and now stand at less than two weeks’ con- 
sumption. There is, therefore, a substantial basis for 
hopeful expectations, and unless something very unfore- 
seen occurs it is tolerably certain that the lowest fig- 
ures for the first half of the year (if not for a longer pe- 
riod) have been already seen. It is as useless as it is im- 
possible to venture upon any predictions in regard to 
what influences the Steel deals may have, but the gen- 
eral impression is that anything that will result in a 
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final settlement of the matter will be helpful—tempo- 
rarily at all events. A good deal of business is held in 
abeyance pending a settlement of this matter, but when 
that is clearly and distinctly understood it is believed 
that business will receive a fresh impulse. Not that the 
Steel deal is going to make business, but it will remove 
what for some time past has been more or less of an 
obstacle to the carrying out of new and important 
projects. 

Pig Iron.—The market is better than it was a week 
ago, but there is no great activity at the slightly ad- 
vanced prices which are generally asked. The Western 
markets are steadily advancing, while the demand in 
that district seems to show no abatement. The lethargy 
in this district is somewhat of an anomaly, but the fact 
remains that Eastern markets have made little or no re- 
sponse to the more aggressive character of the buying 
in the West and in the Central West. The diversion of 
Virginia and Central Pennsylvania Irons to other mar- 
kets has removed some of the pressure which has been 
felt on the seaboard, but it is a fact that we have not 
vet realized to any marked extent that prices are im- 
proving. Whether the West can maintain prices, or the 
East will advance in proportion, is hard to say, but con- 
ditions certainly appear to warrant some improvement 
at this end of the line. Sales have been in fair volume, 
but nothing beyond the usual 100-ton lots up to 500 and 
1000 ton lots, at prices varying from about $13.75 to 
$14.50 for Mill Irons, 14.60 to $14.85 for No. 2 Plain 
and $15.25 to $15.50 for No. 2 X. Holders are quoting 
25c. more than these figures, but they have not been 
realized to any extent, except in special cases, although 
it is only fair to say that more firmness is shown than 
for quite a long time past. Prices range about as fol- 
lows for city or nearby points, and about 25c. lower in 
the Harrisburg and Baltimore districts: No. 1 X Foun- 
dry, $16 to $16.25; No. 2 X Foundry, $15.25 to $15.75; 
No. 2 Plain, $14.65 to $15; Standard Gray Forge, $14 to 
$14.50; Ordinary Gray Forge, $13.50 to $13.75; Basic 
(Chilled), $14 to $14.25. 

Billets.—The price is supposed to be $21 for Bessemer 
and $22 for Open Hearth Steel. The actual prices are 
about what a sellers sees fit to quote, and the only way 
to find what these are is to make an application stating 
quantity, time for delivery and specification. This may 
be turned down entirely, or it may bring an offer of any- 
where from $1 to $1.50 higher than the nominal quota- 
tion. Practically there is no Steel for sale at the present 
time. 

Plates.—There is nothing particularly new in the gen- 
eral situation. There is a good demand from all sources, 
the local demand for boiler and tank work being ex- 
ceptionally good. Bridge and ship work was never in 
as good a position as it is to-day, so that steady work at 
the Plate mills may be regarded as certain for a long 
time to come. Prices as follows—viz., for nearby points: 
Plates, 44-inch and thicker, 1.55c. to 1.60c.; Universals, 
1.55¢c. to 1.60c.; Flange, 1.65c. to 1.75c.; Charcoal Iron 
Plates, C. H. No. 1, 2.25c.; Best Flange, 2.75c.; Fire Box, 
3.25¢ 

Structural Material.—Business moves along in the 
usual course, a steady demand and no slackening any- 
where along the line There is no diminishment in the 
favorable outlook, so that full work at mills and firm 
prices are easily maintained as follows (with somewhat 
higher prices for small sizes made by outside mills): 
Angles, 3-inch and upward, 1.65c. to 1.75c.; less than 3- 
inch, 1.50c. to 1.60c.; Beams and Channels, 15-inch and 
upward, 1.65c. to 1.75c. 

Bars.—There is no change in the Bar Iron situation, 
the demand is fair, but prices not more than steady. Or- 
ders are wanted in some quarters, and 1.35c. at mills for 
Refined Iron is an ordinary quotation, or for seaboard 
and nearby points about as follows: Iron Bars, 1.40c. to 
1.50c.: Steel Bars, 1.45c. to 1.55c. 

Sheets.—The demand is very active, mills being 
pushed hard to make deliveries as requested. Prices for 
best Sheets firm as last quoted (common Sheets two- 
tenths less): No. 10, 2.25c.; No. 14, 2.45¢.; No. 16, 2.65c.; 
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Nos. 18-20, 3.15¢c.; Nos. 21-24, 3.25c.; Nes. 26, 27, 3.30c.; 
No. 28, 3.45¢. to 3.50c. 

Old Material.—There is a specially good demand for 
Steel Scrap, $15.75 having been paid for Rails, and as 
high as $16.25 for Choice Melting Steel. The range of 
prices would be about as follows for deliveries in buy- 
ers’ yards: Choice Railroad Scrap, $18.50 to $19.50; No. 
1 Yard Scrap, $13 to $14; No. 2 Light Scrap, $12 to $13; 
Machinery Cast, $14 to $14.50; Heavy Steel Scrap, $15.75 
to $16; Old Iron Rails, $18 to $19; Old Steel Rails, $15.75 
to $16; Wrought Turnings, $10 to $10.50; Cast Borings, 
$8 to $8.25; Old Car Wheels, $16.50 to $17; Iron Axles, 
$20 to $22; Steel Axles, $17 to $18. 


————» 


Chicago, (By Telegraph.) 
Office of The Iron Age, 1205 Fisher Building, } 
CuicaGco, February 27, 1901. 

The past week has been marked by additional evi- 
dences of strength. Foundry Pig Iron has at last taken 
a turn in the otber direction, and prices are up at least 
50c. from the low point. Steel Sheets have been ad- 
vanced $4 per ton. Steel Bars are up another $1 and Bar 
Iron is also moving in the same direction. The Bar 
trade has been particularly feverish, with heavy busi- 
ness placed. Further advances are expected on Wire 
products in consequence of the heavy demand, as well 
as the high price and scarcity of Billets. 

Pig Iron.—The week developed a strong buying move- 
ment. The total transactions are estimated at 50,000 to 
60,000 tons, with a great deal of business in sight, which 
is expected to be placed in a few days. One purchase 
was made of 10,000 tons and another of 8000 tons. Small 
consumers were in the market quite generally. The Iron 
sold was principally Southern, but some sales of local 
Iron were also made. The Southern furnace companies 
have made a change of front, and are now quoting high- 
er prices. They claim to have pretty thoroughly cleaned 
up their stocks, and also have made heavy sales for fu- 
ture delivery, which put them in good shape. Quota- 
tions are as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $17.50 to $18.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 1........... 14.50 to 15.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 2........... 14.00 to 14.50 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 3........... 13.50 to 14.00 
i en TT Doi ws as obese aeccak 14.50 to 15.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 16.00 to 16.25 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 15.00 to 15.50 
SE peepee pigs 4.90 to 15,15 
SE ROE, ED. ss vss 6 coc tok c bloc 14.40 to 14765 
i CO ew ss ok ae omaaianiin 13.90 to 14.15 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 14.90 to 15.15 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 14.40 to 14.65 
ue Ae. . eS Sores ae 13.15 to 13.40 
Gray Forge and Mottled............. 13.15 to 13.40 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 

ee Ns aaa usa be 0.6. 6 ck ob woo bce os 15.00 to 17.00 
Tennessee Silicon Pig............... 16.50 to 18.00 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 19.60 to 20.35 
Malleable Bessemer................0. 14.75 to 15.00 
EE SUEDE. |. 0.5 suo ows wh.osien'd's 14.75 to 15.00 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

© OE es es oes nk ovccnscaee 16.50 to 17.50 


Bars.—The market has seen numerous sales, some of 
them calling for 2000 to 3000 tons. Large consumers are 
still finding their wants underestimated and are obliged 
to purchase additional quantities. Contracts are thus be- 
ing placed which cost the buyers $10 per ton more than 
contracts made last fall. Steel Bars are more scarce 
than ever, and buyers are now being compelled to turn 
their attention to Bar Iron. Leading manufacturers of 
Steel Bars are quoting 1.55c., Chicago, and it is difficult 
to find any one willing to name 1.50c. Iron is following 
Steel upward, and although a limited quantity might 
be had at 1.45c., the large manufacturers are quoting 
1.50¢c. to 1.55¢e. Hoops are firm at the advance, being 
quoted at 1.90c., base, Chicago, for mill shipments. Job- 
bers are having a continued large demand from stock. 
Most of the local houses are now quoting small lots at 
1.90¢c. to 2c. for either Iron or Steel Bars. Some,”how- 
ever, have not yet advanced their rates, and quote 1.70c 
to 1.75c. for Steel. Hoops are held at 2.10c. to 2.35¢., 
base. 

Car Material.—The demand for all kinds of Car Ma- 
terial continues excellent. 


Structural Material.—A good run of small orders is 
reported, coming mainly from outside the city. The 


local building projects are taking shape, but none of 
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them has been closed. Mill shipments are quoted as 
follows: Beams, Channels and Zees, 15 inches and un- 
der, 1.65¢.; 18 inches and over, 1.75c.; Angles, 3 inches 
and over, 1.55¢.; Angles, under 3 inches, 1.65c. rates; 
Tees, 1.70c.; Universal Plates, 1.55c. to 1.60c. Small lots 
of Beams and Channels from local yards are quoted at 
2.10e. to 2.25¢.; Angles, 1.60c. to 1.70c. rates, and Tees, 
1.75¢c. to 1.85¢e. 

Plates.—The largest order taken during the week 
called for 2500 tons. The local makers are steadily sell- 
ing more than their output. Jobbers report a very good 
demand from stock, which includes not only Plates, but 
all kinds of Boiler and Tank Makers’ Supplies. Mill 
shipments of Tank Plate, 44-inch and heavier, in carload 
lots, are quoted at 1.55¢c. to 1.60c., Chicago; Flange, 
1.65¢.; Marine, 1.75c. Jobbers quote small lots from 
store at 1.80c. to 2c. for Tank, and 2.10c. to 2.25c. for 
Flange. 

Sheets.—The long expected has happened. Light 
Sheets have been advanced $4 per ton. The bottom 
price on mill shipments of No. 27 Black is now 3.30c., 
Chicago, and Galvanized, 70 per cent. off. Jobbers are 
advising their trades that old prices have been with- 
drawn, and that the full advance made by the mills will 
be added to their prices from stock. The demand for all 
kinds of Sheets has been very heavy, manufacturers 
and jobbers alike reporting unusually large business. 

Merchant Pipe.—Trade continues in excellent shape. 
The approach of spring naturally brings about an in- 
creased demand. Manufacturers’ prices, random lengths, 
are as follows: 


Less than 
In carloads. carloads. 
Blk. Galvd. Blk. Galvd. 


¥% to % inch and 11 to 12 inches....... 59.2 46.2 54.9 40.9 
Te TO TO IMCHOB. 2c cccccccvcscoveccccs 66.7 53.3 61.9 49.9 


Boiler Tubes.—The trade keeps up very well; almost 
every Plate order carrying with it a quantity of Tubes. 
We quote from store as follows: 


Steel Iron. 
2 to Bie Mmches. UMcIUSIVE. 2... ccccccccsccccves 50 40 
PTL, cenev vasa cevede cebesbices*noseens's 50 42% 
Se I hn dba ae shed eee cnr e ewer w ce KOM 60 50 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Rail sales have not been 
large. Negotiations are proceeding for considerable 
quantities, and the mills are expecting to book much 
more business in the near future. Heavy Sections of 
Steel Rails are still quoted at $26, but Light Sections are 
now $26 to $28, according to weight. Splice Bars, 1.40c. 
to 1.50c.; Spikes, 1.60c. to 1.75c. from mill; Track Bolts, 
with Hexagon Nuts, 2.55¢. to 2.60c., and with Square 
Nuts, 2.40c. to 2.45c. 

Billets.—The scarcity of Billets is causing prices to 
be named far above the combination rate. One manu- 
facturer is asking $32 for carload lots of ordinary Besse- 
mer Billets. Open Hearth Billets are quoted at $25 up- 
ward, but can only be had in very small quantities. 


Merchant Steel.—Considerable activity has recently 
developed. Contracts are being renewed, and new or- 
ders are being placed, involving considerable quantities. 
Mill shipments, Chicago delivery, are quoted as follows: 
Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 1.90c. to 2c.; Smooth 
Finished Tire, 1.75c. to 1.95¢c.; Open Hearth Spring Steel, 
2.15¢. to 2.40c.; Toe Calk, 2.40c. to 2.60c.; Sleigh Shoe, 
1.70c. to 1.90¢.; Cutter Shoe, 2.40c. to 2.60c.; Cold Rolled 
Shafting, 55 off. Ordinary grades of Crucible Tool Steel 
are quoted at 6c. for carloads and 7c. from store; Spe- 
cials, 13¢c. upward. 


Old Material.—Quite a demand has sprung up for 
Steel Scrap, on which prices are somewhat firmer. A little 
better feeling is observed in the general trade, which is 
due to the activity in Finished [ron and Steel and the 
higher prices now ruling. Dealers naturally hope that 
the improvement will extend to Old Material, but at 
present they find that large consumers are buying direct 
from the railroads and other important Scrap sources, 
and are seldom in the market for purchases from the 
merchant Scrap trade. The following are approximate 
quotations per gross ton: 


ee eee eee $18.00 to $18.50 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ 12.50 to 13.00 
Old Steel Rails, lomg lengths.......... 14.50 to 15.00 
Heavy Relaying Rails.............-- 20.00 to 22.00 
et Se EES bat asncecnssueencses 16.50 to 17.00 
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Heavy Melting Steel Scrap..... ..--- 12.00to 12.50 
CE Mee cca 6 eee dsiad Reece wc & 4: 10.00 to 10.50 
er A ar 10.00 to 11.00 
Sel Ge Sad acteaewesaetawe es 9.00 to 9.50 


The following quotations are per net ton: 


ie rn I i a 6 aie ae $16.50 to $17.00 
aa ine einige arian wee’ 18.50 to 19.00 


memes Gee. BRIGG. .cccccsecs 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought.... 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought..... 12.00 to 12.50 
Ee aa we 15.00 to 16.00 
No. 1 Dealers’ Forge........ 11.00 to 11.50 
Iron Axle Turnings....... 7 9.00 to 9.50 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings... 8.00 to 8.50 
Machine Shop Turnings...... 7.00 to 7.50 
Ce Siar cic ecae educk a 3.00 to 38.50 
Mixed Borings, &c 4.00 to 4.50 
i Cin 2 sss aad wa meee em ee 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 2 Boilers, cut ee re ore See 7.50to 8.00 
Heavy Cast Scrap.......... “n 11.50 to 12.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 8.00to 8.50 
errr re 11.00 to 11.50 
Agricultural Malleable............... 10.00 to 10.50 
Metals.—Lake Copper has advanced \ec., and car- 


load lots are now held at 17%c.; Casting brands are un- 
changed at 17\4c. Pig Lead continues quiet, with prices 
maintained at 4.32%4ec. for Desilverized and 4.42%4c. for 
Corroding in 50-ton lots. 

Coke.—The demand for Coke continues brisk. The 
standard Coke companies are firmer in their views, and 
72-hour Foundry Coke is now held at $4.75 to $5. 


Fr. Kk. Bowes & Co., manufacturers’ agents, have re- 
moved from their old location on Lake street to 1022 
Monadnock Building, Chicago. The office of C. L. 
Bowes, manager of the Carroll Iron Works, has also 
been removed to the same place. 


The stock of the Shelby Steel Tube Company, 135 
Lake street, Chicago, has been removed to the store of 
the Excelsior Supply Company, 88 Lake street. The 
office of the former company will be maintained at their 
present location. 

oe —E 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, O10, February 26, 1901. 

Iron Ore.—The Ore men are still holding off on mak- 
ing prices for Ores for the season. They are now await- 
ing the developments in the Pig Iron market. The feel- 
ing among tke producers is that with the growing 
demand for Pig Iron the Ores will be more valuable; 
hence they have adopted a waiting policy, not caring 
to name prices until such time as the furnaces are in 
need of the product. For the present most of the stock 
piles are well supplied. The season of idleness during 
the fall and winter left much material on hand, and this 
will have to be used before more is demanded. A story 
has been going this week that the Ore Association will 
cease to exist when the consolidation of all of the Steel 
mills under one head is operative. The rumor is based 
on the belief that with a major part of the mines owned 
by the melters there will be small need of middlemen. 
The story does not receive general credence as yet. 
Vesselmen are talking more freely of season rates and 
are bolstering up their hopes with many conditions, but 
when these are sifted it is found that they have very 
small expectation of paying freights. The opinion pre- 
vails generally that 75c. or less will be paid for season 
contracts when they have been made. 


Pig Iron.—A general advance in prices has followed 
closely upon a larger demand for Pig Iron. Bessemer 
Iron is in great demand and the sales have been as large 
as the capacity of the furnaces and the amount on the 
stock piles will permit. It is conceded now that chances: 
for prompt deliveries of this grade will be difficult dur- 
ing the months of March and April, beyond which the 
furnacemen do not care to take contracts in the absence 
of fixed prices on Ores. The price of Bessemer has been 
marked up to $14.50 at the furnaces. Foundry Irons 
have also increased in price and the sales are better and 
demands larger. The past week has seen some good 
sized sales, while the general transactions have aggre- 
gated a very large tonnage. The demand for the prod- 
uct warranted the increase in the price. No. 1 is now 
selling at $14.25, Valley furnace, and No. 2 Foundry is 
selling at $13.75, Valley furnace. The capacity of the 
furnaces is not so crowded as is shown in other grades 
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and a reasonable degree of dispatch is possible in mak- 
ing deliveries. Basic Irons remain nominally as they 
have been, although the transactions have been so light 
as to amount almost to nothing, owing to the lack of 
material of which to make disposition. 

Finished Material.—The spring trade is now setting 
in, with better conditions prevailing generally. In all 
branches the sales have been very heavy, with Struc- 
tural Material a possible leader. The Bar market has 
strengthened some, and while one of the Pittsburgh mills 
bas beep holding for 1.40c. for their product, the general 
demand has been for 1.35c. It might be said that the 
latter figure represents the market, although it is strong. 
The sales of Structural Material have been heavy, with 
large specifications appearing among the bridge builders. 
The Lake Shore Railroad is getting ready to do some 
extensive bridge building as soon as the spring opens 
and is looking for the material now. It is said that 
several good orders will be placed within a few days. 
Some ship specifications are also appearing which prom- 
ise a good business soon. An inquiry has been made 
for 7000 or 8000 tons within the week, and conditional 
orders have all but been placed covering those amounts. 
The contractors for a number of new buildings to go 
up soon are also looking for material now for which 
they have been bartering during the last two months. 
An order for 1000 tons of Rails was placed during the 
week. The buying of Plates continues. Several ship 
orders are pending which will be closed in a short time 
it is believed. Inquiries have appeared for from 10,000 
to 12,000 tons, and some heavy sales are expected soon. 
Many of the milis are so filled with orders that some 
good jobs have been turned away. The inquiries have 
been heavy. The price remains at 1.40c., Pittsburgh. 
In a general way it might be said that the market is 
hardly settled yet for the spring season, as it is a good 
deal of a guess bow the season’s business is to turn out. 
The outlook is encouraging, however, from the Steel 
makers’ standpoint. 

Scrap.—A better tone generally pervades the Scrap 
market. Dealers concede that they are getting good 
prices and are willing to dispose of their product at 
prevailing figures, but would not consent to a reduction, 
which has been hinted at of late. The market is repre- 
sented in the following quotations: No. 1 Wrought, $15 
wet; Cast Scrap, $13 net; Stove Plate, $10 net; Old 
Car Wheels, $17.50 gross; Cast Iron Borings, $5.75; 
Heavy Steel, $13.50. 


-_ 
——— 


Cincinnati. (By Telegraph.) 


Office of The Iron Age, Fifth and Main streets, t 
Cincinnati, February 27, 1901. 


As shadowed in last week’s telegram, there has been 
@ very great change in the Pig Iron market. Things 
bave taken a decided turn for the better. Low grade 
Irons, which a few weeks ago were the disorganizing 
element, are now well sold up and out of the way, and 
Foundry grades have been selling very freely during 
the last week. Tuesday morning’s mail brought 
in ab unusual amount of tonnage in the higher grades. 
The best part about this selling has been the widely 
diversified interests and territory which it covers. Al- 
most every line of consumers who usually buy Iron at 
this season have been in evidence during the past few 
days. The amounts placed by the individual buyers 
have been averaging small, and the majority for the next 
three months’ delivery. Some little Iron has been sell- 
ing for the third quarter, and in one or two instances 
buyers have placed for the entire last half of the year. 
The best feature of the whole situation is that the con- 
sumption is keeping up magnificently, and just at pres- 
ent there is not a weak spot in the whole horizon. As 
a consequence of all this the market has shot up from 
7dc. to $1, and the views of sellers are more nearly in 
harmony than they have been for a long time. A com- 
paratively small number of buyers appear to have placed 
their orders before this rise, and while the movement 
will undoubtedly be temporarily checked, yet the situa- 
tion appears to justify firmness on the part of the sellers 
and the expectation of plenty of good trade in the near 
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future. Most of the selling was on a basis of 50c. to 75c. 
lower than the figures given herewith. Freight rate 


from Birmingham is $2.75 to this point; from Hanging 
Rock district, $1. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


OME OO CIR. TU, Basic ccccecccvcccs $14.75 to $15.00 
Se OF, ccc wecescucns 13.75 to 14.00 
nD SND. BO Bisnis cccncesadabs 12.75 to 13.00 
Re ae SS eee 12.25 to 12.50 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 13.75 to 14.00 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 12.75 to 13.25 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 12.00 to 12.25 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 12.00 to 12.25 
TN Oe SS aera ee 17.00 to 17.50 
SPueO MOT, GOO TDs ce csc sdvcvcceess 16.00 to 16.50 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 15.25 to 15.75 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 14.25 to 14.75 


Lake Superior Coke, No. 3............ 13.25 to 13.75 
IN ic ce eae wenees & cose CO 123.75 


Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, chilling 


EER re Ae aie Fea $18.75 to $19.75 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, No. 2.. 17.75to 18.75 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 18.50 to 19.00 


Plates and Bars.—The market in this line is in toueh 
with other branches of the Iron business. Higher figures 
are held and the market is stiff and unyielding. We 
quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: Iron Bars, in carload lots, 1.55c., 
half extras; in small lots, 1.75c., with full extras; Steel 
Bars, in carload lots, 1.52c., with half Steel card extras; 
Base Angles, in carload lots, 1.65c. to 1.70c.; Plates, 
1.70c. for 44-inch and heavier; Sheets, No. 10, 2.05c. 

Old Material.—The market has been steady and un- 
changed with a fair amount of business going. Dealers’ 
buying prices per gross ton are, f.o.b. Cincinnati: No. 1 
Wrought Railroad Scrap, $15; Cast Railroad and Ma- 
chinery Scrap, $11; Old Iron Axles, $16.75; Iron Rails, 
$18; Steel Rails, rolling mill lengths, $13; short lengths, 
$12; Car Wheels, $15. 


St. Louis, (2y Telegraph ) 
Office of The Iron Age, 1205 Chemical] pont. | 
Sr. Louis, February 27, 1901. 

Pig Iron.—A decided change for the better has taken 
place in the Pig Iron market since our last report. Two 
advances of 25c. occurred and were attended by some 
little excitement. Sales which immediately preceded 
and followed the new quotations resulted in the best 
week’s business which this center has had since No- 
vember. If rumors are to be credited, in the neighbor- 
hood of 15,000 tons of Pig Iron were bought, made up of 
all kinds. Purchasing was stimulated by reports of 
activity in Eastern markets, and considerable tonnage 
came in unsolicited. It is felt that buying has not yet 
ceased. All classes of trade figured in transactions: 
stove, agricultural, malleable and car building interests. | 
There is a heavier demand than usual for low-grade 
Irons to take the place of Machinery Scrap. Some fur- 
naces have withdrawn from the market except on cer- 
tain grades. Others ask an advance on the quotations 
below for No. 1 Foundry. We quote, f.o.b. St. Louis: 





Southern, No. 1 Foundry............. $14.50 to $14.75 
Southern, No. 2 Foundry............. 14.00 to 14.25 
Southern, No. 3 Foundry............. 13.50 to 13.75 
Southern, No. 4 Foundry............. 13.00 to 13.25 
i, es wiekies wi aw obs bas «he & oe 14.50 to 14.75 
OD 9 SS eae ee 14.00 to 14.25 
I Gos ona a en alee wnt a tania 12.50 to 12.75 


Bars.—The active demand for Bars during last week 
has been greatly increased. There seems to be con- 
fidence felt that the present time is a good time to 
buy. Jobbers are in receipt of heavy business and from 
mill standpoint the prospects are very bright. Some 
large makers are now practically out of the market for 
Bars and Shapes. Black Sheets have been advanced 
$3 to $4, and substantial gain made on Galvanized. 
Mills seem flooded with orders and some business has 
already been plactéd at Monday’s advance. Mill prices 
on Iron and Steel Bars are now 1.55c. to 1.60c., half 
extras, East St. Louis. Jobbers’ prices to-day remain 
at 1.65c., full extras, carloads, and 1.75c. to 2c. for less 
than carloads. It is expected that jobbers’ prices will 
be advanced to-morrow. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Inquiry and sales in 
Track Supplies continue brisk. Heavy demand is had 
for Spikes especially. Rails of both Standard and Light 
Sections are meeting with considerable interest. We 
quote Steel Splice Bars, 1.35c. to 1.45c.; Bolts, with 
Square Nuts, 2.35¢c.; with Hexagon Nuts, 2.45c.; Spikes, 
1.75ce. 
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Pig Lead.—No special feature to note in Lead. A 
good business took place during the week and Missouri 
brands are to-day placed at 4.22%4c.; Desilverized re- 
mains at 4.324%4c. Lead Ore brought $46 per ton. 
Spelter.—Tue consumption of Spelter is quite heavy, 
but production keeps well up with the demand. Price 
has settled back to 3.82%%4c. to 3.85¢e. Foreign shipments 
are said to be light. It is rumored that another smelter 
company are being organized to build works in the 
Kansas gas belt. Zine Ore fell off to $27 per ton. 


et - 


Pittsburgh. 


Office of The Iron Age, Hamilton Building, | 
PitTsBuRGH, February 27,1901. } 


(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—We note a very active Pig Iron market, 
much of the product of the furnaces up to July 1 is 
already under contract. The Carnegie Steel Company, 
Jones & Laughlins, National Tube Company and other 
smalier consumers of Iron bave been buying in large 
lots right along, and it is probable that 500,000 tons of 
Iron or more have been sold by the Bessemer furnaces 
and other furnaces in the Central West since January 1. 
The first Carnegie purchases were made at $12.50 a ton, 
at furnace, some Coke contracts being included, but the 
minimum of the market on Bessemer Iron to-day seems 
to be $14.75, at furnace, or $15.50, Pittsburgh. There 
have been several sales, aggregating probably 3000 to 
4000 tons, at that price. There is a good demand for 
Mill Iron and prices have advanced very materially. 
Valley furnaces now quote $13.50, at furnace, equal to 
$14.25, Pittsburgh. Foundry Iron is also improving in 
demand and prices. No. 2 is quoted all the way from 
$14.50 up to $15.25, Pittsburgh. Some of the Pittsburgh 
furnaces making Foundry Iron are holding No, 2 at 
$15.25, Pittsburgh. The whole Pig Iron market is active 
and it would seem prices are to be higher. Nothing has 
come out in regard to the price of Ore, but something 
definite is expected this week or next. It is very certain 
that the upward movement in price of Pig Iron will re- 
sult in higher Ore prices for this year than were origi- 
nally expected. We quote Standard Bessemer Pig Iron 
$14.75 to $15, Valley furnace, equal to $15.50 and $15.75, 
Pittsburgh; Northern, No. 2 Foundry, $14.50 to $15.25, 
Pittsburgh; Southern, No. 2, is held at $14.75 to $15, 
Pittsburgh; Gray Forge is keld at $13.50, Valley fur- 
nace, and $14 to $14.25, Pittsburgh. Southern Forge is 
quoted at $13.65 to $13.75, Pittsburgh. We note sales 
of probably 15,000 tons of Standard Bessemer Iron at 
prices ranging from $14 up to $14.50, at furnace, made 
some days since, In the last day or two there have been 
sales of 3000 to 4000 tons of Bessemer at $14.75, at fur- 
nace, equal to $15.50, Pittsburgh, and reports are that 
one furnace interest has sold 3000 tons of Standard Bes- 
semer at $15, at furnace, equal to $15.75, Pittsburgh. 
We note sales of 10,000 to 12,000 tons of Forge at $13, at 
furnace, made about a week ago; also sales of about 
1500 tons of Forge at $14, Pittsburgh. 

Steel.—The Billet market is erratic and there is a 
wide range in prices. Consumers of Billets who have 
to buy Steel might have to pay $2 to $3 a ton higher 
than pool prices. We may state that Billets have sold 
all the way from $1 a ton up to $4.50 above pool prices. 
In the latter case a consumer of Billets bought a round 
lot, deliveries running up pretty much to close of year, 
and paid $4.50 a ton above the base price of $19.75, 
Pittsburgh. We also note a sale of 4000 tons of Billets 
for delivery up to July 1 at $2.50 a ton above pool price. 
Sales of Billets have been made for delivery in the East 
at prices ranging all the way from $1 up to $2 a ton 
above pool prices. None of the Steel mills are willing to 
quote on Billets for delivery after July 1. Prompt Steel 
is very difficult to obtain, two leading mills being out 
of the market as sellers. Pool prices no longer cut any 
figure in the Steel market. 

Muck Bar.—The market has advanced materially in 
sympathy with Forge Iron. We quote Standard grades 
of Muck Bar at $26 to $26.50, Pittsburgh, and note that 
the leading producer of Muck is holding firmly at $26.50. 
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Steel Rails.—The Carnegie Steel Company have just 
taken an order for about 40,000 tons of 56-pound Steel 
Rails for the Guayaquil & Quito Railroad, Ecuador, 
South America. This is one of the largest export or- 
ders ever placed. 


Coke.—The Coke market continues very active, and 
strictly Connellsville Furnace Coke has, we are advised, 
been sold as high as $1.85 a ton. It is estimated the 
price may go to $2. 

Skelp.—The Skelp market is very active and we note 
sales of some 2500 tons of Grooved Iron Skelp at 1.60e., 
delivered, Pittsburgh. The market to-day, however, is 
higher and Grooved Iron Skelp is being quoted up to 
1.70c., and Sheared at 1.75c. 


(By Mail.) 


The Iron trade is rapidly getting in the condition 
that it is not so much a matter of price as where to get 
material for prompt sbipment. For Pig Iron, Billets 
and some lines of Finished Iron and Steel, premiums 
are being paid by consumers to get deliveries. There 
is an actual scarcity of Pig Iron, while Billets can 
hardly be had at any price. We can state that as high 
as $4.50 to $5 a ton premium over present pool prices 
of Billets has been paid for Billets for delivery in second 
half of this year. Even at this heavy advance some of 
the Billet mills refused to quote on the order. The 
Carnegie-Morgan deal is generally given the credit for 
the upward turn in prices and the eagerness of buyers 
to cover, but back of all this there is a heavy legitimate 
demand, and also a heavy consumption. Buyers are 
almost falling over themselves to get material, and are 
putting the market up. On material which is governed 
by price agreements, such as Plates and Structural 
Material, some of the mills are quoting $1 to $2 a ton 
above fixed prices on material for prompt shipment. 
The market on Coke and on Scrap is active, with prices 
strong and showing a decided upward tendency. In 
fact, on many kinds of Scrap prices have advanced 
from $1 to $2 a ton. Everything points to still higher 
prices all along the line. 

Ferromanganese.—We quote domestic or foreign at 
$62.50 in carload lots, delivered. With the active Lron 
market and higher prices on nearly everything, an ad- 
vance in Ferro before long would not be surprising. 

Plates.—Some large contracts for Plates for ship 
yards are being figured on, while there is a heavy general 
demand, with the leading mills sold up anywhere from 
two to three months or longer. In fact, we are advised 
that the leading local mill is not taking orders for 
Plates for delivery this side of July. A few of the 
Plate mills that have certain sizes in stock for prompt 
shipment are quotirg $1 a ton or more above the pool 
price. While nothing official is known, it is not im- 
probable that the Plate Association may advance prices 


before long. We quote: Tank quality, 44-inch and 
heavier, 1.40c.; 3-16-inch, 1.45¢c.; under 3-16-inch and 


No. 10, 1.50¢.; Flange or Boiler Steel, 0.1¢e. ad- 
vance over base of Tank; Marine and Fire Box, Ameri- 
ean Boiler Manufacturers’ Association specifications, 
0.2c. advance over Tank; Still Bottom Steel, 0.3c. ad- 
vance over Tank; Locomotive Fire Box Steel and 
equivalent specifications, 0.5¢e. advance over Tank, all 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


above 


Structural Material.—A heavy tonnage in Shapes is 
being placed, and the leading mills probably never had 
as much work on their books as at the present time. 
The leading bridge interest have taken a large amount 
of bridge work, estimated at close to 40,000 tons. The 
whole market is strong, but there has been no intimation 
of any advance in prices. We quote: Beams and Chan- 
nels up to 15-inch, 1.50c.; over 15-inch, 1.60¢.; Angles, 3 
to 6 inches, inclusive, 1.40c.; over 6 inches, 1.50c.; under 


3 inches, 1.25c.; Zees, 1.50¢c.; Tees, 1.55¢c.; Steel Bars, 
1.25¢e. to 1.85c., half extras, at mill; Universal and 


Sheared Plates, 1.40c., all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
Bars.—TLhere is a scarcity of Steel Bars for prompt 
shipment, and small lots from stock have sold as high 
as 1.45c. at mill. The absolute minimum of the market 
is 1.35c. at mill, and we quote at that price, but note 
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that some mills are quoting 1.40c. Higher prices on 
Steel Bars seem probable, in view of the fact that the 
demand is larger just now than the supply. The mills are 
all loaded up with contracts, many of which were taken 
at prices below present values. The same condition 
prevails in the Bar Iron market, buyers in some cases 
paying a slight advance in order to obtain prompt de- 
livery. We quote Common Iron Bars at 1.35c. at mill. 

Steel Rails.—Some small lots have recently been 
placed, but the market, generally speaking, is quiet. We 
quote at $26 at mill for Standard Sections. 

Sheets.—We note a continued heavy demand for 
Sheets, and consumers are having some trouble to get 
prompt deliveries. The demand for Sheets at the present 
time seems to be much larger than the actual supply, 
and in view of this, with the generally active condition 
of the Iron market and prices advancing all along the 
line, it seems certain that Sheets will be higher. Jobbers 
report a very heavy demand from the small trade. 
The Sheet mills generally are loaded up with orders, 
and some of the small mills are not taking on business 
for shipment this side of July. We quote No. 27 Black 
Sheets, box annealed, one pass at 2.90c. to 2.95c., and 
No. 28 at 2.95c. to 3c. We are advised that some sellers 
are quoting higher. We quote Galvanized Sheets at 
70, 10 and 5 off in carload lots, maker’s mill, but may 
state that some sellers are quoting 70 and 10 off, and 
holding firm at that price. The tendency of prices in 
Sheets, both Black and Galvanized, is decidedly upward. 

Merchant Steel.—There is a fair demand, and the 
market is stronger than it has been for some time. On 
Machinery Steel and one or two other lines prices are 
higher. We quote: Plow Slabs, 44-inch and heavier, at 
1.60¢c., base; Tire Steel, 1.35c. to 1.40c.; Toe Calk, 1.70c. 
to 1.75¢c.; Open Hearth Machinery, 2.10c., base; Open 
Hearth Spring, 2.10c., base; Hammered Lay Steel, 3c. 
to 3.25¢.; Rolled Lay Steel, 2.75c. to 3c.; Cold Rolled 
and Cold Drawn Shafting, 55 per cent. off in carload 
lots; 50 per cent. in less than carload lots, delivered in 
base territory. Tool Steel, 7c. and upward, according 
to quality. On Too] Steel freight is allowed east of the 
Mississippi River. 

Skelp.—Prices on Iron Skelp have advanced from 
$2 to $3 a ton, and the minimum of the market on 
Grooved Iron is 1.60c., with some sellers quoting 1.65c. 
Sheared is held at 1.65c. to 1.70c. Steel Skelp is also 
higher, and we quote Grooved and Sheared at 1.45c. to 
1.50ce. There is an active demand and higher prices on 
Skelp seem likely. We may note sales of some 3000 tons 
of Grooved Iron Skelp at 1.60c., delivered, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 

Tubular Goods.—Tonnage in February has been very 
satisfactory, being fully as large as in the corresponding 
month last year, when the market was advancing. The 
tone of the market is strong, and prices are shaded only 
by the smaller mills, and in exceptional cases by the 
jobbers. To consumers in carload lots we quote: 

Merchant Pipe. 


Per cent. Per cent. 
Black. Galvd. 
\% to % inch and 11 to 12 inch............ 61 3 
ee er ern 681% 56 
Casing, Random Lengths. 
8. & 8S. Las 
US ered Scere rrr ee ors ree 58 53% 
Bie BO 6 ANED.... 2c oessccscscccssevcesaces 63 59 
MONE Ms issn 5640s5s oes cevkueve vs 65 61% 
Casing, Cut Lengths. 
8S.&58 I. J. 
EN 5097 ahh cu As a's S Bie i a be 5314 49 
oy gO SSP sr ey ee ae 59 Dd 
ae ey ee eee ee 61% 57% 


Up to 22 feet. 


Steel. Per cent. 
1 inch to 1% inch and 2% inch to 5 inch, inclusive... 68% 
Re OO ee Oe, SRCIONEVD, 6v5icssdwesesencvenss 63 
I ans i as oe ot rc ee ele og ee a ak 62 

Iron. 
en ee cae cee ee 86 fe, . woe econ eevaw cerns 49% 
i i es ois. c ep heb eben shake Reeve ban oe 45 
nS ns. wn sue é ceob wow weee wa We eee ad 57 


Connellsville Coke.—Demand for Coke at the present 
time is almost as great as it was during the hight of 
the Iron boom in 1899, and the only drawback to the 
Coke trade now is that there is a great shortage of 
cars and motive power. There is also a good deal of 
sickness among employees, and the best results are not 
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being obtained from what motive power is available. 
Last week out of 21,423 ovens in the Connellsville region, 
18,476 were active, and 2947 idle, the output having been 
214,101 tons. Prices on Coke are strong, and we are 
advised that strictly Connellsville Foundry and 
Crushed Coke has sold up to $2.50 a ton. Higher prices 
on Furnace Coke seem probable. Main Line Furnace 
Coke is held at $1.65 to $1.75 and Foundry from $1.90 
to $2.25 a ton, depending on make. 

Scrap.—We note a more active demand for Scrap of 
nearly all kinds, the tone of the market being much 
stronger, and on some lines prices have advanced from 
$1 to $2a ton. The condition of the Scrap market, both 
as regards demand and prices, is much better than for 
some time. We quote No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap, 
$15 net ton; Busheling Scrap, $12.50 to $13 gross ton; 
Old Iron Rails, $19.50 to $20 gross ton; Old Steel Rails, 
$15 to $15.50; Turnings, $7.50 net ton; Borings, $6.25 to 
$6.50 net ton; Heavy Melting stock, $14.50 to $15 gross 
ton; Old Horseshoes, $14 net ton; Country Mixed Steel 
Serap, $12.50 to $13 gross ton. A sale of 200 tons of 
Old Iron Rails is reported at $19.50 delivered Valley 
mill. 


Richard Hoffman, formerly of Naylor & Co., is now 
identified with Banning, Cooper & Co., Iron and Steel 
factors, Lewis Block, Pittsburgh. 





Birmingham. 


Breminecuam, Aua., February 25, 1901. 

The improvement in the Iron market noted in last 
leiter has very much broadened, and the past week was 
a very active one. The demand was from all the various 
lines of Iron industries, and there was considerable 
competition in the buying. Prices were firmly main- 
tained, and, in some cases, an advance was scored. 
With some grades the outside prices of the preceding 
week became the inside prices of the current week, and 
on other grades an advance of 25c. was obtained. In one 
grade an advance of 50c. was secured. There can be no 
doubt of a much better feeling prevailing; and it is also 
true that the surplus Iron in the furnace yards, which 
was fast becoming a burden, has been so reduced by the 
active demand that it is no longer a subject of anxiety. 
It has been pretty well cleaned up. It consisted mainly 
of the low grades. One interest had at one time as high 
as 50,000 tons of Gray Forge. But the active buying has 
absorbed it. One interest has booked sales so far this 
month that aggregate, approximately, 100,000 tons. An- 
other interest has made sales that amount to more than 
40,000 tons. So far the sales this month aggregate over 
160,000 tons. It is very conservative to estimate that 
the total sales for February will be 200,000 tons or 
more. Buyers of Basic Iron were again in the market 
and the early buyers got some at $10.25. Later the price 
was advanced to $10.50, and some was taken at these 
figures. The sales were about 20,000 tons and for ex- 
tended delivery. If sellers had been in position to meet 
the demand the transactions would have been much 
heavier. The advance in price over last week has been 
full 50c. for this grade, and capacity to deliver on sales 
will be well taxed. Gray Forge has been pretty firmly 
held at $9.25 all the week, and one hears of no conces- 
sion in the price. There were some sales above $9.25, 
but the bulk of the sales was at $9.25. No. 4 Foundry 
is quoted at $9.75 and No. 3 Foundry at $10.25. No. 2 
Foundry sold at $10.50 early in the week. Subsequently 
prices were advanced to $10.75, and sellers obtained it. 
No. 1 Soft is $11.25 and No. 2 Soft is $10.75. All the sell- 
ers say that the buying is of the healthiest kind, inas- 
much as large interests have come into the=market, 
who have been holding out, and are supplying their 
wants. There may be a little further hardening of the 
market, but no one looks for any further material ad- 
vance in prices. In Steel, also, there has been a fine 
demand, and the sales were all that the management 
cared to make. Those who commenced with trial orders 
have become steady patrons of our Steel mill. One of 
the very large users of Steel placed his first order for 
Steel here after considerable hesitation, as his business 
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required Steel of the best quality only. The first ship- 
ment was critically tested and satisfactorily met every 
requirement. Since then the Steel mill at Ensley has 
been that buyer’s source of supply for his high grade 
Steel. Reports have been received concerning shipments 
of our Steel to both Great Britain and the Continent, 
and in every single instance they have been most favor- 
able. There has been a great improvement wrought, of 
late, in the efficient working of the mill. All the diffi- 
culties that prevented satisfactory results have been sur- 
mounted, and everything is now running smoothly. 
About 600 tons is now the daily output. This will soon 
be increased. There can be no doubt of the market ab- 
sorbing every ton of the output. 

For Bar Iron there is a fine demand at the scale 
prices, and the market is quoted as firm. To show the 
quality of Iron being made by some of our furnaces, a 
run from one stack is appended. No. 1, 8 tons; No. 2, 
122 tons; No. 3, 39 tons; No. 1 Soft, 11 tons; No. 2 Soft, 
44 tons. The furnace was built for a 150-ton producer 

Another Coal company have been incorporated under 
the title of “‘The Valley Creek Coal Company,” with a 
capitalization of $200,000. . The personnel of the incor- 
porators is local. There has been some stir in Iron cir- 
cles about the contemplated removal of the Hardie-Tynes 
Machine & Foundry Company to Memphis. The latter 
place made a captivating bid for their removal. Its ac- 
ceptance would cause them but little loss of time in re- 
sumption of business. But after several conferences of 
the firm with their local friends it seems assured now 
that they will remain here. It would never do, while 
we are proclaiming to the world the unequaled advan- 
tages we posses for Iron industries, to permit the trans- 
fer of such an important plant to another city. 

The bank clearings continue to show that the volume 
of business is yet very large and satisfactory. There 
will be some valuable Ore developments in the near fu- 
ture that will attract the attention of the Iron world, 
and possibly have an important bearing on Iron making. 
Things are not yet ripe for further mention. 


a 


New York. 


Office of The Jron Age, 232-238 William street, } 
New York, February 27, 1901. 


Pig Iron.—The local market has been rather quiet, 
and in spite of reports of improvement from other 
quarters there are still a few sellers who are eager to 
market product. We quote: Lehigh, Schuylkill and Vir- 
ginia Irons, No. 1, $16.50 to $17.50; No. 2 X, $15 to $16; 
No. 2 Plain, $14 to $14.50; Gray Forge, $14 to $14.50; 
Tennessee and Alabama brands, No. 1 Foundry, $15 to 
$15.25; No. 2 Foundry, $14.25 to $14.50; No. 1 Soft, $15 
to $15.25; No. 2 Soft, $14.25 to $14.50; No. 3 Foundry, 
$13.75 to $14; No. 4 Foundry, $13.25 to $13.50; Gray 
Forge, $12.75 to $13. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Low prices continue to rule on Cast 
Iron Pipe. Thus the Troy order for 2000 tons went at 
$20.19 per net ton. A number of moderate sized orders, 
chiefly for New England delivery, have been closed. 
The Boston order for 4000 tons went to the consolida- 
tion. We quote $23 to $24 per gross ton at tidewater. 


Steel Rails.—Only moderate sales are reported for 
the home market. The total sales of the companies 
from October 1 to date now foot up to 1,750,000 tons. 
The European makers are crowding the international 
market. Among the recent orders taken by them are 
two lots of 10,000 and 17,000 tons for Great Britain and 
for Australia, respectively. We quote $26 for Standard 
Sections, and $32 to $32.50 for Girder Rails. We quote 
Spikes, 1.50c. to 1.60c.; Splice Bars, 1.25c. to 1.30c.; 
Square Track Bolts, 2.05c. to 2.10c., and Hexagon Bolts, 
2.15¢c. to 2.20c., at mill. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—A good deal of structural 
work is coming up, and is being closed, some of the mills 
taking a volume of orders far in excess of their current 
deliveries. Among the bridge contracts taken is about 
2000 tons for the Lehigh Valley road, the principal item 
being about 2500 tons for the Delaware River Bridge, at 
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Easton. The Bar makers report a very heavy run of 
orders. We quote as follows at tidewater: Beams, Chan- 
nels and Zees, 1.65¢e. to 1.70e.; Angles, 1.30c. to 1.40c.; 
Tees, 1.65e. to 1.75¢.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 
1.90e. to 2e.; Universal Plates, 1.58e. to 1.60c.; Sheared 
Steel Plates are 1.58e. to 1.60c. for Tank, 1.68e. to 1.70c. 
for Flange, 1.78c. to 1.90c. for Fire Box. Charcoal Iron 
Plates are held at 2.25c. for C. H. No, 1, 2.75¢e. for Flange 
and 3.25e. for Fire Box. Refined Bars are 1.45c, to 1.50c.; 
Common Bars, 1.35e. to 1.40c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.45¢c. to 
1.50¢e., and Hoops, 1.90e. to 2c., base, on dock. 


I'rederic A. Dalton, assistant treasurer of the Low 
Moor Iron Company of Virginia, and Albert L. Nash, 
for many years with John W. Quincy & Co., have formed 
the firm of Dalton, Nash & Co., with offices at 31 Burling 
slip. They have heen appointed exclusive sales agents 
of the Low Meor Pig Iron in this and other Eastern 


markets. 
oe —— 


Metal Market. 

Office of The Iron Age. 232-238 William street, 

New York. February 27, 1901. f 
Pig Tin.—During the week the market was easy and 
declined slowly. Prices at the close to-day were 26.50c. 
to 26.75e. for spot and February, with sales to-day at 
26.62%c. Business was not active and the demand from 
consumers is slow. The London market to-day closed 
£121 10s. for spot and £116 2s. 6d. for futures. Ad- 
vance figures for the month will show a rising of 2050 
tons. Deliveries into consumption aggregated 2200 tons 
and exports to Europe amounted to 255 tons. Stock 
and landing amount to about 2900 tons. While the ar- 
rivals during February were moderate, it is stated that 
those for March will be large and will amount to not 
less than 2600 tons. It is therefore essential that the 
next month shall bring in better business or else stocks 
on April 1 will show an increase. The shipments from 
the Straits for the second half of this month are not 
known as yet, but it is reported that they will amount 
to about 4000 tons, which would be nearly 1000 tons 
greater than last year. If this proves to be the case it 

surely will not have a beneficial effect on the market. 
Copper.—The market during the week has been dull 
and unchanged. Business for home consumption has not 
amounted to much in the aggregate. Lake Superior In- 
got is still quoted at 17c., and Electrolytic and Casting is 
held firmly at 165¢c. For export there is scarcely any 
demand whatever. susiness in Europe is extremely 
poor, and in Germany this is particularly true. This 
country, it will be recalled, has been our best European 
customer. The exports during the month will show a 
heavy falling off. Up to date they have amounted to but 
6100 tons, and but two days remain to be added to com- 
plete the figures for the month. Assuming that they 
will reach 7500 tons, however, the total exports for the 
two months of this year will show a decrease of about 
9000 tons, as compared with the same period of 1900. 
This decrease, it is said, amounts to something like 20 
per cent, of the production of this country. <A point that 
may well be borne in mind in this connection is that 
while the exports thus far this month amount to slightly 
over 6000 tons, the imports will foot up to fully 2000 
tons, which, if deducted from the exports, makes the 
showing still poorer. The London market to-day closed 
lower than last week, with £70 10s. for spot, and £71 2s. 
6d. for three months’ futures. Best Selected has declined 

10 shillings and is quoted to-day £77 5s. 


Pig Lead.—The market is dull and at unchanged 
prices. The American Smelting & Refining Company 
still quote Desilvered at 4.37%4c., New York, and 4.32%c., 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. ‘The London market has declined 
rapidly, £18 17s. 6d. being named yesterday. At the 
close to-day a rather sharp recovery brought the figures 
up to £14 7s. 6d. There is considerable talk in the trade 
of the possibility of a large company to compete with 
the American Smelting & Refining Company. It has 
even been said that a site has been decided upon for a 
plant, but parties interested deny this. The Lewisohn- 
togers interest, who have recently withdrawn from the 
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American Smelting & Refining Company, state that 
they are preparing to enter the field in opposition to the 
combine. Engineers are looking into the matter care- 
fully, and one of the interested parties stated that as 
soon as they had become convinced that the proposition 
is a paying one aggressive measures would be taken. The 
matter of the amalgamation of the American Smelting 
& Refining Company and M. Guggenheim’s Sons is held 
in abeyance, awaiting the decision of the court in con- 
nection with the injunction proceedings, the hearing of 
which will be given on March 2. President Nash of the 
American Smelting & Refining Company made an official 
statement, giving the financial status of the company, 
on Tuesday, in view of the many reports circulated con- 
cerning their credit. The statement is as follows: “ The 
company’s annual business amounts to $75,000,000. They 
are borrowing only $5,000,000. None of this matures 
until April, and then only $350,000, and they have on 
hand, subject to check, $1,000,000 in cash. The re- 
mainder matures at later dates upon time paper. The 
eompany could liquidate their entire debt in 30 days 
without inconvenience, using only their Gold and Silver, 
or using only their Copper and Lead on hand, since, while 
their debt is $5,000,000, their quick assets amount to 
over $14,000,000. The company’s paper is eagerly and 
generally sought after on terms most favorable to the 
borrowers. The company’s net quick assets over and 
above all indebtedness, represented by Gold and Silver, 
Copper and Lead, is approximately $9,000,000. The 
company have increased their original working capital 
to this amount by accumulation of earnings, beside pay- 
ing off $1,250,000 of mortgage bonds, subject to which 
they took over their plant, and having put $2,000,000 into 
new construction. Their net earnings for the year end- 
ing October 31, 1900, exceed $4,500,000. For November 
and December, 1900, they exceeded $1,200,000. The 
January earnings are not yet in. The plants and property 
of the company were never in better condition; their 
earning capacity was never so great; their prospects of 
a profitable business were never so good. Their finan- 
cial condition was never stronger.” 

Spelter—Is very weak at 3.95c. to 4c. It is reported 
that there is scarcely any demand. St. Louis is easy 
at the nominal figure of 3.82%4c., and London reaching 
the lowest point for the year to-day with £17 7s. 6d. 

Antimony—Is unchanged. Hallett’s is quoted 9c. 
and Cookson’s 1044c. Prices named for other brands are 
83%4c, to 9c. 

Nickel.—There is no change in the situation, the metal 
being scarce at 55c. to 60c. for ton lots. 

Quicksilvyer—Has not been changed, the prices quoted 
here remaining $51 per flask of 76% lbs. in lots of 50 
flasks or more. The London market is unchanged at £9 
2s. 6d. 

Tin Plate.—A good business is reported. The Amer- 
ican Tin Plate Company are quoting on a basis of $4.19 
per box of Standard 100-Ib. Cokes, f.o.b. New York, and 
$4 f.o.b. mill. These prices have been named to hold 
until June 1. 


= ——i —_ 


The Pittsburgh Reduction Company intend to have 
an aluminum structure on exhibition at the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition. This building will be as large as can 
be placed in a space 15 feet square, and it will have a 
hight of 22 feet. It will be made of aluminum plates 
about the size of No. 24 sheet. Its location will be in 
the Manufacturers’ and Liberal Arts building. The 
style of architecture will be the Spanish Renaissance, 
which is the same as that adopted for the principal 
buildings of the exposition. In the construction the 
aluminum plates will be erected on a wooden frame, all 
parts of which will be most carefully concealed by the 


“white metal. It is believed that this will be the first 


time that a building made of aluminum has been put 
up for the inspection and delight of the public. 


According to the Kobe Chronicle the development of 
manufacturing industries in Japan during 1900 was very 
marked, in spite of the taxes imposed for naval and mili- 
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tary purposes, which fall particularly heavy upon young 
industries. In January, 1900, there were 7366 factories 
in Japan, of which 2968 were operated by machinery 
and 4398 by manual labor. Only about 700 of these, 
however, were of importance, the remainder being small 
workshops. A total of 414,000 workmen were employed 
in the factories—274,000 in those worked by machinery 
and 140.000 in those operated by manual labor. Japan 
now consumes over 2,000,000 tons of coal annually for 
industrial purposes. 
Sn 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


On Tuesday and Wednesday there were extensive 
arbitrage transactions in the different stocks which are 
to go into the consolidation. The value of each indi- 
vidual stock of course depends upon the selling price of 
the United States Steel Corporation securities which are 
quoted on the curb “when issued.” Thus, at 38% for 
the common and 84% for the preferred the equivalents 
would be as follows, Hoop and Sheet Steel, of course, be- 
ing the same: 

Basis United State Steel Corporation, preferred, 8444; United 
States Steel Corporation, Common, 38%. 
Th en, CR, og cvs aceaeauheessesneeese 


nh enone, DON. sno bene sen eneseeesesenee 105% 
eK Sc. cb ckbe cheese oibeaddeenneeass 48 
ee ss oss '0 wash ohh nee babs hs ms b slew ee 105% 
i Cn. coveted ene uae ew hewn hehe 6.06eee 44%. 
NS SOE, ENE 5 0 vie boos besvedeseeseessecsosecny 93 
American Bisel & WikS, COMMBBOR. .ccccccccccvecccececves 3914 
PERGESCRE THUROl Ge WIEG, PUODSRTON. cowcccvcccccvscscccce 991%, 
one use 6 a Ou o's Hae ewe ee es Kee 55 
Rs I I, bs ke ode See eaneens RO end sic eee 105} 


The fact must be taken into account, however, that on 
some of the preferred and common stocks dividends are 
due prior to April 1. These will be paid to present hold- 
ers, the United States Steel Corporation not taking over 
the properties until April 1. 

The parity of the different steel stocks is, of course, 
determined by the prices made for the United States 
stocks. They were actively traded in on Tuesday at 38 
to 40 for the common and 81 to 84 for the preferred. 
To-day the first sales were made at 40 and 87 respective- 
ly, but the market deciined to 28 and 82%, at which it 
closed, the subscription rights ranging from 109 to 112. 
Generally speaking, much confidence is expressed re- 
garding the new preferred issue, while the common is 
received somewhat doubtfully. The trading in all the 
steel issues affected was on a very large scale. 


: Bid. Asked. 
American Bicycle Company, common............. 5 7 


American Bicycle Company, preferred............ 25 27 
American Bicycle Company, bonds............... 77% 79 
American Bridge Company, common............. 42 42 
American Bridge Company. preferred............ 91 91 
American Sheet Steel, common............e0+00% 85% 36 
American Sheet Steel, preferred..............00. 80% 81 
ts es wads 4 os kndedes te neees snes a2 137 
ee oS nig te ie Sadi mir ws RD ere ea. 125 ee 
MEE, o cache eaeteneaducuses ae 84 85 
ee sa hes oh eh heb eat epese ke 37 4 
Dominion Iron & Steel Company ............... 31 os 
EES BOOM G. BOOS, COMREIOM. .occccccccocecsece 2 6 
Empire Iron & Steel, preferred..............06.- “s 40 
National Enam. & ST., COMMOR.......ccccccccccs 18 21 
National Enam. & St., preferred...........ccee008 79 81 
i P< ca vew ee eee kOe bas ne Ohba Sone bares 5 5% 
ee CS ob phe ma wae wo a olmon.be 29 80 
en. ONE. .cctsccceneecapasvecens 93 94 
oe i ee ee 3% 5 
eas ree, SRINL « 5. .5.0:5.00'6.0.0 0 ome ow ewe oe 45 55 
0g yee a a ee er Seas 6% 6% 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe Company, common.......... 4 5 
U. 8S. Cast Iron Pipe Company, preferred.......... 32 34 
Cia SEED, oin)sls carn SO aS bude whee wae beh aete 110 : 
ks iene. ee en Sn se) OSES 4b'b Seow hee eba wale 3% 5 
Wa. hoe Be es Ns sp a Sewer eesdsevncecves Pans 37 38% 
H. BR. Worthington, preferred. ....ccccveccsccecce 112 115 
U. S. Steel Corporation, common.........cseecece 28 28% 
U. S. Steel Corporation, preferred............00% 82% 83 
ee er 109 112 


American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company.—The follow- 
ing is the financial statement of the American Iron & 
Steel Mfg. Company of Lebanon, Pa., for the period.of 
16 months, from September 1, 1899, to December 31, 
1900: 

BALANCE SHEET. 


Assets. 
Plant and equipment.............. $3,439,757.41 
Inventory of raw material and fin- 
SE EES 65.05.5505 pevbendwmes 1,348,309.20 
CE Sa twite chews nacak chine wees 172,598.90 
Accounts receivable...........e-00. 503,562.36 
i at Mita tetas oie en hack has od = $5,464,227.87 
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Cap’! Issued. : “Thursday. 


$29,000,000 Am. Car & Foundry, Common........ 20%-20% 
29,000,000 Am. Car & F’ndry, Pref. (7 % Non-Cu.) 70 -70% 
19,000,000 Am. Steel Hoop, Common............ 2644-29 
14,000,000 Am. Steel Hoop Pref. (7 % 2 79 -81 
50,000,000 Am. S. & W., Common............... 454-4814 
40,000,000 Am. S. & W., Pref. (7 % Cu.)........ 9414-95% 
28,000,000 Am. Tin Plate, Common, N. Y........ 6014-65 
18,325,000 Am. Tin Plate, Pref., N. Y. (7 y Cu.). 97 -98% 

Ce GR Soccer cdrasasneecnrs wedee0% 
15,000,000 Bethlehem Steel, par $50, $1 paid in... 18%-19% 
7,974,550 Cambria Iron, Philadelphia*......... -4614 
ee Oe ee 16%-17%4 
11,000,000 Colorado Fuel & Iron..............6.:. 4314-44% 
24,410,900 Crucible Steel, Commom........cccces cescccs 
24,399,500 Crucible Steel, Preferred............. -8144 
46,484,500 Federal Steel, Common.............. 44%-48 
53,253,500 Federal Steel, Pref. (6 % Non-Cu.).... 83 -84% 
15,000,000 International Pump, Common......... -28% 
12,500,000 International Pump, Preferred........ -76 
11,000,000 International Silver........... einer xe onkeuee 
82,000,000 National Steel, Common, N. Y........ 4214-471 
27,000,000 National Steel, Pref., N. Y. (7 % Cu.).. 98%-99% 
40,000,000 National Tube, Common, N. Y........ 61 -62% 
40,000,000 National Tube, Pref., N. Y. (7 % Cu.).. 1034-105 
5,000,000 Penna., Common, Philadelphia........  «...se+- 
1,500,000 Penna., Pref., Philadelphia...........  seeeees 
12,500,000 Pressed Steel, Common.............. 86%4-36% 
12,500,000 Pressed Steel, Pref. (7 % Non-Cu.).... -76 
27,191,000 Republic Iron & Steel, Common....... 141%4-14% 
20,306,900 Repub. Iron & Steel, Pref. (7 % Cu.).. -63 
7,500,000 Sloss-Sheffield S. & I., Common....... -22% 
6,700,000 Sloss-Sheffield S. & I., Pref. (7 % 
PED “Siweaweewevens weadeee «+» 69 -69% 
20,000,000 Tennessee Coal & Irom...........065 54 -57 
1,500,000 Warwick Iron & Steel (par $10)...... «....... 


* Par $50. ** $10.50 per share paidin. + 6% guaranteed by Beth. Steel Co. Late Philadelphia sales by telegraph. + Ex-dividend. 
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QUOTATIONS OF IRON STOCKS DURING THE WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 27, 1901. 


Friday. Saturday. 


Monday. Tuesday. Wednesday. Sales. 
Pee ~Paakten 21 -21% $+=.21 -21% #$=#21 -21% = 1,700 
‘hep sevens 70%-71% 71%-72 eevee 4,400 
ateegen -enacak’ 304-35 35 -37%  364-37% 177,000 
Seehees,  admashes 821%-84%, 8114-84 814-83 18,600 
CAeTEER weaacne 44%-51 40%-444%4 395%-41% 371,200 


eOeesse 8 eeesers 984-1014 94 -97 


954%4-97% 27,800 


Waaice aeednda 66 -79 64 -69% 63 -64 108,800 
dite  adacwes 99 -110% 100-101 100%-102 28,600 
“sews censor -61% -61 -61 505 
tunis  waaeaes BOM cc ccass -18 1,025 
Webees  oxdeosu ee -461% 221 
deine Mirhond -17% 417 -17% <7 2,071 
WeeGbé~e Grades 44 -45 42 -44% 42 -44 13,100 
ienese. arverwe 25 -25% -26 26 -27% 38,900 
LaCEae. eeabeek  ~wleaaates QO... sassava 200 
hue: Aweeaicn 46%-51 445%-47%  4414-45% 168,000 
en  saaews 86 -90 86 -88 87%-89% 162,200 
Mies shapes -28% -28%  28%-28% 1,900 
siieewed, arenes 76 -76%  76%-78 77 -78 900 
gee, pimdues - 5% - 6% - 6 400 
uibhade  dibeihend 45 -50 44%-47% 45 -47 79,700 
Leuieb- sarcieginis 1001%4-102% 100%-101% 100 -102 19,900 
iiinbank  “kwklebics 61 -66 58 -63 554%4-58% 51,000 
hens  icudutled 106 -106% 102 -106% 101%-103 98,147 
Deltititin, ‘waditigsh . comaunbad -85 agbcaaun 200 
ee ese 36%4-37% 35%-36%  35%-36% 2,700 
ponte are 75%-76%4 -15% 74%-75 1,600 
enkbin  sweseas 14%-15% 14%-15 14 -14% 8,300 
aaeuen:  <eeknes 64 -644%  62%-63% 625-63 8,800 
awed” - meander < gwieinces rere ae eae 100 

ae ; 
elite Ceti a 69%-70 -70 see a 600 
DC een 8 54%-58% 51%4-56%  52%-53% 53,300 
cused pared Te Oe GE. cosnain 160 


Bonded indebtedness: Am.8. & W., $130,656; Am. Tin.Plate, none ; Am. Steel Hoop, none : Cambria Iron Co., $2,000,000 6 « debenture 
20-year bonds, 1917, payable option 5 years, assumed by Cambria Steel Co. ; Federal Steel Co., $9,822,000 Illinois 5 ¢, $7,417,000 E. J. E. R. R. 5%, 


1,600,000 Johnson 6 ¢, $6,732, 


D. & 1. R. RK. R. 5 ¢, $1,000,000 2d D. & I. R. R. R. 6 ¢, $10,000 land grant D. & I. R. R. R. 5%; National Steel, 


561,000 6 ¢; National Tube, none ; Tennessee C., I. & R. R. Co., $8,367,000 6 ¢, $1,114,000 7 ¢, $1,000,000 7 ¢ cu. pref. ; Pennsylvania Steel, $1,000,000 


5, Steelton, ist, 1917. $2,000,000 5 < ; Sparrow's Point, Ist, 1922, $4 
Interest and principal guaranteed by 
Col. Fuel Co. Gen. 





2,000,000, Sloss I. & 8. general mortgage 44% « $1,835,000. 








Liabilities. 
Bi, ook chon dee be eee ee $3,000,000.00 
CN, BOE, 6 :6.6.0:4500 3k naepenseiee 1,700,000.00 
Accounts payable..........scceeees 637,388.96 
Oe ere eee 126,838,91 
WE cies cd es oesineweea renee ————— $5, 464,227.87 


Profit and Loss Account. 
Profits for period of time, September 1, 1899, to 


December 31, 1900, imclusive..........+-+++++- $1,220,907.13 
Dividend No. 1, preferred stock..... $50,000.00 
Dividend No. 1, common stock...... 170,000.00 
Dividend No. 2, preferred stock..... 37,500.00 
Dividend No. 2, common stock...... 170,000.00 
Dividend No. 3, preferred stock..... 37,500.00 
Dividend No. 4, preferred stock..... 37,500.00 


Charged off for depreciation in value 
of raw material and finished prod- 


er eee er ee ee ee 591,568.22 
TePivides preBtes... .cicosccccceces 126,838.91 
ES Oe Se Ore tre $1,220,907.13 


Dividends.—The directors of the Steel Tired Wheel 
Company have declared the regular annual dividend of 
6 per cent. and an extra dividend of 3 per cent. on the 
eommon stock. The extra dividend is payable at once 
and the regular is payable 3 per cent. on April 15 and 
October 15, each. 


—_ 
ae 


Sheets. 





(By Telegraph.) 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., February 27, 1901.—The American 
Sheet Steel Company have advanced prices $4 a ton, tak- 
ing effect at once. This makes No. 27 Black Sheets, box 
annealed, one pass, 3.10c. and No. 28 3.20c., in carloads, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Galvanized Sheets have been put up 
7% per cent. and are now held at 70 and 5 per cent. in 
-arload lots, f.o.b. maker’s mill. There is an enormous 
demand for Sheets and the mills outside of the American 
Sheet Steel Company have their-entire product of Sheets 
sold up to July. 


i 





The House of Representatives on Monday passed a 
bill appropriating $5,000,000 for the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, which is to be held next year at St. Louis, 
Mo. 


The New York [lachinery [arket. 


000,000, consolidated, both plants ; Bethlehem Iron, $1.351,000 5 ¢ maturing 1907. 
thlehem Steel Co. Republic Iron & Steel, none ; Warwick Iron & Steel, none; Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. ; 
ort. 6 ¢ $880,000, Col. Coal & Iron Con. Mort. 6 % $2,810,000, Col. Fuel & Iron Gen. Mort. 5% $2,303,000. 
2,000,000 preferred stock on which dividends have been paid to June 30, 1900. 


. Also outstanding 
Sloss-Sheffield St. & I. Co., Sloss I. & S. first mortgage 6 4, 


Office of The Iron Age, 232-238 William street, 
New York, February 27, 1901. t 


Propitious business conditions prevailed throughout 
the week under review. While there were scarcely any 
orders of great individual magnitude, the balance shows 
very favorably, since small orders were numerous. The 
market is decidedly better. Prices are firmer than they 
have been for some months. In large tools business has 
continued heavily, and the market is again becoming 
congested with orders. Small precision and mechanics’ 
tools are experiencing an excellent demand, and this is 
also the case with drills, reamers and general supplies. 
The supply men are now viewing with interest the steps 
toward consolidating the file manufacturers. It is said 
on good authority that the Arcade and Nicholson com- 
panies have joined forces and that the movement has 
now been extended in the direction of Kearney & Foote 
of Paterson, N. J. Nothing of especial interest has 
transpired in the movement, which has as its object the 
consolidation of the emery wheel manufacturers. The 
matter, we are informed, has not been dropped, however, 
and although no definite steps have been taken, negotia- 
tions are still under way. 

Builders of heavy engines are still pretty well tied 
up with work. The trade dealing in smaller sizes of en- 
gines report a fine inquiry, and although actual transac- 
tions are still a little backward it is believed that the 
work now in the wind is soon to settle. 

Pump builders are very busy, and the most important 
of those outside of the “combine” are reaching up for 
water works and the heavier classes of work with great 
success. This leaves a great deal of the smaller jobs 
which would ordinarily have come their way for the 
smaller builders, who consequently are quite busy. The 
activity now being displayed in shipbuilding has thrown 
a great deal of marine work in the market. The Govern- 
ment vessels recently contracted for provide an addi- 
tional outlet for pumping machinery. A good line of 
business is also being captured by the smaller pump 
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makers, 2s a result of the numerous large new apartment 
hotels which are being erected in this vicinity. 

At present there are a large number of pneumatic 
tools being purchased by the sub-contractors working on 
the New York Rapid Transit underground railway, 
Preparations are now being made for the erection of the 
viaduct and construction of the submarine sections of 
the tunnel. This work will entail the employment of ad- 
ditional pneumatic machinery and also numerous port- 
able forges, shears, &c. 

One of the largest transactions that has been closed 
for some time in the machine tool market was con- 
summated last week. The deal involved 500 machines 
and aggregated $150,000 in value. The American Tobac- 
co Company placed the order with the Pratt & Whitney 
Company 

Awards are now being made by the Ordnance De- 
partment of the tools for the Rock Island Arsenal. 
Some of the contracts have been scattered among the 
merchants on Liberty street, but it is not generally be- 
lieved that the entire batch has as yet been contracted 
for. 

The Sprague Electric Company of Watsessing, N. J., 
have been buying a considerable number of small tools 
during the week. They also purchased a very large 
Pond lathe and planer, the two tools costing approxi- 
mately $10,000. 

For the extensions to the plant of the Dodge Mfg. 
Company of Mishawaka, Ind., the contract for the steel 
work in connection with the new buildings has been 
let to the Kenwood Bridge Company of Chicago. The 
machine shop extension will be 185 feet long by 120 feet 
wide, and the foundry extension will be 185 x 127 feet. 
The leanto side walls will be of brick. In each build- 
ing a 25-ton, four-motor electric traveling crane, with 5- 
ton auxiliary hoist, will be installed. The contract for 
the cranes will be let in a few days, as nearly all of 
the propositions are now in. A 28 x 48 Corliss engine 
for the main power plant will also be purchased. This 
matter is in shape for decision at once. The order will 
be placed this week. The company will also buy one 
or two generators, some new machine tools, a 72-inch 
cupola and general foundry equipment. 

We are informed that the Simmons Mfg. Company 
of Avenue D and Emmet street, Newark, N. J., who 
have recently erected a large soil pipe foundry and ma- 
chine shop, are preparing to add another building. 

M. T. Davidson of 133 Liberty street and Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has just received an order for seven pumps, in- 
eluding four compounds, to be installed in the new Stokes 
Apartment Hotel, now in course of construction at 
Seventy-third street and Broadway. The company are 
also very busy on marine work and are now working on 
pumps, condensers, ash ejectors and distilling apparatus 
for the following vessels: U. S. S. “ Dolphin,” “ May- 

flower,” ‘“ Cincinnati,” “ Raleigh,” “ Buffalo,” ‘“ Wom- 
patuck,” ‘Tacoma,’ ‘‘ Chattanooga,” ‘ Galveston,” 
“ Cleveland,” ‘‘ Denver,” U. 8, torpedo boats “ Barney,” 
“ Bagley,” ‘“ Biddle,” ‘“ Wilkes,” ‘“ Dale,” ‘“ Decatur,” 
“ McDonough,” “ Lawrence,” “ Blakely,” “ De Long,” 
“Nicholson,” ‘O’Brien,’ ‘“ Shubbrick,” ‘ Stockton,” 
“Thornton,” “ Tingey,” U. 8. torpedo boat destroyers 
“Stewart,” “ Truxton,” “ Whipple,” “ Worden,’ U. S. 
monitors ‘“ Florida,” “ Arkansas,” “ Nevada,” “ Wyo- 
ming,” U. S. army transports “ Missouri,’ ‘“ Crook,” 
“ Burnside,’ ‘“ McClellan,” ‘“ Rawlins,” ‘“ Buford,” 
“ Sumner,” “ Sedgwick,” “ McPherson,” “ Logan,” “ Kil- 
patrick,” “‘ Meade,” “ Wright,” “ Reno,” steam yachts 
“ Marjorie,” ‘“ Savrock,” “Sapphire,” ‘“ Dreamer,” 
“ Marion,” “ Alvina,” “ Kittewan,” “ Sagamore,” ‘“ La- 
gunda,” “Aloha,” “Pioneer,” U. 8S. Coast Survey 
steamer “ Bache,” U. 8S. dredge “ Sabine;”’ two Clyde 
steamships building at Cramps’, steamship “ Horatio 
Hall,” Maine 8. 8S. Company; Chesapeake & Ohio steam- 
ship building at Triggs; steamship “City of Para,” 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company; steamship “ Caracas,” 
Red “D” Line; steamship “ Dorchester,’ Merchants 
& Miners’ Transportation Company. 

The Manhattan Elevated Railway Company have 
just awarded the contract for a large number of O. D. 
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Transformers to the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany. They will be used for lighting the Elevated Rail- 
way stations after the road is electrically equipped. 

Bids will be received at the office of William Dalton, 
Commissioner of Water Supply, New York City, until 
Thursday, March 7, for furnishing and erecting two new 
boilers, with all appurtenances, at the Mount Prospect 
pumping station, Brooklyn, and the removal of the four 
old boilers. The time allowed to complete the work will 
be 250 days. Bids will also be opened on the same day 
for a quantity of hydrant catches and rollers, eye bolts, 
bridge bolts, casing bolts, hydrant straps, tapping cocks, 
tapping cock boxes, plugs, hydrant waste cocks, hydrant 
eaps and chains, twist and plug drills, and hydrant 
handles, screws and bridges. 

Following are the bids received at the Water Depart- 
ment, New York, on February 14, for valves, hydrants, 
pipe, &c.: For 40 12-inch, 100 6-inch and 20 4-inch gates, 
100 single hydrants, 50 double A, 150 No. 1 and 500 
boxes, and 50 No. 1 gate boxes, 200 No. 2 and 200 No. 3 
gate boxes: Sylvester N. Leary, Eagle avenue and New- 
town Creek, New York, $13,308; John Fox & Co., 253 
Broadway, New York, $13,360; Kennedy Valve Com- 
pany, 57 Beekman street, New York, $13,940. For 700 
short tons of straight pipe and 50 tons of special cast- 
ings: United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company, 
New York, $16,380; J. Fox & Co., 253 Broadway, New 
York, $16,575; M. J. Drummond, 192 Broadway, New 
York, $16,705; Camden Iron Works, Camden, N. J., 
$17,006; Warren Foundry & Machine Company, New 
York, $17,040. 

Following are the bids received by the Water De 
partment, Atlantic City, N. J., for furnishing and in- 
stalling a 3,000,000-gallon pumping engine: d’Auria 
Pumping Engine Company, Philadelphia, $6500; 
M. T. Davidson, 183 Liberty street, New York, $11,000; 
Henry R. Worthington, Brooklyn, N. Y., a $7200; 
b $11,600; Barr Pumping Engine Company, Phila- 
delphia, $10,200; Laidlaw, Dunn, Gordon Company, Cin- 
cinnati, $11,900; the Snow Pump Works, Buffalo, $12,300. 

Of the bids received for the third time by G. W. Wil- 
son, Director of Public Works, Pittsburgh, for two 
12,000,000-gallon pumping engines, that submitted by 
Heury R. Worthington has not as yet been announced, 
the bond being defective. Two other bids were received, 
Wilson, Snyder & Co. of Pittsburgh being low with 
$240,000. The Camden Iron Works bid $252,575. 

United States Consul General Westacott, at Lon- 
don, reports that James Dawson, Secretary of the Port 
and Harbor Board, Londonderry, Ireland, is seeking the 
names of manufacturers of machinery and appliances 
for the mechanical discharge of coal from ships. 

The Pfaldan Collieries Company, Limited, of Cardiff, 
South Wales, have prepared plans and are inviting 
estimates for a system of secondary haulage by electric- 
ity from the working faces to the end of the rope 
haulage of the company’s collieries at Pontycymmer, 
near Bridgend. 

J. F. Villatta, importer of American machinery at 
Puertaferrisa 7 and 9, Barcelona, is writing the trade 
for the names and addresses of builders of railway car 
wheel turning lathes, and also special machinery for 
making burners for acetylene gas lights. Catalogues 
and prices, f.o.b. New York, discounts, terms, &c., are 
wanted at once. he is also in the market for 3000 tons 
of rails of 20 kg. and 30 kg. per linear meter, and the 
necessary trade accessories. 

The Whiting Foundry Equipment Company have 
withdrawn their agency from J. Gilmour, in New York 
and vicinity, and will be represented in the future by 
Edward J. Etting. 


$$ 
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A remarkable oil strike was made this week near 
Hartford City, Blackford County, Ind., the well giving a 
flow of 7000 barrels a day. Oil men say it is one of the 
most extraordinary strikes ever made, not only for the 
immense flow, but because it is almost entirely pure pe- 
troleum, without admixture of water or mud. 


John D. Rockefeller has given another sum of $250,- 
000 toward the endowment fund of Brown University. 
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The Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


Office of The Iron Age, Forrest Building, | 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 25, 1901. } 


The Philadelphia machinery market can be said to be 
in a much better condition than last month, although 
in many lines there is still room for material improve- 
ment. At present there is some hesitancy on the part 
of both manufacturers and purchasers to rush into any 
very large business, due probably to the still unsettled 
condition of the Carnegie-Morgan deal. Inquiries, how- 
ever, have increased in volume, are of better tone and 
lead up to business more rapidly and satisfactorily. 

Foreign inquiry is dull, anl although a number of 
manufacturers are exporting regularly, it is only in estab- 
lished lines or on old orders. New business for export 
may be said to be almost at a standstill. 

The manufacturers of heavy machine tools, compres- 
sion machinery, &c., still lead in point of activity. In- 
quiries for some extensive equipments are said to be on 
the market, but the various manufacturers have their 
order books well filled and contracts at present prices 
are being taken only for long time deliveries. 

The locomotive trade continues quite active, the local 
locomotive company reporting 110 engines as their Janu- 
ary output. Domestic orders are numerous, but nothing 
new is being done for foreign delivery. 

Among the manufacturers of the smaller machine 
tools, engines, boilers, &c., renewed activity can be noted. 
Inquiries and sales during the past month are reported 
to be large. 

Prices generally are firmer, though no active advance 
can be noted except for immediate deliveries. In some 
lines where there is much competition some cutting of 
prices is heard of. 

The Pennsylvania Machinery Company have had an 
active month, inquiries have been of good volume, espe- 
cially in the line of engines and boilers, and a number of 
satisfactory orders have been booked. Among recent de- 
liveries was a 140 horse-power high speed engine for the 
Wolf Process Leather Company, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
several engines and boilers from 50 to 100 horse-power 
for local and nearby deliveries. 

The Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company (Phila- 
delphia branch) report a very active month. Inquiries 
have materially increased and the business conditions for 
the near future are considered quite favorable. Several 
lathes and planers have been sold recently for local de- 
livery. Trade in Reeves’ variable speed pulleys has in- 
creased, and a number have recently been delivered, one 
large one being shipped to Wilmington, Del. 

Trade with Thomas H. Dallett & Co., manufacturers 
of portable and stationary power tools, &c., has been 
fairly active. Inquiries are of good volume and of better 
tone, and a number of satisfactory orders have been 
booked. Several portable and electric drills have re- 
cently been shipped to purchasers in the Middle West, 
and a number of their standard tools delivered to local 
parties. 

The Stow Flexible Shaft Company recently shipped 
one of their large size riveting plants—the fourth of its 
kind—to the Washington Navy Yard, and have orders in 
hand for several more for the other navy yards. Ship- 
ment of a number of crank pin turners to the various 
railroad company shops, may also be noted. Inquiries 
have been of good volume with the Stow Flexible Shaft 
Company and a number of satisfactory orders have been 
taken. Foreign demand for flexible shafting continues 
fair and promises material improvement, especially from 
Russia. 

The Philadelphia Roll & Machine Company are busy 
in all departments. Inquiries have developed a better 
tone, and the prospects for increased trade are favorable. 
Shipments of rolls to the Maryland and Pennsylvania 
steel companies may be noted, as well as some heavy and 
intricate machinery castings for the Southwark Foundry 
& Machine Company. 

The Southwark Foundry & Machine Company are 
very busy in all departments. Inquiries have been good 
and of better tone and a number of substantial orders 
have been booked. Shipments on deliveries are now 
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going forward extensively, among which may be noted 
the various parts of a 10,000 horse-power double hori- 
zontal tandem compound engine for one of the large 
steel plants in the Pittsburgh district. The high and low 
pressure cylinders of this engine are respectively 38 
and 72 inches in diameter, and the stroke is 60 inches. 
The bed plates weigh over 80,000 pounds, and the shaft 
nearly 130,000 pounds, and required special means of 
transportation. A number of blowing engines for blast 
furnaces are nearly ready for shipment. These vary 
from 78 to 108 inches diameter of the blowing cylinder 
and are of both the compound quarter crank and com- 
pound disconnected types. A number of Weiss con- 
densers have also been shipped for delivery in various 
parts of the United States. 

The Philadelphia Machine Tool Company continue 
fairly active, inquiries have been numerous and a num- 
ber of good orders have been taken. Shipment was 
recently made of a large 200,000 pound chain testing 
machine for the Woodbine Chain Works, Trenton, N. 
J.; several large special shears have also been delivered 
to local parties. 

The American Pulley Company, manufacturers of all 
wrought steel pulleys, report an increased demand for 
their products. Inquiries have been heavy, particularly 
for the larger sizes, and a number of substantial orders 
have been taken. Foreign demand remains normal, 
with improvement in sight. The American Pulley Com- 
pany are now prepared to furnish all wrought steel 
pulleys up to 42 inches in diameter, the necessary ma- 
chinery having all been installed and fully tested. 
These larger sizes are in great demand, and heretofore 
the American Pulley Company have been compelled to 
refuse orders for the sizes above 24 inches diameter. 
Heavy shipments of pulleys have recently been made 
to the Middle and far West States, particularly in car- 
load lots to Portland, Ore., Seattle, Wash., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and other Western points. 

The George V. Cresson Company, manufacturers of 
power transmission machinery, &c., report a good vol- 
ume of business. The various additions to their plants, 
which were lately completed, are now occupied, and 
all departments are full of work. Inquiries continue 
of good volume and a number of orders have recently 
been placed on their books, among which may be men- 
tioned a complete vertical shaft system of power trans- 
mission machinery for George Reiff, Spring City, Pa., 
and another for George Pilling & Sons, Philadelphia. 
The foreign demand continues fair, some recent ship- 
ments of power transmission machinery having been 
made to both Holland and Mexico. 

The Keystone Drop Forge Company report inquiries 
and orders of satisfactory volume, especially in their 
various lines of railroad work. All departments of their 
plant are running to tneir full capacity, and several 
additions of improved machinery have been made, which 
will better enable them to keep up with their voluminous 
business. 

Dienelt & Eisenhardt continue uniformly busy in all 
departments. Inquiries are of good volume and some 
very satisfactory orders have been booked. Export 
trade continues to be satisfactory, a number of printing 
machines being now under construction for foreign de- 
livery. A large extractor was recently shipped to local 
parties and deliveries of hydraulic jacks and dead stroke 
hammers have ,been numerous. 

Trade with the J. W. Paxson Company continues 
fairly active and conditions are reported favorable for 
a busy spring. A number of foundry plants are being 
equipped, among which may be mentioned the in- 
stallation of a No. 24 Paxson-Colliau cupola and equip- 
ment, having 2% tons hourly capacity, for the Nazareth 
Foundry & Machine Company, Nazareth, Pa.; another 
No. 20, having 4 tons hourly capacity, is to be built for 
the new foundry of the Fowler & Wolf Radiator Com- 
pany, Norristown, Pa., and a 1-ton per hour Paxson- 
Colliau cupola and equipment is to be furnished to 
Hertzler & Zook, Belleville, Pa. 

Morse, Williams & Co. have been extremely busy; 
elevator demands have been heavy and a number of 
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satisfactory orders have been booked. They also report 
an increased demand for the Hindley Worm gearing, 
which, on account of its smooth working and economy 
of power is being applied to large printing presses and 
other machinery. 

Continued activity is to be noted at the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. One hundred and ten engines were built 
during the month of January, and all departments of the 
works are continually running at their utmost capacity. 
Inquiries continue of good volume, numerous orders 
have been booked and a busy year is assured. The for- 
eign demand still drags, with no immediate prospect of 
activity. Among recent orders may be noted 47 locomo- 
tives for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
nine of which are to be of the Atlantic passenger type, 
four of the heavy consolidated passenger type and 34 of 
the ten-wheel freight type; all of these, except the nine 
passenger engines, are to be of the compound or Vau- 
clain pattern. An order has also been received from the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad for 35 ten-wheel freight en- 
gines of the Vauclain type, and another from the 
same company for 20 consolidation engines, similar to 
those ordered by them earlier in the year. Among ship- 
ments to go forward this month are six eight-wheel 
coupled freight engines for a large mining company in 
Spain. Deliveries are being made regularly to the Penn- 
sylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, Union Pacific and Philadel- 
phia & Reading railways, as well as to other individual 
concerns. 

The shipyards of the Neafie & Levy Ship & Engine 
Building Company are being operated to their utmost 
capacity. Inquiries remain good, and the contract for 
one of the new protected cruisers for the United States 
Navy is practically assured, some minor details alone 
still remaining for adjustment. The cruiser will have a 
trial displacement of about 9700 tons, and will be 


equipped with 21,000 horse-power twin screw engines 


and develop a speed of 22 knots per hour. The vessel 
will be 424 feet long and 66 feet in extreme breadth, and 
‘the coal bunkers will have a capacity of 1500 tons. The 
other Government work now under way in the Neafie & 
Levy Company’s yards is progressing favorably—one of 
the three torpedo boat destroyers is expected to be 
faunched early next month, the other two to follow 
shortly after. These vessels will be launched with all 
the machinery, &c., placed in position, and practically 
with steam in the boilers. The hull for the Red D. Line 
steamer is also expected to be launched some time in 
March. 

J. K. Petty & Co., the Lebanon Boiler Works, are 
fairly active; inquiries are numerous, and a number of 
satisfactory orders have recently been taken, among 
which may be mentioned one from the Hamilton Car 
Wheel & Mfg. Company for ten tanks of 5000-gallon 
capacity each. These are to be mounted on cars, and 
will be exported to Cuba for use on the United Railroads 
of Havana in the transportation of oil. Petty & Co. also 
have in course of construction a large jacketed tank for 
the Midvale Steel Company, Nicetown, Philadelphia. 
This tank is 92 feet long, 9 feet in diameter at the bot- 
ton and 13% feet in diameter at the top, and will be used 
in the oil tempering of steel. 
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The Cincinnati Machinery Market. 

Office of The Iron Age, Pickering Building, | 

CrncrynaTI, Onto, February 25,1901. 
So far the year has brought very little in the way 
of the extraordinary to Cincinnati iron working shops. 
Machine tool interests are fairly active only. Some of 
the shops are rather slack, and none of them are crowded 
with new work. Most of them, however, are fairly well 
satisfied with the situation, and expect a betterment 
as the months pass by. In the way of architectural iron 
contracts the South is doing quite handsomely by Cin- 
cinnati. Louisville has given a $45,000 contract to one 
of the local shops here for the Todd office building there, 
and from all over the South comes quite a sprinkle of 
$5000 to $10,000 contracts, which, on the whole, makes 
this class of business fairly active. Locally there is not 
much doing in the way of iron construction. A seven- 
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story building on West Fourth street is to be put up by 
Thoms & Brenneman, and the Hibben Dry Goods Com- 
pany are preparing to erect quite a large structure on 
the corner of Seventh and Walnut. Outside of these, 
building interests in this city are very quiet, and if the 
iron workers had to depend on local trade for support 
they would be in a starving condition. 

Boiler makers are fairly busy and report quite a 
number of new orders coming in. Engine builders are 
also quite busy, but the work is chiefly confined to stand- 
ard engines of smaller classes. 

Among the new local structures which will require 
considerable in the way of machinery is the Hartwell 
power house, belonging to the Millcreek Valley Street 
Railway Company. These buildings are well along 
toward completion, and the contracts for the machinery 
which have not already been let will probably be given 
out before long. 

The burning of the E. W. Ross Foundry, at Spring- 
field, Ohio, some time ago, has brought a contract 
amounting to some $8000 to $10,000 into the market. 
The foundry is to be rebuilt and fitted up at an early 
date, and everybody in this section who has salable 
goods in that line is expecting to land some of the con- 
tract. 

The I. & E. Greenwald Company are doing quite a 
good deal in fitting up their shop and enlarging their 
capacity for production. A member of the company 
recently stated that during the month of January, ow- 
ing to insufficient capacity in their foundry, they had 
been obliged to place out contracts for about 50 tons of 
castings. In a short time, however, they expect to be 
fitted up to take care of all this kind of work that they 
have to do. Among other shop equipment they are put- 
ting in a cupola of their own construction. 

The Tudor Boiler Company expected to have had their 
new shops well under way by this, but owing to the de- 
lay in the production of the required specifications by 
the architect they have only just started to work. All 
the contract for the equipment, however, has been let. 
It will be a matter of 60 days or more before they are 
able to occupy their new premises. 

Cincinnati agents are looking after several good con- 
tracts for machine tools and other shop equipments 
which are to be let over in Indiana within the next few 
weeks. 

The Lane & Bodley Company, who were severely 
damaged by fire some few months ago, are now running 
their machine shops as usual. Their foundry, which 
was the part of the plant that was most severely dam- 
aged, has not yet been rebuilt. In fact, they have not 
as yet decided whether to rebuild in the old location, or 
out near Bond Hill, on a tract of land which belongs to 
the company, and which they have for some years been 
thinking of occupying. 

The Cincinnati Street Railway Company, who com- 
prise all the street railway lines in the city, have just 
been leased for a term of years to a new corporation 
known as the Cincinnati Traction Company. The figures 
of the lease have not been given to the public, though 
it is understood that the new management will have to 
figure pretty close in order to make anything out of 
the deal. As the system is at present operated the 
power is generated by seven plants in different parts of 
the city, most of them at a considerable distance from 
the coal supplies. It is said, unofficially, that the new 
company will put up a very large central power house 
somewhere along the river front, presumably in the 
neighborhood of the C. & O. railroad bridge, and in this 
way they expect to economize, and eventually do away 
with the scattered plants now in existence. If the deal 
is carried through it will undoubtedly call for the spend- 
ing of a good round sum of money. 

Among the recent contracts which have come to Cin- 
cinnati shops may be mentioned one for two 1,000,000 
gallon pumps for the Waynesville, Ohio, water works. 
These have just been completed and are just being 
shipped from the McGowan shops on Central avenue. 

The Lane & Bodley Company have just shipped a 
large engine to the Portland, Ore., Street Railway Com- 
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pany. The engine is to be used for running an 800-kw. 
generator. 

The Troy Traction Company of Troy, Ohio, have 
recently taken bids for a 1200 horse-power boiler. The 
contract will probably be awarded soon. A boiler of 
the same size is wanted by the Canton Sheet Mill, and 
local shops here are bidding for the contract. 

The largest boiler contract now before the public 
here is one for an 1800 horse-power boiler for temporary 
use in the old Cincinnati water works. On the face of 
it, it looks as though the contract would go to the Tudor 
Company, as their bid is the lowest. This contract, with 
all its contingencies, amounts to about $30,000. 

The Potthoff & Frey Architectural Iron Works have 
very recently taken a contract for the erection of an 
iron building for the Chilian Government. It is to be 
put up at Buffalo on the exposition grounds, is to be 
150 x 80 feet in size, and will take about 200 tons of 
material. After the close of the exposition it is to be 
taken down and shipped to Valparaiso. 

Several weeks ago an explosion demolished two of the 
powder mills belonging to the King Powder Company, 
about 30 miles east of Cincinnati. These are to be re- 
built at once, and the contract for the same has been 
taken by the I. & E. Greenwald Company of this city. 

From the present indications it looks as though there 
would be quite an active season in the building of coal 
washing plants. Local firms have received quite a num- 
ber of inquiries in this line. 


i 
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The Cleveland Machinery [arket. 
Office of The Iron Age, The Cuyahoga, | 
CLEVELAND, Oxn10, February 25, 1901. § 

Compared with December and January, it appears 
that this month there has been a general falling off in 
the demand for machine tools among local manufac- 
turers and dealers. It seems that while the demand ia 
this city centinues strong and with plenty of good busi- 
ness in sight, the demand from other districts is not 
as good as it has been. Aimost without exception local 
makers say that their foreign business is on the decline, 
and, 4s many Cleveland concerns have been heavy ex- 
porters, this shortage is now being seriously noticed. 
The talk of a heavy tariff on machinery exported to 
Russia is attracting considerable attention among manu- 
facturers here, as a number of them have worked up a 
considerable business in that country, and it is feared 
that if the tariff goes into effect it will turn the business 
from this promising field to manufacturers of other 
countries. 

The large stocks of second-hand tools of the smaller 
varieties recently turned onto the market by Cleveland 
and Pittsburgh dealers have unquestionably affected 
the business of manufacturers and dealers in new goods, 
especially in view of the fact that sales have been made 
at ruinously low prices. This depression seems to be 
felt particularly by manufacturers of small planers, 
milling machines, lathes, &c., and as much of the stock 
is still on the market, it is believed that the depression 
will continue to be felt for some time to come. There 
are numerous reports that prices are being shaved on 
some large tools, as well as in the smaller varieties; this 
seems to be particularly true in the case of steam ham- 
mers, large shapers and other standard tools. 

Additions and new projects appear to be as numer- 
ous as ever in this section, and it is stated that a num- 
ber of good things are pending. Electric railway projects 
are more numerous than ever, and manufacturers of 
electric equipments, engines, boilers, &c., are closing up 
good business every week. There appears to be a very 
strong demand for second-hand engines and boilers of 
large sizes, also for electric equipments, and dealers who 
are handling these goods say that inquiries are several 
times more numerous than opportunities to purchase. 
There are reports that several important projects are 
being held up pending the final outcome of the proposed 
combine on steel products. For instance, it is stated 
that the American Steel & Wire Company have been 
figuring for some time on a number of important exten- 
sions in this vicinity, but negotiations have been broken 
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eff and nothing will be done until the result of the pro- 
posed combine is known. 

The recent settlement of the molders’ strike has 
cleared the atmosphere of labor troubles, for, although 
the difficulty with the cere makers has not been fully 
adjusted at this writing, there is every probability that 
the differences will be settled without a strike. Manu- 
facturers who claim to have sounded the situation say 
that since the settlement of the molders’ strike on terms 
which seem to have been favorable to the founders there 
is hardly a possibility that the threatened trouble with 
the machinists will materialize. Just what will be done 
by the local association in reference to the nine-hour day 
is not being discussed, but the members seem confident 
that there will be no trouble. It is believed, and with 
good reason, that with labor troubles out of the way 
there will be a marked improvement in the business of 
local manufacturers. The amount of business turned 
away from this city because of the recent molders’ strike 
and the machinists’ strike of last summer can never be 
estimated, and it is surprising that these drawbacks have 
had so little apparent effect. 

The Cleveland Punch & Shear Works have moved 
into their fine office building, which has just been com- 
pleted, and have commenced operations in their new 
erecting shop. The new power house will be placed in 
operation very shortly. The equipment of the latter con- 
sists of two 110 horse-power Erie City boilers with 
American stokers, and a 180 horse-power Skinner auto- 
matic engine, direct connected to a 100-kw. alternating 
current Westinghouse generator. When in operation 
the entire plant will be driven by four 20 horse-power 
220-volt motors. The new erecting shop is covered by 
a 25-ton crane built by the Cleveland Crane & Car Com- 
pany. Among other new machinery they are installing 
a large open slide planer, dimensions 72 x 92 inches, 
with 18-foot bed, built by the Dietrich & Harvey Ma- 
chine Company, Baltimore. The new additions will 
give about a 40 per cent. increase to the capacity of 
the plant. This company have just received an order 
for four 10-inch throat punches for the Honolulu Iron 
Works, Honolulu, Hawaii. They have recently made 
shipments of 18 radial drills to the King Iron Bridge 
Company, this city; two angle bending rolling machines 
to the Richmond Locomotive & Machine Works, Rich- 
mond, Va.; one set of plate straightening rolls to the 
Canadian Bridge Company, Walkerville, Ont.; one 36- 
inch punch to Siders & Co., East Stroudsburg, Pa.; one 
50-inch rotary planer, 12-foot bed, to the Hay Foundry 
& Iron Works, Newark, N. J., and one 20-inch throat 
punch to Thomas W. Ward, Sheffield, England. 

The Cleveland City Forge & Iron Company are forg- 
ing what they believe to be the largest set of bending 
rolis ever produced. They are being built to the order 
of Wickes Brothers, East Saginaw, Mich., and are for 
the plant of a new Eastern shipbuilding company not 
yet organized. They are shipping a forged rudded frame 
for the Union Iron Works, San Francisco, to be used 
in the battle ship “ Qhio.”’ The weight of the frame is 
16 tons. They report a pronounced increase in business, 
orders running to large work, but prices for finished 
product are stated to be very unsatisfactory. 

The Kilby Mfg. Company have taken a contract for 
a 600-ton sugar plant for the Loveland Sugar Company, 
Loveland, Col. They will furnish the entire equipment 
and the building will be designed for an ultimate capacity 
of 1200 tons per day. They are increasing the plant of 
the Binghamton Sugar Company, Binghamton, N. Y., to 
600-ton capacity, and are preparing to furnish consider- 
able additional equipment to the Alma Sugar Company, 
Alma, Mich. They will also furnish additional equip- 
ment for several plants which they installed at Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, last year. The Kilby Company have com- 
menced work on a new erecting shop which will be 
covered by a 25-ton traveling crane. 

The Garry lron & Steel Roofing Company have closed 
a contract with the Kirby Mfg. Company for six all 
steel buildings for the plants of the Lansing Sugar Com- 
pany and the Saginaw Sugar Company which the Kilby 
Company are installing in these Michigan cities. ‘The 
plants will be duplicates, with buildings 118 x 400, 61 
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x 149 and 45 x 72 feet. The Garry Company have the 
contract for the structural work for a new machine 
shop for the James Leffel Company of Springfield, Ohio. 
The building will be 220 x 96 feet, and it is reported it 
will be equipped with a large crane. 

C. O. Bartlett & Co. are at work on a large coal 
handling outfit for the Pittsburgh Coal Company, Cleve- 
land. It will be mounted on a scow and will be utilized 
in fueling vessels, handling coal at the rate of 200 tons 
per hour. 

The local oftice of the Buckeye Engine Works, Salem, 
Ohio, have a contract for two 3800-tandem compound 
engines for the plant of the Iroquois Portland Cement 
Company, Caledonia, N. Y. The plant is being built by 
the Wellman-Seaver Engineering Company, Cleveland. 

The Ajax Mfg. Company, manufacturers of upsetting 
machinery, report that January was the best month in 
the history of their business and that orders have held 
up equally well thus far in February. The annual meet- 
ing of the company was held last week, when a quarter- 
ly dividend of 6 per cent. was declared. A _ vote of 
thanks was tendered by the stockholders to President 
J. R. Blakeslee. The company are shipping a 6-inch 
upsetting machine weighing 55 tons to the Charleston 
Navy Yard, Boston; a 5-inch machine to the Brooks 
Locomotive Works, Dunkirk, and a 4-inch machine to 
the Pennsylvania Railway Company’s Columbus shops. 

Foot, Burt & Co., manufacturers of multiple drills, 
say they are busier than ever before. They have been 
figuring for some time on building a new factory this 
spring, but they are now so rushed with business that 
they cannot spare time to make a change. Among other 
orders for large machines they are building eight spindle 
milling machines weighing 5 tons each for McConway 
& Tooley of Pittsburgh, a four-spindle drill for the Buf- 
falo Forge Company, Buffalo; one four-psindle and one 
three-spindle drill for Selig, Sonnenthal & Co., London, 
England; two large machines for the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, and one large machine for the Union 
Switch & Signal Company. They have recently shipped 
a carload of sensitive drills to Valparaiso, Chill. 

The Brown Hoisting Machine Company are now par- 
tially recovered from the effects of their fire and are 
figuring on considerable new business. They have se- 
cured two large temporary factories and have arranged 
to have a large amount of work turned out for them 
by factories in this city and surrounding towns. The 
Youngstown Bridge Company, Youngstown, are now 
building a large hoisting and conveying machine to their 
order which is to go to Sweden. The fire insurance 
losses have all been adjusted and plans are rapidly being 
completed for the new plant. A large amount of the 
damaged machinery is being repaired and a consider- 
able number of new tools will be required. 

Bardons & Oliver, who operate the drop forging plant 
conducted under the name of Joseph Dyson & Sons, are 
preparing to enlarge the facilities of the plant and are 
on the market for an 800-pound steam hammer and pos- 
sibly two. They report that this department of their 
business is extremely busy and the demand for small 
forgings appears to be on the increase. They are mak- 
ing a large number of machine spindles and also have 
considerable automobile work. 

The local office of the Marshall & Huschart Machin- 
ery Conipany report that the demand for machine tools 
has been very satisfactory during the past month. Their 
new warehouse here is being stocked with complete 
lines of the goods they handle and there has been a 
marked improvement in their business in this section 
since they have been able to show samples and make 
prompt deliveries. This company have recently added 
to their line the line of key seaters and large drills made 
by Baker Brothers of Toledo and the cutting off ma- 
chines made by Hulbert & Rodgers of South Sudbery, 
Mass.; the local branch are showing samples of both 
lines. The force at this point has been augmented by 
A. W. Sherring, a machinery salesman well known in 
this section, formerly with Reed & Bowler. 

The S. M. York Machinery Company have experi- 
enced a rather quiet month, but they state that during 
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the past week there has been a decided increase in the 
number of inquiries. Owing to the recent change in 
their business management they are figuring on taking 
up several new lines of tools. 

The local office of the Babcock & Wilcox Company 
have closed a contract with the National Screw & Tack 
Company for a 500 horse-power boiler with automatic 
stokers. This company are preparing to build a large 
power house with ultimate capacity of 1500 horse-power, 
which will be equipped for electric drive of ail machin- 
ery and for a lighting plant. 

D. Davis of Akron, Ohio, has been figuring on a 
large amount of power house and railway equipment 
for the Aurora, Wheatland & Chicago Electric Railway, 
which is promoted by Cleveland and Akron people. 

The K. D. Box Company of this city are reported to 
be preparing plans for a new factory building. 

George H. Bowler, dealer in second-hand machinery, 
has arranged with the Automobile & Cycle Parts Com- 
pany of this city to dispose of a considerable amount 
of unavailable stamping and screw machinery from 
plants at Milwaukee. Chicago, Indianapolis, Elyria and 
Cleveland. Much of this equipment is being shipped to 
Mr. Bowler’s Cleveland warehouse. 

The Vulcanus Forging Company state that there is 
an unprecedented demand for small forgings. They re- 
cently added considerable new machinery, but are now 
figuring on an addition to their plant. They are at work 
on an order for 200 tons of rivets and 170 tons of bolts 
for local parties. 

G. William Doerzbach of Sandusky has been awarded 
the contract for a large double rolling lift bridge to 
be erected in this city, and has assigned the contract 
to the Wabash Bridge Company of Wabash, Ind. 


ee ——————— 


Car Orders. 


(By Telegraph.) 

PITTSBURGH, PA., February 27, 1901.—The Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Railway have ordered 1500 freight 
ears of 80,000 pounds capacity from the American Car 
& Foundry Company. The contract specifies that pressed 
steel body and truck bolsters shall be used in their con- 
struction. The bolsters will be furnished by the Pressed 
Steel Car Company of Pittsburgh. An order for pressed 
steel body and truck bolsters for 500 80,000 pounds ca- 
pacity cars for the Pittsburgh Coal Company has been 
received by the Pressed Steel Car Company of Pitts- 
burgh. The cars are being built by the Illinois Car & 
Equipment Company. The Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh have received an order for pressed 
steel body and truck bolsters for 1000 freight cars now 
being built by the Pullman Company for the Rutland 
Railroad. Of these cars 750 are 60,000 pounds capacity 
and 250 80,000 pounds capacity. 


oo 


The Carrie Furnaces. 


(By Telegraph.) 

PITTSBURGH, February 27, 1901.—The Carnegie Steel 
Company blew in Tuesday night, February 26, one of 
the new Carrie furnaces, at Rankin Station, and expect 
to blow in the other on Thursday or Friday of this week. 
These stacks are probably the largest furnaces ever 
built and are expected to turn out from 700 to 750 tons 
each day. 

” satis a 

The Youngstown Engineering Company. — The 
Youngstown Engineering Company have been organized 
at Youngstown, Ohio, with a capital of $100,000; and 
will build a plant in that city. The concern propose to 
engage in the manufacture of rolling mill, steel works 
and tin plate machinery. 


age 


The Crucible Steel Company.—We have been officially 
advised that the report of dissensions existing in the 
Board of Directors of the Crucible Steel Company of 
America of Pittsburgh is entirely without foundation. 
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HENRY D. WICKES. 

On February 14 Henry D. Wickes, head of the firm 
of Wickes Brothers of Saginaw, Mich., died at Guadala- 
jara, Mexico, where he went last October in search of 
renewed health. Tuberculosis was the cause of death. 
Mr. Wickes was for nearly half a century one of the 
most prominent business men and public spirited citizens 
of Saginaw. He was born in Starkey, Yates County, N. 
Y., in 1833, and when 19 years of age entered upon an 
apprenticeship in the foundry and machine business at 
Penn Yan, N. Y. In 1854 he removed to Flint, Mich., 
and with his brother, E. N. Wickes, and H. W. Wood, 
founded the firm of H. W. Wood & Co., foundrymen 
and machinists. After six years of successful effort the 
business was removed to Saginaw, and in 1864 the title 
was changed to Wickes Brothers, Mr. Wood’s interest 
having been purchased by the Messrs. Wickes. Many of 
the large number of milis of Michigan were equipped 
with machinery manufactured by the firm, who built up 
a very large business, their plant occupying a considera- 
ble area in the city of Saginaw. The deceased’s brother, 
E. M. Wickes, to whom he was very warmly attached, 
died about a month ago, and grief at his loss is believed 
to have hastened Mr. Wickes’ death. He leaves two 
sons, who are engaged in the business. Mr. Wickes was 
the inventor of the Wickes gang mill, which is widely 
used in the United States and Canada, and was also the 
patentee of many valuable inventions in mill machinery. 

NOTES. 

PERLEY PuTNAM, formerly proprietor of the Laconia 
Car Company, died February 19 at Laconia, N. H., from 
Bright’s disease at the age of 69 years. For many years 
Mr. Putnam was prominently identified with the manu- 
facture of cars and appliances for railroad rolling stock 
in New Hampshire, Boston and Providence. 

JOHN BATES, a2 member of the firm of James Bates’ 
Sons, foundrymen of Baltimore, Md., died suddenly of 
apoplexy on February 14, aged 53 years. 

Mason J. CARPENTER WortnH of Oxford, Pa., was 
found dead in his bed at a hotel in Pottstown, Pa., on 
February 16, heart disease being the cause of death. 
Major Worth was an inspector of steel for the American 
Pressed Steel Company. He was about 70 years of age, 
and had served with distinction in the Civil War. 

EDWIN GREEN, for upward of 45 years connected with 
the Neafie & Levy Shipbuilding Company of Philadel- 
phia, being for a long time head of the pattern making 
department, died February 20, aged 71 years. He was 
born in England and came to this country when a child. 
Mr. Green retired from active work five years ago. 

CHARLES WESLEY BITTING, superintenden of the tool 
department of Pedrick & Ayer of Philadelphia, died on 
February 20 at his home in Huntingdon Valley, Mont- 
gomery County, Pa., at the age of 64 years. He was 
born in Philadelphia and served in the navy during the 
Civil War. 

ALMERIN H. LIGHTHMALL, a well-known engineer and 
inventor, was found dead in his room at the Bartholdi 
Hotel, New York City, on February 25. In his hand was 
found a check for $10,000, which Mr. Lighthall had just 
received in payment for an invention which he had sold 
to a street railroad company. 

CHARLES M. GHRISKEY, the oldest hardware merchant 
in Philadelphia, Pa., died on the evening of February 
26. Mr. Ghriskey entered the trade as a jobber in July, 
1849. He is referred to by a prominent hardware man 
who has done business with him since 1866 as one of 
the honest, upright and honored standbys of Phila- 
delphia. He is refererd to as taking pleasure in giving 
young men in his employ an opportunity of advance- 
ment, and had a host of friends. Almost all his em- 
ployees had been with him a long time, some of them 
over 30 years. 

WitiraM F. Brown, a member of the firm of J. Jacob 
Shannon & Co., hardware merchants, 1744 Market 
street, Philadelphia, died suddenly at his home on Tues- 
day evening, February 19. He was the youngest son 
of the late Dr. S. P. Brown. After graduating from the 
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Central High School he entered the employ of J. Jacob 
Shannon, and a few years later became his partner. The 
deceased was 42 years old. 


Trade Publications. 


Rolling Lift Bridges.—A large and splendidly illus- 
trated catalogue has been received from the Scherzer 
Rolling Lift Bridge Company of Chicago describing par- 
ticularly the Scherzer rolling lift bridges. The first por- 
tion of this catalogue deals with movable bridges in 
general, beginning with the castle draw or lift bridge. 
The advantages of the Scherzer bridge are then dwelt 
upon, and many very elegant photogravures are pre- 
sented which illustrate several of these bridges erected 
by the company. The introduction of this bridge marked 
a new era in the progress of movable bridges. Each half 
of the bridge consists practically of two united portions 
which roll upon segments of a circle, the whole design 
being somewhat similar in principle to the cantilever 
bridge. One part of the structure spans the stream and 
forms the bridge proper, while the second portion carries 
the counterweight, serving as a balance, The advantages 
possessed by the design will therefore be appreciated. 
It eliminates the objectionable features of the pivot 
hinge or trunnion bascule bridge, the swing bridge 
and the direct lifting bridge. It spans navigable waters 
in the most simple, eflicient and least expensive manner. 
The movable parts cof the bridge are supported by piers 
placed upon the sides of the stream, no center pier sup- 
port being necessary. The entire channel is therefore 
left unobstructed for the passage of vessels. The span 
of the bridge may be made large enough to fulfill any 
requirements of navigation without impairing the sim- 
plicity, safety or efficiency of the bridge. Again, any 
desired number of contiguous railroad tracks may be 
carried across a navigable canal or river. This method 
of arranging a number of bridges side by side insures & 
passage for railroad trains across the waterway at all 
times as any accident to the operating machinery of one 
bridge would not interfere with the use of the remain- 
ing bridges in the group. While objection may be justly 
made to the enormous size, width and weight of a four, 
six or eight track railroad swing bridge, no such objec- 
tion can be made to the use of this independent double 
track unit where the entire width of each bridge is only 
30 feet. The bridge may be counterweighted, so that 
the center of gravity falls in the center of the rolling 
segment. In order to move the bridge it is then only 
necessary to overcome the resistance due to friction, 
which in the case of a large roller and perfectly level 
track is very small. To make the bridge more rapid in 
its operation and to secure the absolute safety of the 
movable parts even in case of an accident to the operdt- 
ing machinery the movable leaves or parts composing 
the bridge are so counterweighted that they are at rest 
when opened at an inclination of about 40 degrees, and 
not in the horizontal position which they occupy when 
closed. Thus the leaves forming the movable parts will, 
as soon as the locks are withdrawn, without the appli 
cation of any power whatever, roll backward and up- 
ward from the horizontal positions which they occupy 
when closed, and open a sufticient channel for the pas- 
sage of vessels. The dead weight of the movable parts 
in the bridge in this manner assists, and very materially, 
in opening the bridge for navigation, and also in closing 
the bridge when it has been opened entirely. The prin- 
cipal advantage gained from this arrangement of the 
counterweight lies in the absolute safety of the movable 
parts of the bridge in case of a failure of any part of the 
operating machinery. That this bridge is not expensive 
in construction or operation has been demonstrated by 
the one in use for a number of years at North Halstead 
street, Chicago. A single or a double leaf bridge can be 
operated successfully by one man from one side of the 
channel. The bridge can be operated by electricity, 
steam, gas, hydraulic or hand power. 

ae aii : 

The Semet-Solvay Company have decided to build 
50 new by-product coke ovens at Dunbar, Pa. This will 
give this concern a total of 100 by-product ovens at this 
place. 
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HARD WARE. 


N view of the interest of the convention reports con- 
I tained in the present issue it is deserving of most 
careful perusal by Hardwaremen, whether or not af- 
filiated with such associations. Every merchant can 
learn something from the yarious and practical sug- 
gestions which are contained in the following pages. 
Perhaps those the most alert and enterprising, who 
might seem to need such suggestions the least, will be 
those who will find the reports the most valuable. Trade 
hindrances are cousidered and the way in which they 
may be met. Broad principles of trade policy are dis- 
cussed. Unwise or antiquated methods are pointed out 
and new and approved methods described. The spirit 
of fraternity which should exist in the trade is mani- 
fested and should become contagious. An impression 
is given of the growing power of organization among re- 
tail merchants. The broad outlook given into the condi- 
tions under which other merchants are carrying on busi- 
ness tends to lift the merchant out of the isolation of a 
single community and the littleness of his own store. 
The breadth as well as diversity of view should have « 
broadening and stimulating influence. Next to attend- 
ing a lively and well conducted convention is the perusal 
of the report of its proceedings, to stir the merchant's 
enthusiasm and enlarge his knowledge. 


RETAIL HARDWARE ORGANIZATION.—The conventions 
of retail Hardware merchants, so many of which are 
held the present month, mark a distinct advance in the 
direction of organization of the trade. They indicate an 
important growth in the movement, not only in the 
membership of the associations, but in the representative 
character of the merchants identified with them. The 
number of men of prominence in the trade, the weight 
of whose personality and influence is given to the move- 
ment, secures for it attention from the trade at large 
which otherwise it might not command. The movement 
is evidently still growing in dignity and importance, and 
manufacturers and jobbers will do well to study it care- 


’ 


fully and recognize it as one of the important factors 
in the situation so far as the marketing of Hardware is 
concerned. 


SPIRIT OF THE CONVENTIONS.—Much difference of 
opinion on the pressing questions of the trade is ex- 
pressed in the addresses and discussions of the associated 
Hardware merchants. The advocacy of extreme meas- 
ures for the repression of trade abuses may in some 
cases find place in the papers or debates, but as a gen- 
eral thing there is an advance in the direction of the 
recognition of the intricacy of the problems presented 
and the necessity for meeting them in a reasonable and 
restrained way, making due allowance for the rights 
and privileges of others, manufacturers, jobbers or com- 
peting retailers, as the case may be. Several of the ad- 
dresses made at the conventions are of special signifi- 
cance and ability, taking a broad view of the question 
and looking below the surface to the underlying prin- 
ciples. Some of the reasonings of the merchants car- 
ried to a logical conclusion would result in unsettling 
some trade usages and the turning of business into some 
new channels. There is a frank and intelligent recogni- 
tion on the part of the retail merchants of the great 
laws which are operative in the trade, and the futility 
of ignoring or going counter to them. In this spirit 
conservative counsels have generally been followed, a 
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fact which adds to the influence of the associations and 
promises well for their future power in correcting trade 
abuses. 


Condition of Trade. 


The market continues to be characterized by an ex- 
cellent volume of business. From the manufacturers 
who produce the goods to the retailers who distribute 
them to the consumers there is a general activity in 
trade, which, considering the season, is remarkably 
good. Many manufacturers find little opportunity to do 
more than supply the urgent needs of their customers, 
and in several lines they are behind their orders to an 
extent which is causing some inconvenience. The tone 
of the market in the matter of prices is distinctly im- 
proved in several directions. The consummation of the 
plans for the unifying of the great interests producing 
raw material has no doubt given tone to the whole 
line of Iron products, in which it is anticipated that as a 
result of the combination there will be a steadiness of 
values rather than the weakening which might under 
other circumstances have resulted. There are accord- 
ingly some advances to be noticed this week, as referred 
to in the following colunms. A much more confident 
feeling prevails in the trade with the anticipation that 
whatever may be the final outcome of the movement, the 
course and influence of which it is impossible to forecast 
for a time at least, the effect will be to maintain values 
and thus contribute to a good volume of business. There 
has of late been a great deal of cutting on the part of the 
jobbers, and much irregularity in current prices is thus 
caused. This is not only depriving the jobbers of mar- 
gins of profits which the arrangements made by the 
manufacturers for the jobbers’ protection would enable 
them to secure, but has had a bad effect on the market 
as a whole. 

Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 


The Hardware trade has been treated to a number 
of advances. Wire Cloth is up 10 cents, Poultry Netting 
10 per cent. and Light Sheets $4 per ton. Screws are 
also advancing, those who are quoting lowest prices be- 
ing so well filled with orders that they cannot consider 
new business for early delivery. It is remarkable that 
no advance has yet been made on Tin Plate. Prices are 
now where they were last fall, notwithstanding a con- 
tinuously heavy demand which has kept stocks very low 
and factories unable to fully satisfy the requirements of 
the trade. Almost no stocks are to be found in dealers’ 
hands in this city of either Bright or Roofing Plates. It 
usually happens at this season that the demand for Tin 
Plate is light and stocks accumulate. This year proves 
an exception to the rule. It is estimated that an advance 
is likely in Wire Nails and other Wire products, owing 
to the heavy demand and the steadily advancing cost of 
raw material. The demand for Hardware has been very 
heavy for some time, but it is to be expected that the 
advancing tendency of the market will stimulate trade 
still further. Jobbers report the present demand prac- 
tically up to their facilities. The outlook for business 
when spring opens and actual consumption grows heavy 
is remarkably encouraging. Heavy Hardware jobbers 
report continued excellent business, the advance in Iron 
and Steel having the effect of continually bringing more 
buyers into the market. 

St. Louis. 
(By Telegraph.) 

The general line of Hardware is in good demand. 
Dealers are having unusually heavy sales, and in addi- 
tion to filling up gaps in quick moving stock are buying 
more liberally of articles which have heretofore been car- 
ried in a limited way. Business appears to be better 
every day, and all classes of consumers are taking part 
in the active buying. The open winter has made it pos- 
sible to do much out of door work, and especially in the 
agricultural districts this fact has been put to good ac- 
count. Fence building has been notably active, with the 
result that makers of Woven Field Fencing have noti- 
fied their trade that future orders will be subject to de 
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lay. Poultry Netting is also in heavy demand. Wire St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Cut Nails are in active de- 
Cloth is firmer in price and merchants are buying more mand, but the principal buying is for smaller sizes. 


freely. Some jobbers say that never in the history of 
the Hardware trade have orders been so plentiful. The 
demands on factories are so great that it is almost im- 
possible to fill orders with any promptness. The ad- 
vances in Black and Galvanized Sheets have further 
stimulated buying in that line. The heavy Hardware 
jobbers report an active condition in seasonable goods. 
An especially heavy tonnage of Merchant Iron and Steel 


is reported. 
88 EE 


Notes on Prices. 


Wire Nails.—There continues to be an active demand 
for Wire Nails, and purchases during the past week 
have been heavy. The market is characterized by a 
confident tone in regard to prices, and some regard an 
advance as not improbable. Quotations are as follows, 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days: 

ae $2.30 
To jobbers in less than carload lots................ 2.35 
To retailers in carload lots. iiaswee ss 2.40 
To retailers in less than carload hete. iis Sra baien iia cardio & 2.50 


New York.—The New York market presents no espe- 
cially new features, but is in good condition, with a 
liberal movement in Nails. Quotations are as follows: 
To retailers, carloads on dock 
INICIO IRIN © EC SINR SZ eh SS than acai crs teal 2.55 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Factories are being run to their 
full capacity, and are, nevertheless, falling behind in 
filling orders. Manufacturers are taking orders only for 
immediate delivery, but the volume of business runs up 
to very heavy quantities daily. It appears that the trade 
is still only lightly stocked, as otherwise the demand 
would not be so enormous at this season. Jobbers re- 
port a brisk demand, which shows no signs of abate- 
ment. Carload lots are quoted at $2.45 and small lots 
at $2.55, with an occasional shading to $2.50. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph—The demand for Wire Nails 
is said to be unprecedented. The new prices have had 
no effect on the volume of business, except to increase 
it. Mills are said to be overwhelmed with orders. 
Prices are being firmly adhered to. Price to retailers 
is $2.50, base, in carload lots; $2.55 for smaller lots. 

Pittsburgh.—A report was current last week that 
prices on Wire and Wire Nails had been advanced, but 
it proved to be untrue. However, the opinion exists 
in the trade that an advance in Wire and Wire Nails 
may be made, to take effect about March 1. The entire 
interests of the American Steel & Wire Company are to 
be taken over by the United States Steel Corporation, 
chartered in New Jersey on Monday, February 25. 
There is an active demand for Wire Nails, tonnage so 
far this month being much heavier than in January. 
The output of the American Steel & Wire Company and 
other Wire Nail interests was never heavier than at 
the present time. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 


burgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash 
in 10 days: 

To jobbers in carioad lots. ...........ccccccccccs $280 
To jobbers in less than carload lots................ 2.35 
To retailers in carload lots. ee 
To retailers in less than carload lots. eS Eat ee 2.50 


Cut Nails.—A good volume of business is reported, 
and the prices recently established by the manufacturers 
are referred to as on the whole well maintained. Most 
of the orders are for moderate quantities, but the aggre- 
gate of business is good. Quotations are as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus freight per manufacturers’ rate 
book, from which actual freight is deducted by pur- 
chaser, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off in 10 days: 


Carload lots........ PURER Ge weed an itGewaleem a $2.00 
To jobbers in less than CO RE. 6 cawewcdiadons 2.05 
To retailers in less than carload lots............... 2.15 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—A good trade is reported which 
shows little change from week to week. Jobbers quote 
small lots from stock at $2.35. 


Prices continue to range from $2.35 to $2.45, base. 
Pittsburgh.—There is a good, seasonable demand for 
Cut Nails, trade in February being fairly satisfactory 
from the manufacturers’ standpoint. Shouldanadvance in 
Wire Nails be made about March 1, prices on Cut Nails 


would also be advanced to correspond. To jobbers, 
prices are on carload lots $2, and on less quantities 
$2.05, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus the sixth-class rates of 


freight contained in the “ melon-colored ” rate book, less 
actual freight rates. To small dealers and consumers 
$2.15 rates, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus the fifth-class ‘“* melon- 
colored” rates, less the actual current rates; terms 60 
days, less 2 per cent. for cash in 10 days. 

Barb Wire.—The Barb Wire market is very firm in 
price and the purchases of the trade cover a large vol- 
ume of goods. Quotations for domestic trade are as 
follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days: 


To jobbers in carload lots, Painted............... $2.60 
To jobbers in carload lots, Galvanized............ 2.90 
To jobbers in less than carload lots, Painted...... 2.65 
To jobbers in less than carload lots, Galvanized. 2.95 
To retailers in carload lots, Painted.............. 2.70 
To retailers in carload lots, Galvanized........... 3.00 
To retailers in less than carload lots, Painted...... 2.80 
To retailers in less than carload lots, Galvanized.. 3.10 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Manufacturers find their bus!- 
ness increasing instead of diminishing. Their sales are 
their output, although every machine is 
now in active operation. Jobbers are having a remark- 
ably good trade also. Carload lots are quoted at $2.75 
for Painted and $3.05 for Galvanized. Less than car- 
loads are quoted at $2.85 and $3.15, with an occasional 
reduction on this price to best buyers. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—There is no check to the sale 
of Barb Wire. Very heavy shipments are going forward 
and the material is being put to use. The mild winter 
has made it possible to erect fence posts and much of 
the spring work has been accomplished earlier than 
usual. Painted, in carload lots to retailers, is $2.80; 
smaller quantities, $2.85. Galvanized is 30 cents higher. 

Pittsburgh.—There is an active demand for Barb Wire, 
which is steadily increasing and promises to be heavy 
when spring trade opens. For domestic trade we quote: 
Galvanized Barb Wire, $2.90, in carload lots to jobbers, 
and Painted, $2.60. Terms 60 days net, 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


in excess of 


Plain Wire.—Plain Wire shares the activity which 
rules in other branches of Wire products. The trade 
are buying liberally, regarding the market as strong in 


tone, with possibility of higher prices. ee are 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
off for cash in 10 days: 
Base sizes. 

Plain. Galv. 
To jobbers in carload lots. $2.25 $2.65. 
To jobbers in less than carload lots anise 2.30 2.70 
To retailers in carload lots.............6.. 2.35 2.75 
To retailers in less than carload lots....... 2.45 2.85 


The above prices are for the base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
advances indicated in the following table: 


Plain Fence Wire Advances (Catch Weights). 


Nos. Galvanized. 
ee ONG cv ccenvuceebeeewasleukduwanes $0.40 extra. 
Gis oes c acide es 0 $0.05 advance over base............ 40 = 
| ee 10 és = sah 40 - 
2 and 12%...... 15 “ 6 ies Ne 40 «8 
We icniiKe eeu ee 25 ae 6 PO aneaeneees 40 = ¢ 
Bene bencddarecewnss oo a se nS ea aa aadabatt 40 “ 
ES eee 45 - ” io re re 75 - 
Mb ecghdsdne anaes 55 6 & Vane aeas i “ 
ey peaniear ww awrwe -70 es “ wire eee 1.00 sg 
as i-Geanwadene 85 “ 66 Oe cena meena 100 ‘* 


For even weight bundles, 
bundle advance on above. 
by Telegraph.—The active buying movement 
All sources of consumption and distribution 


50 pounds or over, 5 cents per 


Chicago, 
continues. 
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are taking larger quantities than usual. Carload lots 
are quoted at $2.40, base, and small lots from stock at 
$2.50, with the latter price occasionally shaded to $2.45. 

Pittsburgh.—The market is firm and there is a very 
good demand. Some in the trade anticipate an advance 
in prices about March 1, but nothing official has been 
given out. For domestic trade we quote: 


Plain. 
Zo jobbers in Cartoad lots. .. .. 62.002 cc cc cece sens see 
To jobbers in less than carload lots............... 2.30 
ZO Totnes In CATIONS Bots, 2.0. oo ik os viswes 00 ccccwes 2.35 
To retailers in less than carload lots.............. 2.45 


Galvanized Wire up to No. 14 is 40 cents advance on 
Plain; Nos. 15 and 16, 75 cents advance, and Nos. 17 and 
18, $1 advance. Terms are 60 days net, with 2 per cent. 
off for cash in 10 days, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Iron Rivets.—The market on Iron Rivets is more even 
than it has been, and extreme prices have been withb- 
drawn. There are indications that manufacturers are 
working together in more harmony than of late. 


Poultry Netting.—In view of the advance in the price 
of raw material the manufacturers of Poultry Netting 
are withdrawing outstanding quotations and naming 
slightly higher prices. The great bulk of the Netting has 
been already purchased for the coming season, but this 
action will have a good effect on the market at large. 


Wire Cloth.—The increased cost of Wire, tozether 
with the condition of the market and the moderate supply 
on hand, has resulted in an advance by the leading man- 
ufacturers of Wire Cloth, who are now quoting $1 per 
100 square feet. It is thought not unlikely that as the 
season advances, with the present prospect of a large 
business, that something of a scarcity may be developed. 


Tacks, Brads, &c.—The Tack market has of late been 
characterized by a better tone, and from time to time out- 
standing quotations have been withdrawn, to be replaced 
in many cases by slightly higher prices. This condition 
of things continues, the raarket having a steady tone 
with a somewhat upward tendency. 


Tire and Stove Bolts.—No change has been made in 
the prices of these goods, in which a good business is 
doing. The market has a steady tone. 


Rope.—The Rope market has a firm tone and quota- 
tions have been slightly advanced by the manufacturers. 
The market is represented by the quotation of 10% cents 
basis for Manila and 714 cents basis for Sisal Rope. 


Shot.—The Shot market is in a peculiar condition, 
with a good deal of irregularity in quotations. Some 
manufacturers are quoting Drop Shot, smaller than B, 
at $1.25 per bag in ton lots; but others are quoting the 
same at $1.35 or $1.40, subject to an abatement of 10 
cents per bag in ton lots. It is understood, however, 
that the price on ton lots is often obtainable on less 
than ton lots. There is also considerable diversity in 
the quotations on the larger sizes of Drop Shot and on 
Buck and Chilled Shot. There is a lack of uniformity 
in the quotations made in different parts of the coun- 
try, which would look like antagonism between the 
manufacturers. It is, however, intimated that there is 
more harmony among them than this condition of things 
would indicate. 


Screws.—Under the heavy buying which has of late 
been going on the manufacturers are generally full of 
orders, and having withdrawn old quotations, are nam- 
ing others perceptibly higher. 


Cast Iron Soil Pipe and Fittings.—In the early part 
of last December, as we announced at the time, the 
manufacturers of Cast Iron Soil Pipe and Fittings got 
together and pooled their interests. The first knowledge 
the trade had of this condition of affairs was when the 
various manufacturers withdrew all quotations and 
named new prices, showing that they all agreed to the 
same discounts, freight regulations and terms of sale. 
The quotations made immediately after the formation 
of the pool showed a decided advance upon the prices 
previously obtaining and were for immediate acceptance. 
No jobber or consumer was allowed to purchase more 
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than five-car lots at one time and orders were accepted 
only for immediate shipment. All unshipped orders in 
the hands of the manufacturer at the first of the year 
were to be subject to cancellation at the option of the 
manufacturers. By adhering strictly to these terms the 
jobbers were prevented from placing blanket orders for 
goods to be drawn as wanted. The new year found the 
jobbing trade with very low stocks on hand, and also 
left the manufacturers in a position to control the situa- 
tion in so far as prices and deliveries were concerned. 
On January 8 new discount sheets were issued which 
showed an advance upon the former quotations, and 
these discounts are now in effect. At that time 
a committee was appointed to revise the list prices on 
all sizes and kinds of Pipe and Fittings made by the 
different plants comprised in the pool. This committee 
consisted of a manufacturer from the Eastern States, 
one from the West, and a third to represent the Middle 
and Southern makers. This committee submitted a re- 
vised pricelist at the manufacturers’ meeting, which 
was held in New York on February 20, 1901. The lists 
were based upon the present cost of Iron, the foundry 
costs for molding, and also the demand for the various 
kinds and sizes of both Pipe and Fittings. With the 
exception of a few slight changes the lists submitted by 
the committee were adopted. The price-list as amended 
and adopted went into effect all over the United States 
on Monday, February 25, 1901. 

The revised price-list, which is given herewith, on 
sizes from 2 to 6 inches, makes void all previous prices 
and thus renders the catalogues and lists of all jobbers 
and manufacturers obsolete, so far as they represent 
the former prices. 

It will be noted that 2-inch Pipe is the only size 
which remains unchanged. The new manner in which 
Tees, Y’s Half Y’s, Tee Y’s, Sanitary Tees, Crossheads, 
Double Y’s and kindred Fittings are listed shows that 
the weight of the Fittings was an element in determin- 
ing the price at which they are to be sold. 

The discounts on Cast Iron Soil Pipe and Fittings on 
car lots for shipment into Greater New York, Long 
Island, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia and West Virginia (east of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains) are as follows, terms 60 days or 2 per cent. for 
cash in 10 days: 


2 to: 6 tach: BeAMGNed PIB, occ cescccsecvcss 65 and 10 % 
ee ey eer rer 75 % 


2 to 6 inch Standard and Extra Heavy Fittings... .80 % 


Freight is allowed on car lots to jobbing and manufac- 
turing points. 

The discounts on car lots for shipments into New York 
State (outside of Greater New York) and the New Eng- 
land States are as follows, terms 60 days or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days: 


2 00 G imok Bipmdard Pine. o.ococcccccscvicvvess 65 and 5 % 
2 to 6 inch Extra Heavy Pipe..............70and10 % 
2 to 6 inch Standard and Extra Heavy Fit- 

SE «octets ease w in ake Ea eaee a we 75,10 and 5 % 


Freight is allowed on car lots to jobbing points. The 
above prices, it will be noted, are for carload lots, the 
prices on small purchases being, of course, higher. 


Malleable Fittings.—The prices of Malleable piece 
and pound Fittings were advanced 5 per cent. this 
week. The cost of Malleables in car lots from the fac- 
tory is now 65 and 5 per cent. Jobbers are selling small 
lots at about 60 per cent. discount, but it is sometimes 
shaded. There are only seven plants turning out Malle- 
able Fittings in the United States. 

Cast Iron Steam Fittings.—Prices on this line were 
withdrawn this week and new prices will be announced 
within a few days. There is a slight difference in prices 
between the Eastern and Western markets on these 
goods, and it is owing to the fact that the differential 
has not yet been agreed upon that new quotations are 
not obtainable at this writing. 

Glass.—The Window Glass market presents no spe- 
cially new features, the demand continuing quiet. It is 
regarded as quite probable that the manufacturers will 
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CAST IRON SOIL PIPE AND FxmoTrvTvincs. 
Revised List, Adopted February 25, 1901. 
Fi urger sizes see complete list Standard, Extra Heavy. 
2 3 j 5 6 2 3 { 5 6 
inches. inches. inches. inches. inches. inches. inches. inches, inches. inches. 
Single Hub Pipe, per foot .. ane tee aeibieatices S onieme 4 32 10 60 70 35 65 80 1.15 1.30 
Double Hub Pipe, per 5 ft. length. /2.7.0.7 77777" ebcesecets a 19 230 3.50 1.25 2.05 3.55 130 6250s 7.285 
ey eas arth, A itey eighth and sixteenth. ... 2 10 65 8) 1.50 2.00 50 % 1.15 2.00 2.75 
Double Hub Quarter, fifth, sixth, eighth and sixtee nth Bends. 70 95 1.10 2 2 50 80 1.25 1.45 2.50 3.25 
Quarter Bends. 2 > inch hee l outlet epdiete Seulcduasatues hie 90 1.15 1.35 2 2.50 1.00 1.45 1.65 2.50 3.25 
si 3 sete e eee enene pthenienneee ; 1.2 1.45 2 2.60 1.55 1.75 2 60 3.35 
a Wee ae ‘~ Nnpen esa sae teeeae Eaeetty ah 1.60 “3 2.75 1.90 2.75 3.50 
= ve 2 “ side outlet alkenes ee © 1.65 1.85 2! 3.00 1.50 1.95 ib 3.00 3.75 
a . = no EF ae Sagi alee RS Ie 5 1.90 250 2 3.25 ; 2.20 40 3.25 4.00 
os om fH  senesencerasereacsenes sarees ners : 2.35 3 3.50 bes 65 3.50 4.25 
BG ND NON, a isissccsncaveceess) .ce¥unnirsevansacmees caeo Se 1.10 140 2.25 275 1.50 is0 200 3.00 1.00 
Sanitary Bends .......... SNK eh Soares te NECA aR : 1.20 1.50 > 00 3.00 1.00 1.80 2.00 275 1.00 5.50 
Return Bends Hig PEERS Reg ES OS 65 1.00 1.50 2.50 3.00 90 1.25 2.00 3.50 1.50 
Long quarte r ande ighth Be nds 18 ine he lear ate 4 pak on 1.10 1.50 1.75 > 50) 200 1.50 200 2 50 3.50 1.50 
2 cece 8.00 "i é 
Ventilating Brane eer eee phasduanaae hana RO 1.25 1.5 2.25 3.00 1.25 1.75 : 00 3.00 4.00 
Inverted Vo. cen sene seeeens ohh aia iek diene dace vik 80 1.25 1.50 2.95 3.00 1.25 1.75 2.00 3.00 1.00 
Clean- outs with round hand holes. ee, aes an 1 ») 1.50 200 1) 1.00 1.50 2.00 3.00 100 
“ square * Re on 1s > oe = - or QF F 1” 
Offsets, to offset y 0 SS eer ane Ee ih ie re oe ; a a nisi Kgs 7s viata 1. ond saa 
’ “ |  peodeukhsSceue aedowt eececese 50 Ww 1.00 1.70 2.00 0) 1.25 1.40 2.25 
‘ a! aii 60 1.00 1.15 1.90 225 1.00 1.35 1.60 2.50 
‘ aa 5 SR ea ere ree ivenbnees 70 1.10 1.30 2.10 2.50 1.10 1.50 1.80 2.75 
; ee” SenAS obs Dens dsteerced €6a0456Ot cemee seas 80 1.25 1.45 2.30 2.75 1.20 1.65 2.00 3.00 
i | a eee ENA Meee eee a 90 1.40 1.60 > 50 : 1.30 1.80 2.25 3.25 
‘a 14 7S ee a ee 1.00 1.50 1.80 2.75 3.25 1.45 2 00 2.50 3.50 
‘ " PP cat, “Ree RINGS Spee inns OEWP ED BeOS 1.25 1.75 2 OO 00 3.75 1.60 2.25 2 75 3.75 5.25 
co | rere eee cicigamat 1.50 20 2.25 3.25 1.25 2.00 2.50 3.25 1.25 6.00 
te Ml: ican minktabaecueiiceuengnes 1.75 9 25 2.50 0 5.00 » 50 3.00 Wis Wis 7.00 ' 
‘ bs 71 See tee eee eeee ace 3.00 sa 1.50 44 
' * oct eet ees awn wee ecee ae Se aaa ake ondae Xe 3.50 3 re 5.25 se y- +} 
Double Hubs... ....... IT, PERS EGRSAN La ae Tete 3) = ~() 100 1 30 re 70 Qh, 1.35 1.60 i 
Straight BIOOVOS, 00 ccses eccceccccettoce cet ae Seta ES eS a0 55 70 1.00 | ) 15 70 RD 1.35 1.60 ; 
Single Hubs ; ie midcned Rat uhic nd weeOe ses eabaae eas Mpeetatinta 20 ) 6D R5 1.00 10 60 7D 1.10 1.35 i? 
Reduce ars, Spig rote nd to | govern pric . oe Sra , “) 6 R> 1.00 10 60 75 1.10 1.35 i 
Increasers, Hub *‘ MARE SS HERE COR ie ~( 0 1.15 1.25 1.00 1.25 1.75 2.25 
Thimbles SeTTT CTT Tete ee eet oe "15 oF, 30 35 15 "95 10 50 60 75 
Thimbles with | hand hole covers....... ....... ee See Si ton 10 1) 60 7D 1.00 0 ~ 1) 1.00 1.25 1.50 
Plugs or Pipe Stoppers... ..........22+esesceee eee i So 15 5 30 10 50 25 35 10 60 75 
Se ea Sasa 30 50 60 rb 1.10 10 65 80 1.00 1.40 
Y and 34 Y Saddle Hubs..... ESA RIES LSI REE St eS 35 =n 70 90 125 1 “0 Wh) 1.15 1.55 
Sa Bands ps tSSaWawen pesananesedecVeusngsese oes ines 15 60 80 1.25 1.75 90 1.15 1.50 2.00 2.75 
sipe Bands with SB dad tien acu deovdgunvakonk ones 15 1.00 1.25 1.7 2.25 1.50 1.75 2.00 2.75 3.50 
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advance prices beyond those paid for the last consign- 
ment, when the National Window Glass Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation place their next contract. The advance expected 
ranges from 15 to 25 per cent. Quotations are as follows 
from the Jobbers’ Association list, dated January 21, 
1901: 

Less than car lots, 88 per cent. discount. 

Car lots, 90 per cent. discount. 

Three thousand box lots, 90 and 5 per cent. discount. 


or 


Annual Sportsmen’s Show. 


HE annual Sportsmen’s Show, to be given as usual 

in Madison Square Garden, New York, will open 
Saturday right, March 2, and continue every day and 
evening until March 16, inclusive, Sundays excepted. 
In addition to the Indian encampments, log cabins, 
guides from the Adirondacks, Maine, &c., game parks, 
lake yachts, launches, &c., to which reference has been 
made previously, there will be a revolver and pistol 
shooting tournament for which many prizes are offered. 
There will also be a number of shotgun contests on the 
roof every day, with accompanying prizes in the way of 
trophies, gold, silver and bronze medals, &c. A special 
feature will be the exhibit of sportsmen’s dogs, in which 
there will be highly trained Chesapeake Bay retrievers 
from kennels on the Patuxent River, Maryland, who will 
give afternoon and evening exhibitions of their skill and 
intelligence in retrieving birds from the water of the 


artificial lake. 
> 


Hardware Association in ,Penn- 
sylvania. 


HE trade will learn with interest that the organiza- 
T tion of the retail Hardware merchants of Pennsyl- 
vania is under way, and under auspices that promise 
a successful consummation. A preliminary meeting was 
recently held at Scranton, and the members of the trade 
in that city and Wilkes-Barre were represented. It was 
decided that a general meeting should be held at Wilkes- 
Barre, March 12, for the purpose of organizing a retail 
Hardware association. Efforts are being made to insure 
a general representation of merchants, and it is to be 
hoped that a satisfactory response will be made by the 
trade. 





McKenna Bros. Brass Company. 


cKENNA BROS. BRASS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Pittsburgh, have had plans drawn by J. T. Steen, 

an architect of that city, for the erection of an eight- 
story power building, to be built on First avenue and 
Ross street, Pittsburgh. The plot measures 160 x 84 
feet, and the new building will occupy 100 x 84 feet. 
The power building will be constructed of brick and 
steel. Each of the eight floors is to be provided with a 
separate motor. Two 100 horse-power engines will be 
lecated in the basement. The first four floors and the 
basement will be occupied by McKenna Bros. Brass 
Company, Limited, for their own business, while the 
other four floors will be rented. The present foundry 
on First avenue will continue to be operated by the 
firm, but the shops’on Third avenue will be abandoned 
as soon as the new building is ready. The rapid increase 
in the business of this concern has made it imperative 
that they secure larger quarters, and for this reason it 
has been decided to erect an entirely new building, 
which shall contain every modern convenience. There 
will be considerable vacant ground around the building, 
which will allow plenty of light and ventilation. Work 
will be started in a short time, and the firm expect to 
occupy the building not later than November 1. Mce- 
Kenna Bros. Brass Company, Limited, are manufactur- 
ers of fine Brass Work, Sheet Brass, Rod and Pipe, 
Metal Display Fixtures, Saloon Supplies, Stamped Metal 
Specialties, Brass Castings, Brass and Copper Polish. 
The concern also do electroplating in nickel, silver, 
oxidized copper, &c. They have also recently taken up 
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the manufacture of Switch Boards and other Electrica} 
Devices. 


aii 





The Westlake Mfg. Company. 


HE WESTLAKE MFG. COMPANY, 115 West Van 
Buren street, Chicago, are distributing to Hard- 
ware dealers a neat catalogue of the Sewing Machines 
and Bicycles which they manufacture. These Sewing 
Machines comprise the New Howe and the Kensington. 
The Bicycles are also made under the name of Kensing- 
ton. Both lines of Sewing Machines are light running, 
but particular attention is called to the New Howe Ma- 
chine, which is made with ball bearings, causing it to 
be more easily operated than with the ordinary bearings. 
The bearings and wearing parts are described as made 
of the finest quality of tool steel, carefully hardened. 
accurately ground and polished, and made adjustable, so 
that any slight wear can be quickly and easily taken 
up by turning a screw or nut. The Machine has a posi- 
tive four-motion drop feed, which can be raised or low- 
ered at will by a simple adjustment, without interfer- 
ing with the feed dog. These Machines are finished in 
the popular styles of frames. The reading matter in 
this catalogue gives valuable suggestions to the dealer 
and contains strong arguments for his use in meeting 
the constantly increasing competition of cheaply made 
Machines, which are now floding the country through 
catalogue houses. As Sewing Machines can be very 
readily handled by Hardware dealers as a side line, this 
catalogue is well worthy of perusal by those who have 
not heretofore paid any attention to this branch of trade. 


oo 


Price-Lists, Circulars, &c. 


J. D. WARREN Mra. Company, Masonic Temple, Chi- 
cago, Ill.: Illuminated calendar showing examples of 
Warren’s Patented Cabinet Shelving and Hardware 
Store Fixtures. The calendar is accompanied by a leaf- 
let, entitled “‘ A Hard Wood Valentine to the Hard Ware 
Men.” 


THE DILLON-GRISWOLD WIRE Company, Sterling, IIL: 
Illustrated circular of the Griswold Wire Fence. This 
circular gives illustrations of the Griswold Wire Fence, 
showing Woven Fencing for general purposes, the Fenc- 
ing as adapted for use in inclosing lawns or cemeteries, 
and the woven fabric in combination with Barb Wire 
for field fencing. The horizontal strands of the Gris- 
wold Fence are placed close together at the bottom to 
make it pig tight. This Fencing is made with No. 9 
Wire at the top and bottom, and No. 11 Wire for the 
intermediate strands, while the stay Wires are made of 
No. 13. These stays are placed 9 inches apart. The 
Fencing is put up in rolls of 10, 20 and 40 rods. 


BARNES Mrc. Company, Mansfield, Ohio: Poster de- 
voted to the Barnes Pumps and Cylinders, illustrating a 
number of selections from their extensive line of these 


goods. 
————_—_—_—-i—— 


THE attention of the trade is directed to the Special 
Notice in this issue of a salesman, who may be addressed 
as ““M. N. O.” This gentleman, who will be open in a 
few weeks for another engagement, is well and favorably 
known to the trade and held in estimation for his 
character and ability. In view of his experience and 
success as a salesman and his wide acquaintance with 
the trade, the opportunity is deserving the attention of 
manufacturers who are in a position to avail themselves 
of his services. 


Nelson & Myers, wholesale Hardware, Roanoke, Va., 
have made an addition to their main building, which is 
now 25 x 200 feet, fronting on Campbell avenue and 
running through to Kirk avenue, on which there is an 
entrance. Business last year exceeded that of any 
former year. It is the intention of the firm to put 
another man on the road, which, with their improved 
facilities, it is expected will enable them to further ex- 
tend their business. 
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Among the Hardware Trade. 


The Hardware store of Harry O. Miller was destroyed 
in the recent large fire at Duquoin, IIl. 





Norval A. Williams and Thos. G. Evans have become 
associated in the Hardware business at Hot Springs, 
Ark., under the style of Evans & Williams. The stock 
carried by the new firm embraces Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, Stoves and Tinware, Agricultural Imple- 
ments, Sporting Goods, «ec. 


H. W. Jones has succeeded H. W. Jones & Bro. in the 
Hardware, Stove and Tinware business in Hunnewell, 
Kan. 


On January 1, 1900, the Massey Iron Company of 
Kansas City entered the field as jobbers of Iron, Heavy 
Hardware and Blacksmiths’ Supplies. At the head of 
this concern is Alexander Massey, for many years iden- 
tified with the trade in Kansas and Missouri, and with 
him the members of the Chas. E. Faeth Company of 
Sioux City and the Baum Iron Company of Omaha and 
Denver. Their business, we are advised, has been 
unusually successful, and in recognition of this fact 
at the end of the year the new house presented a very 
neat souvenir to each one of the city and traveling 
salesmen as a token of appreciation on the part of the 
management. The souvenir was in the form of a watch 
charm, with a handsome line monogram on one face; 
and on the opposite face a ruby setting. Inside was a 
suitable inscription, and on the opposite side an engrav- 
ing of the handsome building occupied by the concern. 
These souvenirs will, without doubt, be highly appre- 
ciated by the recipients for their intrinsic value and 
for the acknowledgment which they bear. 

John B. Honaker has succeeded Church, Honaker & 
Pendleton in the Shelf Hardware and Tinware business 
in Farmersville, Texas. 


Smillie & Reeman have succeeded FE. G. Steele & Co., 
Hardware, Stove and Farm Implement merchants, 
Eaton, Col. 


J. J. Keefe is successor to J. J. Percha in the Hard- 
ware and grocery business, Bruno, Neb. 


IF. E. Garrett has taken C. A. Churchill into partner- 
ship with him in the Hardware, Stove, Farm Implement 
and Sporting Goods business at Cawker City, Kan., un- 
der the style of Garrett & Churchill. 


The Hardware, Stove and Agricultural Implement 
firm of Bradley & Simmons, Leonard, Texas, have dis- 
solved. M. D. Simmons will continue the business under 
his own name. 


James & Bartholomew are successors to Fred. James 
in the retail Hardware, Stove, Agricultural Implement 
and Harness business in Jewell, Kan. 


general 
Shelby, 


Geo. E. Brigham has lately bought out the 
Hardware and Stove business of E. E. Knerr, 
Neb. 


The Baum Iron Company of Omaha announce a 
change in the management of their Denver, Col., branch, 
which will hereafter be in charge of C. L. Baum, who 
has for the past year been located at San Francisco. 
In addition to the change of management there will 
follow about April 1 a change of location, the firm 
having contracted for the construction of a new build- 
ing at 1613-1623 Wazee street, which will be one of the 
best and most complete Hardware establishments in 
Colorado. The building will be of pressed brick, stone 
and iron, mill construction, and will afford about double 
the capacity of the main store and warehouse now oc- 
cupied. There will be five floors, electric elevators, 
steam heat, telephone system—in fact, all modern im- 
provements and conveniences. The growth of this con- 
cern renders larger quarters necessary, and at the same 
time justifies a considerable increase in the amount of 
stock carried, 
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Fourth Annual Meeting of the North 
Dakota Retail Hardware Association. 


HE fourth annual meeting of the North Dakota Re- 
tail Hardware Association was held in the United 
States Court room, in Grand Forks, February 20 and 21. 
It was by all means the largest and most enthusiastic 
meeting ever held under the auspices of this association. 
Almost every town in the State had representatives 
there, and great enthusiasm was manifested by the 
members. Very able and instructive papers were read 
and thoroughly discussed, each member explaining his 
methods of conducting business, and in this way many 
valuable pointers were brought out. 

The meeting was called to order by President Helge- 
sen of Milton, who in a few well chosen words ex- 
pressed his gratification at seeing so many dealers and 
traveling men present. Mayor Dinnie being unable to 
be present, his address of welcome was delivered by 
George A. Bangs, who assured the visitors that it af- 
forded the citizens of Grand Forks the greatest pleas- 
ure to have with them such substantial business men, 








H. T. HELGESEN, President. 


and that they would do their best to make their stay in 
the city a most pleasant one. 

President Helgesen made an appropriate response. 
The roll call showed that 87 members were in attendance. 
List of Members. 

From the souvenir programme issued by the associa- 
tion we take the following list of Hardware dealers in 
North Dakota, the asterisk indicating those who are 
affiliated with the organization. It will be observed 
that a large proportion of the merchants are members of 
the association: 


*Hackett & Losinger, Aber- *Q. A. Hong & Co., Buxton. 


crombie. : J. P. Clark, Caledonia. 
Schlechter & Grosz, Anamoose. J. S. Conyers, Cando. 


*Halverson & Poulsson, Aneta. 


*W. E. Smith, Aneta. 
*Fox & Hill, Ardoch. 


*G. H. Harrington & Co., Ar- 


gusville. 
Tanata & Schilling, Balfour. 
*S. D. Bostwick, Bathgate. 
James BE. Orr, Bathgate. 


Perrault & Garripy, Bathgate. 


E. B. Green. Berwick. 


— Greenland & Co., Bin- 


ford. 
BE. W. Cairncross, Bisbee. 
*H. J. Haskemp, Bisbee. 
O. H. Beal, Bismarck. 
*Grambs Bros., Bismarck. 
*Joseph Hare, Bismarck. 
*Ferguson Bros., Bottineau. 
*McIntosh Bros., Bottineau. 
A. 8S. Nero, Bottineau. 


*Hamilton & Corey, Bowbells. 
Gackle & Schlechter’ Bros., 


Bowden. 
Quain & Regan, Bowden. 
*Thomson Bros., Bowesmont. 
*W. Merriell, Buffalo. 


*Buxton Hardware Company, 


Buxton. 


*Hupter Bros., Cando. 

*Thos. Doughty, Carrington. 

*Walker Bros., Carrington. 

*Casselton Hardware Com- 
pany, Casselton. 

*H. F. Strehlow, Casselton, 

Rh. W. Smith, Cathay. 

*Adams Bros., Cavalier. 

McMurray Bros., Cavalier. 

*Oertli & Richardon, Chaffee. 

*H. O. Ruud, Christine. 

*H. A. Moe, Churches Ferry. 

*O. I. Butler, Clifford. 

*B. T. Peters, Cogswell. 

Ruzicka & Vondrachek, Con- 
way. 

Rk. B. Welsh & Co., Conway. 

*Anton Enger, Cooperstown. 

*Peter E. Nelson, Coopers- 
town, 

L. H. Larson, Courtney. 

*McLeod & Kavanaugh, Crafty. 

*Appleton Hardware Com- 
pany, Crystal. 

G. W. Marshall, Crystal. 

John Munro, Cummings. 

*M. I. Myhre & Son, Daven- 
port. 


*Wm. Schneider, Davenport. 

J. J. Hayes, Dawson. 

Raymond & Kepler, Dawson. 

Johnson & Cockraft, De La- 
mere, 

Adams Bros., Devils Lake. 

Cc. P. Brainard & Co., Devils 
Lake. 

Johns & Paton, Dickey. 

*Frank Lish, Dickinson. 

*McCloy & Senour, Dickinson. 

T. E. Morgan, Drayton. 

H. J. Hascamp, Dresden. 

*O. A. Gallup, Edgeley. 

*J. B. Buck, Edinburg. 

A. C. Jenson, Edinburg. 

N. H. Bjornstad, Ellendale. 

Chas. A. Morrison, Ellendale. 

*Mallory Bros., Emerado. 

C. M. Engle, Enderlin. 

*Henry Rathje, Enderlin. 

R. W. Dougherty, Fairmount. 

O. H. Hellekson, Fairmount. 

*Fargo Hardware Company, 


argo. 

*Hubert Harrington, Fargo. 

*M. R. O'Neill, Fargo. 

*Gackle & Schlechter Bros., 
Fessenden. 

*H. M. Hendrickson, Fessen- 
den. 

*E. A. Speiser, Fessenden. 

*Wm. Schnur, Fingal. 

*Latimer & Long, Finley. 

*R. I. Simonson, Finley. 

H. W. Warren, Forest River. 

*Louis F. Steimke, Forman. 

*Cooper & Cook, Gardner. 

John P. Reiton, Gilby. 

*Joy, Armstrong & Co., Glass- 
ton. 

J. A. Douglas. Grafton. 

*Newgard & Flaten, Grafton. 

*N. Upham, Grafton. 

*Barnes & Nuss Company, 
Grand Forks. 

*Redving and Ellestad, Grand 
Forks. 

*C. A. Rheinhart, Grand Forks. 

*W. D. Miller, Grand Harbor. 

Duntley & Thom, Grandin. 

John Worner, Great Bend. 

Green & Cress, Hankinson. 

*Adams Bros., Hannah. 

*Wilson Catherwood, Hannah. 

H. H. Groven, Hannaford. 

*H. N. Joy, Hamilton. 

Cc. W. Brauer, Harvey. 

Gackle & Billingmeler, Har- 


vey. 

*Leach & Ellingson, Havana. 
*Kloster Bros., Hatton. 

*C. J. Mastrud, Hatton. 
*Arnegard & Lofthus, Hills- 


boro. 
*Theo. EB. Ostlund & Co., Hills- 
boro. 
*M. A. Hewitt, Hoople. 
*Chas. C. Vick, Hoople. 
*J. H. McCollom, Hope. 
*Henry I. Standley, Hope. 
*Barber & Gamble, Hunter. 
*Gale & Duffany, Hunter. 
*McConnahie & Co., Inkster. 
Albert Sorg, Inkster. 
*Gieseler, Blewett & Co., 
Jamestown. 
*Kirk & Allen, Jamestown. 
Anton Enger, Jessie. 
Kenmare Hardware Company, 
Kenmare. 
*C. J. Myhre, Kindred. 
*John Rustad & Co., Kindred. 
Ugland Bros., Knox. 
Geo. Gackle & Co., Kulm. 
L. C. Guthmueller, Kulm. 
*W. H. Pinkerton, Lakota. 
*L. C. Seott & Co., Lakota. 
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*H. S. Diesem, La Moure. 

*Jas. Kneen, La Moure. 

*Larmour Bros., Larimore. 

*K. C. Dedrick, Langdon. 

Mercer & Lavin, Langdon. 

“Plummer & McNiven, Lang- 
don. 

Iverson & Hilmen, Leeds. 

Lehr Hardware Compapy, Lehr. 

*Franta & Son, Lidgerwood. 

*John B. Wagner, Lidgerwood. 

*J. S. Cole, Lisbon. 

*Mott & Marsh, Lisbon, 

Rose M. Fans, Ludden. 

*W. B. Haight, Mandan. 

*C. A. Heegaard, Mandan. 

I. L. Berge & Co., Manfred. 

Rognlie & Sorenson, Manfred. 

*F. M. Middleton, Manvel. 

P. C. Derrig, Mapleton. 

Bjelde & Groth, Mayville. 

A. H. Johnson & Co., Mayville. 

H. 8S. Halverson & Co., Me- 
Henry. 

R. J. Folven, Mekinock. 

M. T. Scarff, Michigan City. 

*Ole Hansen, Milnor. 

*H. K. Pennington & Co., Mil 


nor. 
*H. T. Helgesen, Milton. 
*Johnson & Wroolie, Milton. 
*C. L. Richmond & Co., Minne 
waukon. 
*C. Jacobson & Co., Minot. 
*M. Jacobson, Minot. 
I'red Carpenter, Minto. 
B J. Narloch & Co., Minto. 
R. B. Welsh & Co., Minto. 
*W. J. Briden, Neche. 
W. A. Murphy, Neche. 
H. H. Hoy, New Rockford. 
*John M. Mulvey, New Rock- 


ford. 

*Nick Halverson, Northwood. 

Fenton & Brown, Oakes. 

Roberts & Co., Oakes. 

Goodnow Torrison, Oberon. 

*C. D. Milloy, Omemee. 

*Bidlake & Kinchin, Osna- 
brock. 

*C. W. Dickinson, Page. 

Gray & Smith, Page. 

A. A. Hall, Park River. 

O E. Hasle, Park River. 

*Loftus, Bannerman & Booth, 
Park River. 

King & Co., Pembina. 

James Hajicek, Pisek. 

*A. A. Rumreich, Pisek. 

*Murphy Bros., Portal. 

Haugom & Grinley, Portland. 

W. H. Corry, Reynolds. 

Ludvig Schulstad, Reynolds. 

H. Kyle, Rolla. 

*Jas. O'Loughlin, Rolla. 

Ole Wedin, Rutland. 

*Nels Eide & Co.. Rugby. 

Ellingson & Gronvold, Rugby. 

*J. F. Jaberg, Sanborn. 

N. B. Hannum, Sheldon. 

*Hanson & Evenson, Sheldon. 

*Oleson & Walhus, Sheyenne, 

Joseph F. Randolph, Steele. 

John M. O'Connor, St. 
Thomas. 

Eng & Wilde, Thompson. 

H. P. Smith, Thompson. 

*Heffron & Vourhees, Tower 
City. 

R. B. Hutton, Towner. 

H. A. Strand, Towner. 

*Heidel & Mason, Valley City. 

W. M. Grambs, Valley City. 

*Wm. J. Westergaard, Valley 
City. 

*Chas. Penn, Velva. 

Wm. Wittag, Voss. 

*H. L. Eastman, Wahpeton. 

Allen & Howry, Wahpeton. 

*W. W. Jamieson, Wahpeton. 

R. Thue, Walcott. 

*McConnachie Bros., Walhalla. 

MeMurray Bros., Walhalla. 

*Adelard Tanguay, Willow 
City. 

*Thomas & Olmstad, Willow 
Cit 


A 
*More Bros., Wimbledon. 


Committees. 


The president made the following appointments of 
committees: Press: O. T. Ellestad, Grand Forks, N. D.; 


John E. Nuss. 


Transportation: Hubert Harrington, 


Fargo; C. N. Barnes, Grand Forks. Nominations: 8. D. 


Bostwick, Bathgate; H. B. 


Allen, Jamestown; J. F. 


Jaberg, Sanborn. Resolutions: W. H. Pinkerton, La- 
kota; H. S. Deisem, La Moure; W. A. Fox, Ardoch. 


Credits. - 
The following paper on “ Credits,” by M. G. Evenson 
of Valley City, was read by W. H. Pinkerton, Mr. Even- 
son being unable to attend the meeting: 


I have taken for my subject “ Credits,’ 
dling it will merely express my own views. 


and in han- 
I do not 


wish to boast of personal achievements; I will leave 
others do that. If I seem to be doing so I wish to say 
I am only relating my actual experience in business in 


North Dakota. 


It is expected when one addresses an audience that 
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the speaker will entertain or teach something. I shall an error it is to try and do all the business of their 


try to do both. I am not going to instruct you in your 
business. I can readily perceive that these annual meet- 
ings must be of infinite benefit to us all, in the way of 
exchanging views, and [ hope we will return home bear- 
ing oply good fruit from our trip to Grand Forks. 

Did our association do nothing more for us than bring 
us together in these delightful gatherings it would be 
worth more to us than money or any other consideration 
with which its value can be compared. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE CREDIT DEPARTMENT. 

Liow important a part of a business the credit depart- 
ment is can be seen when one enters a jobbing house to 
ask for credit. Are we not first taken to the credit man, 
who wishes to know your past and present standing ? 
Before you can get credit you must satisfy this depart- 
ment of your being worthy of it, and upon the credit 
man being satisfied of your worth a limited credit is 
given. If you cannot thus satisfy the credit man credit 
is refused; the jobber of to-day is not so anxious to sell 
goods that he will send them out if he feels that credit 
ziven will not be appreciated and bills paid. 


THE RETALLER’S CREDIT DEPARTMENT. 


In order to meet your obligations you must also have 
a eredit department. ‘This department must consist 
solely of yourself. You, too, must look up the reputa- 
tion of each one who asks for credit. You cannot be 
too careful in this matter. Don’t be so anxious to sell 
goods on time that you will take every man’s word as 
io his standing. 


HOW TO DETERMINE A LINE OF CREDIT. 


The successful merchant of to-day must be more 
‘han a mere fellow in the community. We have all 
noticed in scores of cases the difference in character and 
general make-up between the successful and unsuccess- 
ful merchant. The successful one is ever alert in all 
his doings, setting the type by which his business will 
be run in the future as to credit. In this State, where 
chattel mortgages are so common, he is always looking 
up the records, which are generally kept at the banks. 
If he finds a customer tied up with two or three mort- 
gages on everything on the place credit is refused. The 
unsuccessful merchant never takes time to look up one 
who asks for credit, and when a poor one is given takes 
the fatalist’s view of it. 

LAZY METHODS. 

We are all optimists to an extent and in case of a bad 
credit try to make the best of it, hoping for better deals 
in the future. But to do as the fatalist, sit down and 
say it was meant to be so, is far from the successful 
path of a merchant’s life. Often we find merchants too 
anxious to sell goods and see them go through the 
front door. You will find them ever watching their 
competiter, and if he sells one or two more Stoves a 
resolve is made to catch up in number of sales. Then 
it is that the first man who comes in to buy a Stove is 
sold one regardless of cost price and his standing. Often 
this first man is anything but a desirable customer. 
Being behind in sales, the merchant resolves to catch up 
and makes the sale, taking perhaps second or third mort- 
gage on a cow as security. When payment time comes 
he finds the money is not forthcoming. He then en- 
deavors to collect on the security given and finds that 
it is no good, which he could have found out when he 
made the sale, but the resolve to catch up in amount 
of sales and do business was so great that the standing 
of customer was forgotten. 


THE LESSONS OF COLLECTION PERIODS. 


At collection time he finds that selling goods so as 
to get paid for them is doing successful business and 
making money. Then, again, you can find merchants 
who are not satisfied without selling every one who 
comes in to buy, and at collection time they bump 
against a stump and discover that to sell every one who 
comes in on credit is a fatal business policy. 

When a customer comes in to buy and the sale de- 
pends on a Jong credit and net on price given, such sales 
are unprofitable. To do so will injure your business 
and put you at a disadvantage, for will you not have to 
ask more credit of your jobber? 


"METHODS OF DETERMINING CREDITS. 


Every merchant should see that in extending a line of 
credit, whoever gets it will be in a position to fulfill his 
promise to pay, or otherwise get good security, so that 
you, Mr. Merchant, can fulfill your promise to pay Mr. 
Jobber. 


DON’ TS. 


Don’t get a lot of long price notes, with a long exten- 
sion of time for payment, in your safe, upon which 
nothing can be realized. If more merchants knew what 


G 


respective towns, fewer old notes and accounts would 
grace their assets. 


WHEN TO SAY NO, 


All merchants should look upon their business with 
as much pride as they do upon their own family, whose 
reputation they wish to remain a standard. But this 
cannot be done by selling to any and every one who asks 
credit. Learn to say no to a credit seeker, the same as 
you would to your child, when he asks to associate with 
one whom you know will hurt your child’s future. The 
success of a business depends largely upon your ability 
to say no, and placing your goods in the hands of people 
that you know will pay for what they get. 

KEEP TURNING THE STOCK. 

The greatest success is business success, and to suc- 
ceed one must not abuse credits given by allowing the 
goods so gotten to go out without having the standing 
of a customer. The all important factor in successful 
business is to know to whom to extend credit, and this 
depends upon the many sales, which keep turning the 
stock, with customers who have the ability and honesty 
to pay for what is sold them. 


QUICK SALES, SMALLER PROFITS. 


The trouble with most merchants who fail lies in their 
inability to distinguish between the wisdom of making 
sure of the payment of an account and the folly of ob- 
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taining abnormally large profits on a long time sale. 
The thing to have in a business is something like what 
English bankers term “liquid assets,” which, though 
returning small profits on short time sales, insure the 
payment of the account with the profit as well. 


THE CAUSE OF FAILURES. 


When I first thought of coming to North Dakota to 
start in business, I was told of the many failures in this 
State. I took pains to see what caused the failures, and 
to my satisfaction found it was not from the lack of 
business, but from doing too much. 


THE STORY OF a PUMP. 

I therefore resolved to do little business and be sure 
of pay. On my first business day a farmer walked into 
the store and asked for a Pump. I had a Pump fitted 
up and loaded in the wagon for the farmer before pay- 
ment was mentioned. The farmer walked into the store 
ina hurry and said: ‘‘ You will have to charge this Pump 
to me until I thrash.” “Is that so,” I said. “ Well, I 
guess that is all right if you can satisfy me you will 
pay for it then.” “Sure, I will pay for the Pump. I 
always pay,” was the prompt reply of the farmer. “ Per- 
haps you do pay your accounts, but I don’t know so. 
Therefore I wish your promise put in writing and se- 
curity to show your good faith.” Whereat the farmer 
got angry and let on that his feelings were more than 
hurt. Here I was with one of my first customers angry 
and we having trouble on the payment of a Pump. I 
resolved, however, to carry my point, and went after 
the farmer something like this: “ See here, I don’t know 
as you pay your accounts, and you want me to trust 
you, which I am willing to do if you can satisfy me 
that you will pay the account when you thrash.” I had 
him at once. To satisfy me he must make a showing 
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of his worth or good intention to pay. His worth he 
could not show, so his good intention to pay was all 
that was left to get the Pump on. I got out a note and 
filled it out, also an extra mortgage blank, and took 
security on the Pump, and asked what security he was 
willing to give so as to satisfy me he would pay his note 
when due. At first the farmer thought the Pump enough. 
But I showed him the Pump was mine until paid for, 
and to take the Pump only was to furnish my own se- 
curity. 

Then I got a cow as security which I took care to see 
was clear, and it was this cow that enabled me to get 
payment. 

DON’T BE AFRAID TO QUESTION DOUBTFUL CREDITOR. 


Don’t be afraid to question a doubtful creditor. If 
he refuses to give vou your asked for information kindly 
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refuse “him credit. Often in the spring of the year cus- 
tomers come in to arrange for a credit through the 
summer; then, Mr. Merchant, is your time to act. You 
can dictate terms upon which credit should be given, 
and if you fail to get good ones the fault is all your 
own. The credit given should carry with it no obliga- 
tion of renewal at maturity, as too frequently these 
obligations are looked to by the customer. It is an im- 
portant element in the merchant’s resources in times 
of demand upon him that well selected and carefully 
inspected notes and accounts occupy a most important 
and responsible field. A danger arises when paper is 
floated too easily and profits are made abnormally high 
so as to invite overselling and trading on the part of a 
merchant. But the dangers even here which intertwine 
are not beyond those which are liable to overtake a 
merchant in direct dealing with any customer who 
plans to practice dishonesty. It is in connection with 
all these that it is best when a credit is given that it 
be arranged at first so it must be paid without extension. 


FIX A LIMIT. 

Don’t be afraid to tell a customer that he can have 
: credit to the amount of so many dollars and no more. 
Give him to understand that when his limit is used 
up he can have no more credit, and I assure you your 
trouble at collection time will be limited to a very few. 

A number of members participated in the discussion 
which followed the reading of this paper. 

J. F. Jaberg said that he did not think it was a good 
plan to refuse credit to those not known. The great 
majority of men are honest, and if insulted on the point 
of their honesty may possibly never trade with you 
again. The merchant should not be too anxious to sell 
goods in cases where he is not sure of his pay. 
He had lost but very little money in this way and had 
never foreclosed a mortgage nor sued a man. He did 
not think he could limit his business to a cash basis. 

W. W. Jamieson said that he did a very large credit 
business but in cases where the bills amounted to very 
much he tried to get some security, and had very little 
trouble in making collections. Had never yet had 
occasion to sue any one. 

Mr. Pinkerton expressed the opinion that merchants 
in North Dakota could not come down to a cash basis 
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and he believed they made more money on the credit 
plan. Of course, competition affected credit. If your 
neighbor gives credit you will have to do the same or 
you cannot get the business. He did a large credit 
business and so far had lost very little on that account. 

Mr. Hill said that in a country where there is but 
one crop a year he did not think a cash business could 
be done, yet he believed customers could be educated 
to pay a little oftener, as sometimes they will carry 
money around in their.pockets all winter and only settle 
in the fall. Yet no money could be made if terms were 
strictly cash. 

Mr. Kloster thought business could not be confined 
to cash the year round, but thought that credit should 
be given in the spring and summer months and cash the 
balance of the year. 

President Helgesen said that no man could come into 
North Dakota and do business for cash only. In States 
like Iowa where the farmers are selling products every 
week a cash business might be done. 

After thoroughly discussing Mr. Evenson’s paper the 
convention adjourned until afternoon. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


On reassembling in the afternoon, President Helgescn 
read his annual address, as follows: 


The President’s Address. 


In our programme, which no doubt you all have re- 
ceived, you will tind over my signature a greeting to 
the retail Hardware dealers of North Dakota, in which 
I have stated, as well as I can, in a few words the ob 
ject of our meeting. 

I have but little more to say for publication, because 
I do not approve of the custom that has become so gen- 
eral in all State associations of answering in a public 
address the vital questions, What have we accomplished 
the past year, and what will be undertaken in the fu- 
ture ? which is the sum and substance of what a presi- 
dent’s report ought to contain. 

What would you think of the executive officer of any 
great business concern who would publish his report and 
therein give to the world a history of what had been ac- 
complished in the past, and how it had been brought 
about and then lay before his competitors his plans for 
the future ? 

“ Forewarned is Forearmed,” and if we wish to suc- 
ceed we must guard with jealous care the unaccom- 
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plished work of the association, and particularly our 
plans for the future. I shall therefore deal with these 
matters in an executive session. 


THIS IS AN ERA OF ORGANIZATION AND CO-OPERATION 


in which capital, co-operation and brains are the three 
things that bring success to their possessors. The cen- 
tury that has just rolled away has carried with it as 
it were an old world that will live henceforth only in his- 
tory. 

The new century brings us into a new world in which 
there are new forces, new methods, new ideas, chief 
among which is co-operation and concentration of wealth 
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and of effort. ‘There is more capital among the local 
dealers than there is in the modern bitter organized op- 
position, and I believe just as much brains. The ques 
tion then is, Can we form as perfect an organization, and 
one capable of a co-operation that will swell our united 
efforts into a force great enough to stem the tide that 
is now threatening us; or in other words, are we capable 
of such an organization as will successfully meet the 
new conditions ? 


DANGER OF DRIFTING WITH THE TIDE. 


The history of the Hardwaremen of America proves 
that they have sufficient ability to successfully carry out 
any intelligent plan that may be adopted, but as long as 
they are fairly successful it is human nature to drift 
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with the tide, and the danger lies in a large portion of 
our Hardware dealers failing to realize the danger there 
is in their business in the modern methods and new con 
ditions that now confront us. If every dealer in the 
land fully appreciated the influence on his business by 
these modern methods and changed conditions, and 
would put his shoulder to the wheel and give his loyal 
support and influence to a national retail Hardware deal- 
ers’ association, the evils that have crept into our busi 
ness in the past few years could be remedied in a few 
months. That a large majority of the wide awake dealers 
of the West fully understand the danger that is con 
fronting them, and that they do not mean to die from 
inertia, is evidenced by the steady growth of the various 
State associations and by the successful formation of 
an Interstate Association last winter. The Interstate 
Association, though less than a year old, has already 
dealt successfully with questions that could not have 
been handled by any State association, and has laid 
plans for the future that will be far reaching and ef 
fective. 
This association is but the forerunner of the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


toward which we are all working, and I would recom- 
mend that our State association continue its member- 
ship in the Interstate Association, and thereby add what- 
ever strength and influence we possess toward estab- 
lishing on a firm foundation a retail Hardware associa- 
tion with a broader field of action and greater powers 
and possibilities than can be obtained by any State 
association. 

I am glad to see so many traveling salesmen and spe- 
cial representatives of wholesale Hardware concerns 
with us to-day. This indicates that the growing inter- 
ests of the wholesale dealer and the retail dealer are 
identical. It cannot be otherwise when we consider the 
fact that the retailers are largely dependent on, and 
should be greatly benefited by, their connections with 
the jobber while the jobber is wholly dependent on the 
retailer. We should therefore always try to cultivate 
friendly relations with all jobbers, always remembering 
that “self preservation is the first law of nature,” and 
that our business relations with the jobber shéuld never 
be based on anything but true reciprocity. 

CO-OPERATION WITH IMPLEMENT AND GROCERS’ ASSOCI!A- 
TIONS. 

I believe that we should cultivate closer relations 

with the Implement Dealers’ Association and Grocers’ 
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Association, which also hold their annual convention 11 
Grand Forks to-day. We have a great many interests In 
common, and if there is any truth in the old adage that 
“In union there is strength,” we ought to accomplish 
more working together and in harmony than by labor- 
ing independently, even though we do not antagonize 
each other. I would therefore suggest that a Conference 
Committee be appointed to wait on these conventions. 
THE PAST YEAR 

lias been one of anxiety and difficulties in association 
work, but with the assistance of our most excellent secre- 
tary all matters have been adjusted with far less friction 
than anticipated, and when our business reports are laid 
before you [ think you cannot but say to your secretary, 
* Well done, good and faithful servant.” As for your 
president, while he nas not had the satisfaction of seeing 
some things accomplished that he hoped for when he ac- 
cepted the position, much has been accomplished that 
should inspire us with new hope and greater determina- 
tion than ever before to carry the objects of our asso- 
ciation to a successful issue. 

Then let us enter upon our work in the new year and 
the new century with renewed hope and renewed vigor 
and let us not count the paltry amount of cash it costs 
to push the work of the association, but let us cheer- 
fully and promptly pay our little dues, and particularly 
let us be loyal to ourselves and to the association by 
faithfully living up to the plans and instructions of our 
officials, then by giving the business world to distinctly 
understand that if they want to deal with us they must 
practice reciprocity in its broadest sense. 

C. N. Barnes of Grand Forks presented his annual 
report as secretary, as follows: 


Report of Secretary Barnes. 


My report to you this year will be made as brief as 
iossible, and will contain a rough sketch of the work 
performed in your secretary’s office during the past year, 
vith such occasional suggestions of matters that may 
be wise to consider while we are together. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETINGS. 

It has not appeared necessary to call the Executive 
Committee together but once during the past year, al- 
though President Helgesen has gone over the association 
work many times during that period with your secretary 
and advised and guided him in his work. The committee 
meeting was held March 29 last for the purpose of consid- 
ering the advisability of attaching this association to the 
Interstate Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, which 
organization was perfected in Chicago a short time pre- 
viously. It was the decision of the committee to join 
hands with the new association. 

During this meeting a detailed report from President 
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Miller of the Interstate Association will be read showing 
what has been done by that organization during the 
past 12 months. From this report and from other infor- 
mation you will also receive during the meeting on inter- 
state work I am sure you will realize the great impor- 
tance of an organization consisting of the various State 
associations and also the benefit to our association in 
being a part of it. 
SPECIAL TRIPS TO ADJUST DIFFICULTIES 


During the past year, and for the first time since our 
organization, we have sent members of our Executive 
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Committee to various localities in the State, to adjust 
difficulties that seemingly could not be satisfactorily 
settled through correspondence. Sometimes they were 
between local dealers, other times it was the statements 
of the jobbers and local dealers apparently not agreeing 
on points raised. At all events the committee feel that 
such special trips have proved very beneficial. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


My correspondence the past year has been very much 
greater than in previovs years, due to several causes, 
but largly to the fact that we have prepared a souvenir 
programme for this meeting, which involved obtaining 
advertisements, &c. Also securing a sufficient quantity of 
papers to be read at the meeting has necessitated a large 
outlay of time and postage, but I trust when our finan- 
cial statement is presented you will feel such an outlay 
was warranted. 

As letter press copies will show, I have written 2500 
letters, nave prepared and mailed to our members and 
firms pertaining to programme, 3800 circular letters, and 
have mailed 750 copies of programme; I have received 
about 2000 letters. making a total of between 9000 and 
10,000 pieces of mail handled in this office, with an ex- 
pense for the year in round figures of $200 for postage. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

Our membership to-day is 122, with dues all paid 
but two, showing only ten more than a year ago, al- 
though we have obtained 25 new members. This dis- 
crepancy is due to the fact that we have been compelled 
to drop 15 for various causes, such as “ going out of 
business,”’ non-payiuents, &c. 


HARDWARE PEALERS !N NORTH DAKOTA. 


Owing to the large emigration to this State the past 
year many new towns have sprung up in the western 
part, and naturally more Hardware dealers. From the 
best information I can obtain there are in the State 
211, exclusive Hardware dealers, which is 25 more than 
a year ago. Of that number we have all but 92 in our 
association. I am open to suggestions as to a plan to 
get these 92 dealers to join us. Many of them have 
never answered any of my letters. 

It is very discouraging to your officers to have them 
spend time and money trying to further this work, and 
have so much of the correspondence go without atten- 
tion. I have tried faithfully for the past year to ob- 
tain an accurate list of all exclusive Hardware dealers 
in the State. Correspondence being the only means I 
had in obtaining this information, I have sent our mem- 
bers four different lists for their correction, and it has 
been an exceptional case where an answer has been 
made. How can we succeed if better attention is not 
given to correspondence when replies are desired ? 

FIRE INSURANCE 

I am pleased to report that during the past year our 
members have placed with the Retail Hardware Deal- 
ers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Minnesota $53.- 
Oly insurance, and hope that by our next meeting that 
amount will be doubled. For protection against fire loss, 
were is nothing better in the line of mutual insurance. 

Mr. Buck of Edinburg, and Mr. Jaberg of Sanborn, 
both carry insurance with this company, and each suf- 
fered a loss the past summer, and if they are in attend- 
ance at this meeting will tell you their losses were 
promptly and satisfactory adjusted. The cost of this in- 
surance the past year to the policy holders will be 25 
per cent. less than old line rates, and in audition to that 
the company have been able to place another 10 per 
cent. in a reserve fund for use in cases of excessive 
loss, which practically means a saving of 35 per cent. to 
the policy holders. This is no wildcat estimate, but is 
a positive fact, based on the past year’s business of the 
company. 


LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


While we are together to consider means and meth- 
ods for the betterment of our business, I woyld be 
pleased to have a diseussion as to we advisability of 
forming county or local organizations. It has occurred 
to me many times that it would bring the dealers much 
closer together and permit them to adjust matters with 
less difficulty if such organizations existed. It is true 
our constitution provides for something of this charac- 
ter, but as yet it has never been put in genera! practice. 

BANKRUPTCY LAW 

In my last annual report I mentioned the many hard- 
ships and injustice done by the existing bankruptcy law, 
and suggested that the matter be taken up for discus- 
sion, and, if found advisable, appropriate resolutions 
drafted and sent our representatives at Washington. The 
subject at that time was not discussed, neither were res- 
olutions drafted, and I again urge you to go on record 
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during this meeting and show how the North Dakota 
Retail Hardware Association feel toward the law. 


LEGISLATIVE BILLS. 


During the past 60 days the various retail trade or- 
ganizations in North Dakota have considered and had 
presented in the legislature several bills, which, if 
passed, should assist largely in correcting many trade 
difficulties we all have to contend with. 


OUR PROGRAMME. 

The programme for this meeting (or, as it has been 
called, our official programme) contains a very liberal 
amount of advertising matter, and represents the large 
portion of all lines usually carried by Hardware deal- 
ers. We have accepted only advertisements from con- 
cerns who upheld our association principles, and I cer- 
tainly hope that when our members are buying goods 
they will bear these advertisers in mind, and when their 
goods and prices are right give them the preference in 
their purchases. I also believe we should by appropriate 
resolutions show our appreciation to these firms as well 
as those who so kindly contributed articles to it. 

H. S. Diesem of La Moure read the following paper, 
entitled 


The Relationship and Effect of Department Stores 
Upon the Trade. 


Departinent stores have not come down through 
centuries as a part of the commercial system of history; 
they are a factor brought into existence by trade evolu- 
tion within the last quarter of a century. 

Until recently, comparatively, commerce was carried 
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on by a system of trade and barter; in short, reciprocity 
was the rule among tradesmen. But, as our financial 
policy has changed, and by wise and safe currency 
legislation our per capita circulation has been increased, 
all this has passed and money has become the standard 
by which all commercial products are measured. 


PLENTY OF MONEY AND A DENSE POPULATION 


are two essentials to the success of a department store. 
Hence, it sprang into existence in the manufacturing and 
commercial cities, where both the above named factors 
existed. Upon close examination of goods and prices 
offered by these department stores or catalogue houses, 
and in studying the patrons of them, we find the reasons 
why the most liberal purchasers and best judges of 
goods do not patronize them to any great extent. To 
make these low prices and yet afford a margin of profit, 
these houses are often forced (if not a regular habit) to 
purchase the second grade of goods as to weight, color, 
quality of raw material, and of imperfect manufacture, 
while giving to patrons as reasons for low prices: aggre- 
gation of capital, purchase direct from factory, purchase 
of entire output of a certain line, or that it was made 
especially for them; the latter being nearest correct— 
the goods being made in quality to suit the price. 


THE IDEA OF A DEPARTMENT STORE 


is an attractive one; it sounds big, and so, in many of our 
prosperous towns of 600 to 2000 inhabitants we find 
firms aping the city department stores even to imitating 
style of name such as “ Bee Hive,” “ The Golden Rule,” 
“The Fair,” or “City or County Supply House.” It 
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is these aping department stores that menace the retail 
Hardware trade. 

Usually these stores make a feeble attempt to keep 
all the lines of goods used in their locality, striving to 
do the business that should be given to a half dozen or 
more firms representing the different lines. 

Where the effort is made to handle so many lines the 
assortment is, and must be, limited as to quantity, 
quality, and style, so you will find in these stores some 
of the lowest grades of goods made in the various lines, 
made to correspond to the prices obtained—cheap, cheap! 
If a customer is well informed as to quality of goods 
and knows what he wants, he usually finds it with the 
firm which handles that line exclusively. 


EXCHANGING COMMODITIES. 


North Dakota being exclusively an agricultural 
country, these stores exchange their wares for the 


produce of the farmer, and do not pay any cash for 
such produce, thus forcing the farmer to satisfy, largely, 
all his needs at these stores, where one usually finds 
a small corner stocked with kitchen wares and the 
staples in Hardware used on the farm, very often the 
cheapest made in the line and sold at low prices, thus 
using the Hardware corner to advertise themselves as a 
cheap store. Then, relying on some other lines on which 
the customer cannot keep so well posted, they will there 
recoup themselves on their lack and loss of profit in 
their Hardware department. Such stores are enemies, 
and a menace to the Hardware trade. 


ONLY ONE LINE, THE BEST. 


The Hardware store has but one line in which to deal, 
and to keep a constant trade, insure satisfaction to his 
patrons, and preserve his own honor, the dealer, having 
only the one line, must have it—the best! 

The best cannot be obtained with little money, and 
at the start the expenditure is much heavier to the 
exclusive Hardware dealer; with the department or 
general merchant the Hardware corner is only a second- 
ary consideration, and he devotes very little time or 
money to it, except as an advertising medium. 


THE REGULAR DEALER MUST CARRY 


on his shelves a large assortment of expensive goods, 
and many little things necessary to the business which 
are slow sale; the interest on the investment being an 
item of expense avoided by the general merchant, as he 
only invests in staples, and the cheapest at that. With 
him the cheaper grades will sell in exchange for farm 
produce and the purchaser has no option. 


GENERAL RESEMBLANCE, 


Then, too, many patrons judge goods only by general 
resemblance and do not distinguish the difference in 
quality by seeing articles on opposite sides of the street, 
or seeing them in different stores. Often a specific 
brand of goods, known to be handled by the Hardware 
dealer, is selected by these piratical merchants, bought 
and put on the market at cost, and the patron’s atten- 
tion called to the price and comparison made with that 
which the Hardware dealer asks, simply to impress the 
patron that his store is the best at which to trade. Often 
goods similar in looks but widely different in quality 
are made to play the same role. 


IN TRADING OF PRODUCE FOR GOODS 


the patron may desire a half dozen articles in Hardware. 
He is able to get all at the general store with the excep- 
tion of one or two—possibly only trifling things, but 
necessary. He then comes to the legitimate dealer in 
the line for them. Thus the Hardware dealer gets but 
a very small per cent. of this trade and simply supplies 
what is lacking in the store where he traded his produce. 
Che place of “ substitute” is one not often sought and 
is not pleasant. Those of you who have never sold 
Hardware in competition with two or three dry goods 
annexes do not know the “ real thing.” 


COMPETITION WITH THE JOBBER. 


Now who is to blame for this competition ? The ac- 
coniplice is as blamable as the chief actor. Thus the 
wholesale Hardware dealer is sometimes our competitor. 
He sends out his salesmen with instructions to sell to 
he retail Hardware dealer, if possible; if not, to the 
zeneral merchant, in towns which have legitimate Hard- 
ware dealers. They do so. And indirectly and unwit- 
tingly destroy their own trade. I have known them to 
sell to Hardware dealers and then go and sell the same 
coods to the general stores. This is freebooting in trade. 


THE NEED OF HARMONY, 


Now if we, as a retail association, cannot remedy 
this, what are we here for? In union there is strength, 
ind if the power is properly applied much may be ac- 
‘complished. If the component parts of this association 
work in harmony, whenever opportunity presents itself, 
some of the barnacles of the Hardware trade can be 
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removed, and much of this illegitimate and unfair com- 
petition may be stamped out. The remedy lies with 
the association. 

Mr. Deisem’s paper was discussed-at considerable 
length by the members and also by visiting jobbers and 
manufacturers and their representatives. R. A. Kirk of 
Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co., St. Paul, Minn., made the 
principal address, and was followed by Chas. Wells, 
National Lead Company; Jos. Henry, C. W. Hackett 
Hardware Company, St. Paul; A. J. Smith, C. W. 
Hackett Hardware Company; E. H. Stranahan, Janney, 
Semple, Hill & Co., Minneapolis; F. F. Bolton, Marshall- 
Wells Hardware Company, Duluth; H. S. Wakefield, 
Minnesota Linseed Oil Company, Minneapolis; V. R. 
Benham, Northwestern Star Oil Company, Minneapolis; 
Frank Wolfe, Steam Fitters’ & Plumbers’ Supply Company, 
Minneapolis; A. D. Baughman, Janney, Semple, Hill & 
Co., Minneapolis; L. M. Turnbull, Cribben-Sexton Com- 
pany, Chicago; Chas. Bell, C. W. Hackett Hardware 
Company, St. Paul; J. H. Heightman, Marshall-Wells 
Hardware Company, Duluth; T. J. Duffy, Jr., Black & 
Germer, Erie, Pa.; W. P. Hartman, E. C. Atkins & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; C. J. Joesting, Joesting & Schilling, 
St. Paul; S. H. Stewart, Sherwin & Williams Company, 
Cleveland; Allen Kirkpatrick, Patterson-Sargeant Com- 
pany, Cleveland; A, E. Kent, Rathbone, Sard & Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 

Store Character. 


The following paper, entitled “ Store Character,” was 
presented by J. F. Jaberg, Sanborn: 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN: The subject I have 
chosen for my paper will probably prove of no material 
benefit to the North Dakota Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, but is more particularly intended for individual 
consideration, especially by the retail merchant who is 
doing business, like myself, in some small country town. 

I have sold Hardware in the little town of Sanborn 
for nearly 20 years. During boom days I had as many 
as three competitors at one time. But having outlived 
them, I am now the only Hardware dealer in the place, 
and my only nearby competitors are T. M. Roberts and 
Montgomery, Ward & Co., and, of course, they are 
everywhere. 


INFLUENCE OF PROPRIETOR AND CLERKS. 


No doubt many of you may differ with me and say 
a store has no “ character,” but, for the sake of argu- 
ment, let us assume that a store has character, the same 
as its proprietor and clerks have. It is something upon 
which the personality of the proprietor and salesmen 
have great influence and effect. You will remember 
Christ said, “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
Hence proprietors and clerks are usually judged by 
their store. You all know what a pleasure it is to go 
into a store and at once feel as you cross the threshold 
that pleasant sensation which we call feeling “ at home.” 
You also know what it is to go into a store and imme- 
diately realize from the reception you receive at the 
hands of the proprietor or clerks that you are an in- 
truder, and must at once make your wants known and 
get out again. 


WHERE THE CUSTOMER WILL BUY. 


All stores usually partake of one or the other of 
these two “‘ general characters.” Hence it need hardly 
be said that the store in which a customer feels most 
“at home” is where he will do his buying. Now the 
store in which one feels most at home is not a dingy 
and uninviting place, where the last invoice of goods 
to arrive has only been partly unpacked, with boxes 
and box covers on the floor and counters, and straw and 
sawdust scattered over everything, nor where the ac- 
cumulation of dust and dirt has gathered for weeks, 
minus, of course, the little which has been daily re- 
moved from the top with the broom. 


OBJECTIONABLE CHARACTERISTICS. 


Neither is it the store where goods are kept in an 
untidy fashion, without any systematic attempt at dis- 
play. Nor is it when idle men and boys are encour- 
aged to loaf or spend their leisure hour for a social 
smoke or to talk politics, or perhaps to debate subjects 
which would eall forth language which might become 
very embarrassing should a customer, especially a lady, 
happen in. Again, it is not the store where proprietor 
and clerks are indifferent to their duties or seemingly 
unwilling to take the trouble to display and show their 
goods to the best advantage, or who continually en- 
deavor to persuade their customer that he or she does 
not know what they want. Above all, it is not the store 
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where proprietor or manager does not continually keep 

a watchful eye on his store and salesmen, sees that 

everything is kept clean, neat and tidy, and where he 

himself is not always on hand during business hours to 

give pleasant personal attention to his customers. 
WHERE THE CUSTOMER FEELS AT HOME. 

The store in which customers feel most at home is 
rather where you greet them pleasantly and cordially 
as they come in, and when you have ascertained their 
wants show them the goods called for, fully explaining 
to them the size and quality of the article. 


HOW TO SHOW AND QUOTE GOODS. 


If it is a Stove they are looking for, take up your 
talking points systematically and intelligently. Don’t 
tell them what the Stove cost you—as they won't be- 
lieve you—nor what you will sell it for, and finally offer 
it for $2 or $3 less. Name a price and if they say it is 
too high or you are asking too much, or they can do so 
much better elsewhere, show them something cheaper, 
explaining as fully the cheap qualities of the cheaper 
Stove as you do the good qualities of the better. 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD SALESMAN. 


Take as much pains in calling the attention of your 
customer to the poor qualities of the cheaper article as 
you do the good qualities of the higher priced article. 
You may say, “Why do this?” I will tell you why. 
In making a comparison between a good article and a 
poor ohne, you have a good opportunity to convince your 
customer that there is a difference in Hardware as well 
as in dry goods, clothing, boots, shoes or any other line 
of merchandise, and at the same time explain to him 
that the cheap goods you are showing and describing 
to them are the same in quality as those usually quoted 
by catalogue houses and cheap John stores, and I ven- 
ture the assertion that you will nearly always sell them 
the better grade of goods and your customer will not 
come back in a week or month and condemn you for sell- 
ing him a worthless article. 

For example, I have on my Wringer rack two cheap 
Wringers. One an iron frame, the other a wooden 
frame. These Wringers are marked to sell for $1.25 and 
$1.75 respectively. They have been on that rack for 
three or four years. I call attention to these every time 
I have a customer for a Wringer. 

But after I have called in play the senses of hearing 
and seeing, my customer usually selects a good Wringer 
and goes away feeling that he has not given his money 
for an experiment, but has paid a fair price for a good 
article. 

WINNING BACK STRAGGLERS. 

Now this is only one of many similar methods that 
I adopt, and I believe that by dealing with our custom- 
ers along these lines we will in a great measure accom- 
plish at least one of the objects of this association— 
namely, keep our customers from sending their money 
to catalogue houses. Another way of dealing with this 
difficulty is, when a customer who has been in the habit 
of sending away for part of his goods comes into your 
store and who possibly owes you an old and past due 
account, not to look daggers at him or to jump on him 
because he has slighted you in the past. Greet him as 
you would otherwise. Try and interest him in your 
goods. Name him as close prices for cash as you possi- 
bly can (but not better than you would give your regular 
customer) and try to convince him that your prices on 
like goods are not so much higher, freight and other 
expenses added, as he believed. By kind treatment you 
may make him a good customer again and finally settle 
for that old account. 

SUCCESSFUL DIPLOMACY. 

I have learned a few lesssons during my 20 years of 
North Dakota Hardware experience, and one of them is 
that you cannot scowl! or scold money out of a delin- 
quent. Neither can you win his favor and good will 
by abusing him every time he is compelled to come into 
your store. 

SOUND PRACTICE. ; 

We cannot all have fine stores with the latest, finest 
and most expensive fixtures, such as counters, shelving, 
sample boxes and fine plate glass show windows in which 
to make displays; but we can all keep our stores clean 
and tidy and our goods arranged in as attractive a man- 
ner as circumstances will permit. Every article should 
be in its proper place where we can lay our hands on 
it at a moment’s notice, and at all times know whether 
we have such and such articles in stock when called 
for. 

ADVICE THAT WILL INSURE SUCCESS. 

What can be more embarrassing to a merchant than 
to spend half an hour in his own store looking for a 
certain article which he is expected to carry in stock, and 
find he is just out but will have it in a day or so. In 
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conclusion let me say we can all have a friendly greet 
ing for our customers as they come in, and a pleasant 
word with them while doing up their parcels or whik 
making change. When our stores acquire a reputatior 
for pleasant and honest dealings we will find it wort! 
more to us than any other assets, and will bring us 
annually new customers and many sales which would 
otherwise find their way elsewhere. 

It is a matter for regret that most stores do not pos 
sess this store character. If they did merchants would 
not so often wonder why it is that certain people do 
not buy more goods from them, and why they do not 
seem to feel while in their store that pleasant sensation 
we call being “at home.” 


Originality in Business. 


The next paper was entitled “ Originality in Busi 
ness,” and was read by E. C. Pratt of the Hardware 
Trade of Minneapolis. Mr. Pratt’s paper was one of the 
most interesting of those presented, and was listened to 
with close attention by the members. We regret that 
the pressure on our columns prevents us from giving it 
at this time. 


THURSDAY MORNING’S SESSION. 


The first subject for the consideration of the conven- 
tion was the reading of the report from President Miller 
of the work of the past year in the Interstate Associa- 
tion. The report was received with much interest, and 
the members were much pleased with the work done, 
and felt that great good would be accomplished in the 
future. It was unanimously decided that the North 
Dakota Association should continue as a member of the 
Interstate, and President Helgesen was selected to rep- 
resent the association at the next Interstate meeting in 
Chicago, with C. N. Barnes as alternate. 


Treasurer’s Report. 

On account of the illness of Treasurer Joy his report 
was read by the secretary, and from the report it was 
seen that the association was in the best financial condi 
tion since its organization. 


Election of Officers. 
The Committee on Nominations made the following 
report, which was unanimously accepted: 
President, 
H. T. Helgesen, Milton. 
Vice-President, 
H. N. Joy, Hamilton. 
Treasurer, 
W. H. Pinkerton, Lakota. 
Secretary, 
C. N. Barnes, Grand Forks. 
Executive Committee: 
H. Harrington, Fargo, three years. 
W. W. Jamieson, Wahpeton, three years. 


Question Box. 


The Question Box was next on the programme, and 
many interesting questions were taken up and discussed 
by the members. 


W. A. Fox of Ardoch read the following paper on 


Co-operation. 


“In unity there is strength.” No man is might 
enough to stand alone. Some there are who may con 
sider themselves the keystone of the structure, but fron 
this, some time or other, the supporting columns wil! 
be removed. Practical co-operation is what a man i! 
business requires at all times, and a short review o! 
the proposition may be convincing. 

RELATIONS OF MANUFACTURERS, JOBBERS, RETAILERS AN 
CONSUMERS. 

The producer of raw material is limited to the marke 
afforded him by the manufacturer, who in turn seek 
to place his goods with the actual consumer, throug 
the medium of the jobber or retailer. Thus we fin 
first one and then the other depends upon his broth¢ 
in business further along the line toward the goal « 
final consumption. We, as retailers, are directly in tou: 
with the two great and important factors in the dis 
tribution of goods, viz: The manufacturer or. the jol 
ber, and the consumer. Our relation to the former 
practically the same as the relation of the latter to ou! 
selves. There should be a well defined code of integrit 
existing between all parties concerned, but joined b. 
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different links. We must be honest with those who are 
our creditors, as it may be necessary for us to ask as- 
sistance, or at least indulgence, from them in time of 
need. We must cultivate their confidence in our methods 
and business ability, being careful at all times not to 
violate any trust which may be reposed in us. 


INTEREST OF THE JOBBER IN THE RETAILER. 


There is no jobber who is not interested in the suc- 
cess and welfare of his customers. He knows that the 
business relations must be profitable and pleasant or 
they will not continue. The line of goods he sells you 
must be such as you want and can dispose of at a profit. 
If, when the time of settlement arrives, he should in- 
sist upon payment in such a manner as to seriously in- 
eonvenience you, when a little leniency would be of 
material assistance, your feelings toward him will not 
be the most kind, and may result in the first invoice also 
being the last. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE TRAVELING SALESMAN. 

The traveling salesman is quite an important factor 
in sustaining pleasant and co-operative relations be- 
tween his house and its customers. He is directly in 
touch with the latter, knows their wants almost from 
day to day, and, usually a good judge of human nature 
and things in general, can tell at a glance whether the 
business is being conducted along profitable lines. He 
knows from the appearance of the store and condition 
of the stock whether the proprietor is progressive, up to 
date in his methods and worthy of confidence in finan- 
cial matters pertaining to his employer. 


RELATION OF RETAILER TO CUSTOMER. 


Our relation with our customer involves principles 
which cover a much wider field and present many more 
difficulties. Every day we are brought in contact with 
people of different nationalities, different creeds, dif- 
ferent likes and dislikes. There are constantly being 
offered opportunities to discuss political, religious and 
social matters, any one of which may cause us to for- 
get that we are not in the retail business simply be- 
cause our health was poor in the East. We should 
strive to impress upon our customers that together we 
hold a common interest, that an improvement in their 
condition and welfare will perhaps be shared indirectly 
by ourselves. We should ever be ready to promote the 
general prosperity of the community in which we live, 
and by so doing will find both pleasant and profitable 
employment. The practical part of the plan of co-op- 
eration is closely allied to and intermingled with the 
theoretical, because infallible rules governing different 
conditions cannot be laid down. Circumstances alter 
eases, and we constantly adjust ourselves to different 
conditions with little effort on our part. 


THE SATISFIED CUSTOMER, 


Merchants, especially in small towns surrounded by 
a farming community, have customers who are perma- 
nent ones, year after year, so long as they are fairly 
treated and have confidence in the merchant with whom 
they trade. A well satisfied customer is one of the best 
advertising mediums a man in business can have, as 
there is constantly being exerted an influence, the good 
results of which will in time be far reaching. There is 
no one who does not appreciate fair treatment, and 
should receive it from a man in business without the 
asking. It will pay much better in the end to make a dol- 
lar by telling the truth than two dollars by telling a 
falsehood. There are, of course, people who are always 
ready to be “ faked,” but whether it will pay you to play 
the part of a fakir or not -can only be ascertained by ex- 
perience. My advice would be to let the other fellow 
do the work, as the time may come when the profits so 
gained would disappear with the reaction. 


CO-OPERATION AMONG COMPETITORS. 


Business men everywhere, but more especially in the 
slualler towns, can and should be of mutual assistance 
to one another in many ways. Let every one speak well 
of his neighbor, even though he be a competitor. If he 
is not right people will discover the fact without you 
being the informant. Keep your town before the pub- 
lic. You cannot transact business with people unless 
they come to town. When they do come use them right 
and they will come again. Be public spirited, even 
though it may cost a dollar occasionally; you cannot 
expect something for nothing all the time. 


ASSOCIATION OFFICIALS APPRECIATED. 


Regarding this association, I feel that we can safely 
congratulate ourselves upon the choice of officers made 
one year ago. Our success during the past season is en- 
tirely due to their efforts, which have been uniformly for 
our general good. The fact that our membership has in- 
creased during the past year is certainly a matter for 
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congratulation, and an encouraging feature of which we 
may well feel proud. The effectiveness of the work of 
this association will amount to little unless the mem- 
bers stand firmly together. Individually we can accom- 
plish practically nothing. Acting as a unit, we should 
be able to wield an influence from which some benefits 
will come. 


JOBBERS APPRECIATE THE ASSOCIATION. 


Legitimate jobbers throughout the country appreciate 
our position and the motives governing our association. 
Their friendly assistance should be had for the asking. 
In return our loyalty toward them should be unques- 
tioned. Should this confidence be willfully violated the 
results cannot be foretold, but would not likely be to 
the credit of the one at fault. ‘“ United we stand, di- 
vided we fall,” is a motto well worth remembering and 
keeping in practice. 

In conclusion, let me say that the proposition of co- 
operation, if conducted along mutually beneficial lines, 
will be found conducive to peace of mind and perhaps 
strength of body and be of material assistance in build- 
ing up a strong commercial commonwealth. Co-opera- 
tion is the foundation of this, the greatest of all na- 
tions. 


Resolutions. 
The following resolutions were adopted: 


Whereas, This convention believes that the bank- 
ruptey law or Nelson law is dangerous to the best inter- 
ests of honest and responsible dealers, and is largely used 
by the unscrupulous merchants and dealers in the gen- 
eral trade. It is hereby resolved that our Representatives 
in Congress be asked to use diligent efforts to secure the 
repeal of said law. 

Resolved, Whereas the use of revenue stamps on 
checks, notes and mortgages has become a burden on all 
business men, and that the necessities of war conditions 
warrant the same discontinued. According to the report 
of the National Secretary of Treasury said revenue is 
no longer needed to maintain the needs of the Govern- 
ment; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That our Representatives and Senators be 
requested to use all honorable means to have said rev- 
enue law repealed. 

Resolved, On behalf of the Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association of North Dakota, that a vote of thanks be 
given to the citizens of Grand Forks for their open door 
policy extended to the officers and members of this as- 
sociation and for their many facilities, bith in business 
and social courtesies extended to us and assisting us in 
every manner possible to further and conduct our con- 
vention in a successful manner. 

Resolved, Whereas we find that many of the jobbers 
and others have contributed numerous helpful articles 
in our annual programme as well as giving this organi- 
zation financial aid by their advertisements. Be it re- 
solved, therefore, that this organization extend to all 
such contributors its thanks and gratitude for their 
liberal efforts. 

Resolved, Whereas the members of the North Dakota 
tetail Hardware Dealers’ Association in convention as- 
sembled fully understand and appreciate the untiring 
efforts of its officers, and more especially those of Presl- 
dent Helgesen and Secretary Barnes, for the advance- 
ment of the interests of this organization, they hereby 
tender them our most sincere thanks. 

Resolved, Whereas the members of this association feel 
deeply indebted to the traveling representatives of the 
many manufacturers and jobbing houses with whom 
they do business for the numerous acts of assistance and 
courtesy received from their hands, they do hereby ex- 
tend their most cordial thanks and wish for their con- 
tinued friendship and good will. 


The place for holding the next annual meeting was 
then brought up, and after some discussion the matter 
was left to the judgment of the Executive Committee. 
After remarks of a general nature by the members pres- 
ent the meeting adjourned sine die. 


THE BANQUET. 


A special feature of the convention was a banquet 
given to the members in the K. P. Hall, on Wednesday 
evening. The affair had been arranged by the citizens 
of Grand Forks. Invitations were issued to all the mem- 
bers, and a very attractive programme was rendered. 
Elaborate refreshments were served and impromptu 
speeches delivered by those present. The affair did not 
break up until after midnight, when the guests departed 
after thanking the citizens of Grand Forks for the kind 
treatment and generous hospitality that had been lav- 
ished upon them. 
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Kelly Axe Mfg. Company. 


N a circular letter to the trade under date of February 
] 22 this company announce that they have com- 
pleted plans for a reorganization, with a capitalization of 
$2,000,000, under the same name, and that the receiver- 
ship would terminate in a few days. 

Last August the plant of the company at Alexandria, 
Ind., was almost completely destroyed by fire, and a 
number of interesting offers were made the company 
by various cities to have them locate there. Some of 
these offers were of such an advantageous character 
that W. C. Kelly and J. P. Kelly, who own all the stock 
of the company, with the exception of a few shares held 
by other members of their family, made a visit to these 
various cities and carefully examined their respective 
merits for the location of an Axe factory, and after ex- 
haustively investigating the situation decided that Alex- 
andria was the best location in the country for their 
business and decided to rebuild there. 

Since that period the new plant has been built, and 
we are advised thut it is on a 35-acre lot and covers 15 
acres of this space. The company also have 2200 acres 











W. Cc. KELLY. 


of the best gas and oil producing territory in the Gas 
Belt. The factory is built entirely of steel and brick, of 
the most modern fire proof construction, and with a com- 
plete electrical equipment for the transmission of power. 
In the advertising pages of this issue a photographic 
reproduction of a bird’s-eye view of the plant is given, 
which will give some idea of its completeness and mag- 
nitude. 

The forge shops are built entirely of steel and the 
remainder of the plant is constructed of brick and slow 
burning construction, and is heated and ventilated 
throughout with an improved warm blast apparatus, 
especially designed and installed by the B. F. Sturte- 
vant Company of Boston. 

One of the “ bugbears” of the Tool business has al- 
ways been the dust rising from the grinding stones, and 
a most elaborate and costly apparatus has been installed 
to entirely eliminate this trouble. A system of exhaust 
fans and pressure blowers eiiminates the dust, and as a 
result this department is said to be quite as desirable 
to work in as any of the others. 

The Axe plant proper has a capacity of 900 dozen 
Axes per day on a single day turn of eight hours, which 
can easily be doubled on a 16 hours’ run. The Scythe 
plant, which will soon be in full operation, has a daily 
capacity of 200 dozen Scythes, and is prepared to double 
this on a 16 hours’ run when necessary. The portrait of 
W. C. Kelly, the president of the company, who is re- 
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ceiving many congratulations on the completion of the 
new factory and the large place which the company 
hold in the market, is given herewith. 

The company report that their prospects for the coming 
season’s business are exceedingly bright, owing to the 
limited production of Axes for the past five months, 
stocks being very light in both the jobbers’ and dealers’ 
hands and the export demand unusually heavy. 

The extent to which this country supplies the world 
with Axes is not generally known, very few of these arti- 
cles being madeabroad. ‘The demand for them is constantly 
increasing, owing, in part, to the new territory being 
opened up in Africa, Australia and Russia. Of this for- 
eign trade the Kelly Axe Mfg. Company have a large 
and increasing proportion. 

a 


Robin Hood Powder Company. 


HE ROBIN HOOD POWDER COMPANY, Swanton, 
Vt., have appointed Tower & Lyon, 96 Chambers 
street, New York, sole selling agents for both domestic 
and export trade. The company were incorporated under 
the laws of Vermont, January 22, 1900, although in Can- 
ada they have been making Powder for five years, for 
a time being located at Winnipeg, Manitoba. In addi- 
tion to the Powder works at Swanton, they have a plant 
for loading Shot Gun Shells for the Canadian trade, at 
St. John’s, Quebec, the loading for domestic and foreign 
trade being done at Swanton. 

The officers of the company are Sir William C. Van 
Horne, president (who is also at the head of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and a syndicate for building a railroad 
system in Cuba); A. S. Richardson, vice-president; E. 
Dickson, superintendent, and E. H. Richardson, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The officials of the company say the 
plant has the latest improvements, newest machinery, 
ample financial backing, and that the officers and di- 
rectors are all business men. 

They are now turning out a full line of Loaded Shells 
for sportsmen, but it is the intention, as soon as a proper 
equipment can be provided, to manufacture a complete 
line of Metallic Cartridges for the trade. They will also 
later make Rifle Powder a prominent feature of the 
business for both sporting and military purposes. They 
are now making a high grade Powder for blasting 
purposes. 

The product of this company is a Smokeless Bulk 
Powder, which is referred to by them as preferable to 
a dense Powder, because it does not require a special 
Shell, nor so much wadding, is not sensitive to a slight 
variation in the size of the load, and no chance of get- 
ting two charges in a Shell by mistake. Another state- 
ment for which they are responsible is that it can be 
kept for years in any place, subject to all climatic condi- 
tions, without its usefulness being impaired; that new 
or old, hot or cold, dry or damp, it will always be found 
the same quick, strong and reliable explosive. They 
add that the combustion of the Powder is perfect, and 
the entire strength thus obtained, there being no un- 
burnt grains left in the Gun, no residuum, and at the 
same time little smoke, and no disagreeable odor. It is 
stated that a thousand shots can be fired without foul- 
ing. The compound does not contain any nitro-glycerine 
or gun cotton. 

The Baum Iron Company and the Chas. B.. Faeth 
Company of Sioux City have jointly organized the Des 
Moines Iron Company, to engage in the wholesale Iron 
and Heavy Hardware business, at Des Moines, Iowa. 
The organization will be incorporated under the laws 
of Iowa, and the active management will be in the 
hands of E. O. Faeth, who has, until this time, been 
manager of the Chas. E. Faeth Company at Sioux; City. 
As soon as the stock is in shape a force of traveling 
salesmen will be placed on the road to cover the State 
of Iowa and parts of Minnesota and Missouri. The 
connection which the new house will have with the old 
established firms, who are their owners, will at once 
give it all the advantages of strong financial backing 
and extended experience in the trade, as well as a 
complete method of management. 
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Second Annual Convention of the Indiana 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


HE second annual convention of the Indiana Re- 
T tail Hardware Dealers’ Association was held at 
the Grand Hotel, Indianapolis, on the 19th and 20th 
inst. It was largely attended, and very successful. Af- 
ter calling the convention to order President Weed in 
troduced Irving A. Sibley of South Bend, who read the 
following communication from the Wholesale and Re- 
tail Grocers’ Association, and heartily urged co-operation 
with them: 


Report of the Committee on Resolutions of the con- 
vention of the Indiana Retail Merchants, held February 
5 and 6, 1901, and unanimously adopted by the conven- 
tion: 

Whereas, The laws in Indiana, so far as guarding 
business interests are concerned, are a delusion and a 
snare, a premium on dishonesty and fraud, and only con- 
ducive to useless litigation; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge the Legislature now in ses- 
sion to pass Senate Bills 319 and 320 and House Bills 
126 and 427, and thereby defend honesty and prevent 
fraud in all business transactions. 

Resolved, That just safeguards for business interest 
will be stimulus to investment and business enterprise, 
which will best serve the dependent and middle classes 
by opening wider the door of opportunity. 

Resolved, That honest industry in all avenues be 
shielded against the dishonest and vicious. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be signed by our 
president and countersigned by our secretary, and a 
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copy of the same be forwarded to each member of the 
Legislature, and especially to the president of the Sen- 
ate and Speaker of the House, requesting the same to be 
read in open session upon the consideration of the afore- 
said bills. 

The convention then adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 


That Whereas, we, the Retail Hardware Merchants of 
Indiana, in convention assembled, believing and indors- 
ing the above resolutions; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we send congratulations to the Indiana 
Retail Grocers for their mighty campaign in the interest 
of honesty and honor in business, and pledge them fidel- 
ity and support in their undertaking, and that we will 
use all honorable means to secure the passage of such 
laws. 

The following is a list of the members of the associa- 
tion: 

List of Members. 


Nichol, Makepeace & Co., An- Williamson Hardware Com 


derson. pany, Bluffton. 
Slayter Hardware Company, William Kinderman, Boonville. 
Argos. Cc. H. Neu, Bourbon. 
Corey & Stevens, Argos. Hill Bros., Carthage. 
Culbertson & Boland, Auburn. Tl. M. Layne, Cloverdale. 


H. P. Speath & Co., Aurora. 


M. Mayer, Jr., Covington. 
Justus Rogers & Co., Bluffton. 


8S. B. Tucker & Co., Cromwell. 


Risinger & Ellis, Carlisle 

R. H. Swinehart & Son, Clin 
ton. 

Benjamin Raupfer, Columbia 
City. 

Geo. Seybold & Co., Darling 
ton. 

Brittson Bros., Deeatur 

E. M. Bush Hardware Com 
pany, Evansville. 

* A Hunter, Elwood. 

Gough & Snyder, Farmland 

J. C. Shanklin, Frankfort. 

Dinwiddie & Gaddis, Frank 
fort. 

F. H. Smith & Co., Ft. Wayne. 

Romarys, Geoglin & Co., Ft. 
Wayne. 

Driggs, Miller & Co., Fair 
mount 

The Owl Mercantile Company, 
Greencastle. 

A. H. Birkett, Gosport. 

J. R. West, Gas City. 

Kk. C. Minas Hardware Com 
pany, Hammond. 

G. D. Weinland, Hope. 

Walter V. Britton, Hudson. 

Reichenbach & Wickenheiser, 
Huntington. 

F. H. Prunk, Indianapolis 

Cable Hardware Company, 
Hartford City. 

Gordon & Harmon, Indianapo 
is. 

J. H. Johnson, Indianapolis 

Bell & Son, Knightstown. 

Armstrong, Landon & Co., Ko 
komo 

Howe & Shipley, La Fayette 

Shue-Rahls Hardware Com 
pany, La Fayette. 

Campbell-Moore-Westfall Com 
pany, La Fayette 

James Lower’s Sons, Laporte 

Boyd & Adams, Letts. 

J. T. Flanigan, Logansport. 

I. N. Crawford, Logansport 

W. W. Dowden & Co., Lizton. 

Price & Co., Marion. 

Marion Hardware Company, 
Marion. 

Bunch & Andrews, Martins 
ville. 

Bartholomew & Co., Michigan 
City 

0. EB. Lang & Co., Mishawaka 

Ed. R. Gardner, Monticello. 

EF. B. Schenk, Mt. Vernon 

Geo. H. Miller, Mulberry. 

W. H. Ballard, Muncie 

Weise & Frevort. Nappanee 

Lewis & Creed. New Albany 

A. W. Smith. New Ross 

Md. Kreis, North Judson. 

D. Frame & Son, No. Manches 
ter. 

Price & Houser, No. Liberty 

Creek & Heldt, Oakland City 

Fulton Hardware Company, 
Portland. 

Shawhan & Boonshot, Peters 
burg. 

F. H. Bowen, Roachdale. 

N. R. Stoner, Rochester. 

PD. D. Phillips, Reynolds. 

Havens & Riggs, Rushville. 

Stanfield - Carlson Hardware 
Company, Seymour 

W. L. Hubbard, Scottsburg 

J. D. Deprez & Co., Shelbyville. 

I A. Sibley, South Bend. 

W. H. Brugger, South Bend. 

Shideler Bros.. South Bend 

J. E. MeEndarfer, South Bend 

}. M. Martin, Spencer. 

Townley Stove Company, Terre 
Haute. 

BE. T. Batterton, Spencer. 

Al. Knecht, St. Leon. 

F W. Mahan. Tipton. 

Otto J. Baertich, Troy. 
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S. L. Fenner Hardware Com- 
pany, ‘erre Haute. 

I’. Eluere & Sons, Vincennes. 

W. H. Weed, Vincennes 

M. J. Carnahan & Co., Wash- 
ington. 

McDaniel & Co., Winchester 

Harrah & Fellows, Worthing 
ton. 

( W. Churchill, Alexandria 

C. Hi. Tinsley, Hillsboro. 

J. J. Williams, Hillsboro. 





Driggs, Miller & Co., Fair 
Sumner, Laird & Co. Hills 
| gen 38 nser, Culver 

Field, Hays & M il, Wayne 
Mendenhall & Spillman, 


Greensburg 

McCormick & Son, Albany. 

Horace Grey, Newtown 

Belle Williams, Upland 

Gus Cable Company, Hartford 
City. 

J. B. Mallane, Sullivan 

S. R. Engle, Sullivan 

W. L. Kiger, Bluffton. 

M. M. Justus, Bluffton. 

Weiss & Feirot, Nappanee. 

Ott & Boyde, Rockville. 

Bormaman & Doll, Elkhart 

Bridge & Weise, Huntington. 

Swain Bros., Princeton. 

R. D. Hardman, La Fontaine 

J. A. Mattix, Sullivan 

Carpenter’ & Henley, New 
Castle. 

Little & Oakley, Muncie. 

Duncan & Vawter, Franklin 

W. E. Hinshaw, Lynn. 

A. Burdsall, Indianapolis 

J. FE. Davis. Selma. 

W. P. Mellott, Mellott 

J. H. Neiman, Sunman 

A. B. Rogers, Warrington. 

R. Seott, Muncie. 

J. H. Steineck, Bremen. 

H. J. Walsman, Warrington 

Shortridge & Seward, St. Paul. 

©. L. Moon, La Grange. 

Matt R. Hull, Rushville 

L. S. Fishel, Hope. 

W. L. Skinner, Dunkirk. 

W. H. Shearer, Carthage. 

W. Millbern, Mentone. 

J. Riley, Goshen. 

J. Thomas & Son, Greenfield. 

A. Stratman, Huntingburg. 

C. J. Jones, Columbia City. 

Neeld & Co., Bloomington. 

Roberts & Bridges, Greenfield. 

l’. H. Cornelius, Rochester. 

hi}. P. Miller, Warren. 

Kk. Zook, Rochester. 

Cc. K. Buskirk, Eaton. 

H. M. Sherwood & Son, Lin 
ton. 

Wagner Bros. & Co., Vernon. 

Shirley Bros., Orleans 

0. G. Coen, Elnora. 

Webb & Mutz, Edinburg. 

Richey & Richardson, Sheri 
aan. 

Morris Bros., Eaton. 

W. S. Hubbard, Kirklin 

I'reitag, Weinhardt & Co., 
Terre Haute. 

Cromwell & Spencer, Monte- 
zuma. 

J. Hormel, Waynetown. 

A. C. Nobes, Darlington 

Dooley & Dooley, Rockville. 

Smith & Tilson, Franklin. 

H. Heick, Louisville, Ky 

tT. C. Riley, Paoli 

Wilson & McClure, Rochester. 

rk. C. Gorham, Kirkland 

tobt. R. Waldon & Son, In 
dianapolis. 

Lakin & Scott, Russellville. 

Weir & Cowley. Ligonier. 

Tl. P. Wagner & Son, Knights 
town. 

Halliday & Ware, Greentown. 

Swain Bros., Pendleton. 

B. J. Parker, Willow Branch. 

Storms. Waitt & Co., Lebanon. 

Fe. A. Brenton, Thorntown 

Carpenter Bros., New Castle. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


After the minutes of the 


last meeting of the asso- 


ciation were read and approved the president appointed 


the following 


Committees : 
COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 
A. Sibley, South Bend. 
H. T. Trueblood, Washington 
Cc. B. Frame, North Manchester 
COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


W. P. Lewis, New Albany 
E. M. Bush, Evansville 
W. A. Shipley, Lafayette. 


THE PRESS. 
4. H. Birkett, Gosport 
M 


L. Lewis, Marion. 
Jas. L. Fulton, Portland 
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President Weed delivered his annual address, as fol- 
lows: 


President Weed’s Address. 


Sitting at my desk on the 2d inst., the day recognized 
by all as Ground Hog Day, with the snow flying thick and 
fast without, I received from the hand of Uncle Sam 
a notice from the secretary of this association of this 
meeting, and with it the programme. I thought to my- 
self—“* Weed, you had better put yourself together and 
see if you are capable of getting up an address worthy 
of the vastly increased number of members and visitors 
who will attend this second annual.” I felt two years 














JAS. L. FULTON, Vice President 


ago, in accepting the presidency of this association, that 
it was a small matter; but to-day I feel it has grown so 
fast (through the special efforts of our worthy secre- 
tary) that I am facing entirely different conditions than 
I could realize would be the case. However, this is the 
inevitable of a just and worthy cause as ours, and no 
one present to-day can feel more gratified at these 
splendid results than I do myself. 


WE ARE FACING PROBLEMS 


at the present time to which every legitimate Hardware 
dealer should lend his time and thought to help solve, 
and [ cannot but think, as the several State associations 
take on age, the work laid out to do will be accom- 
plished. As business men, we know the greatest effort 
in making our business a success is in establishing it. 
So it is with our association. Once established on a sound 
basis, it wiii be easy to maintain. 

In talking with a traveling man some time since 
(and, of course, you are all aware they are the cream of 
creation), he stated that the house he represented had 
had some difficulty with one of the State associations, 
and the members had withdrawn their patronage; so the 
firm devised a plan of sending new men in this terri- 
tory to quote prices so low that the association members 
could not hold out against the inducements offered. 
History goes that it worked like a charm and the jobber 
gained the day. I speak of this because of the will 
power required to resist buying from any jobber who 
does not respect this association’s wishes, especially if 
he or they offer us goods below the market. I am not 
disposed to think the average jobber is inclined to do 
anything detrimental to the trade’s interest, but men- 
tion this as a line which some here may not have thought 
on. 

I had occasion to call on one of our substantial farm- 
ers a few days ago on business, and was invited’ to sit 
by a glowing grate fire, eat apples, chat, &c., and glanc- 
ing over at a table, lo and behold, found Sears, Roebuck 
& Co.’s catalogue staring me in the face. I led the con- 
versation into a channel that induced my friend, the 
farmer, to reach for the book and pass it to me. I 
perused it very carefully and got his opinion of them 
(which, by the way, corresponds with ours). This may 
seem strange, but he is one of the level headed sort, who 
cannot be swayed by printers’ ink and attractive cuts, 
but still, through the dull winter evenings, he says it is 
nice to have these books to look over and post up on. 
I guess he is right. They make good posters, and at the 
Same time have the effect of keeping the Hardware 
dealer in hot water and incidentally cutting off some of 
his profits. 
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CONCERTED ACTION, 

We have organized this association with the hope 
of remedying such evils as the above, and it is the opin- 
ion of at least many jobbers, and they have given out 
such impressions to their salesmen, that we will not 
succeed because of the lack of concerted action. Havs 
you given this matter your serious thought? Are you 
prepared to drop the friendship of and withdraw patron 
age from a jobber and his traveler, whose relations have 
always been pleasant with you? Gentlemen, this is 
where concerted action will win; without it we lose. Th« 
most trying part of each individual is to be firm enough 
to cast aside his old friend and stand by his association 
I presume many of you wonder why this or that griev- 
ance has not been aired, and no doubt one of the very 
best reasons is that we fear there will be a lack of this 
necessary concerted action. 

I have had a grievance since the very beginning of 
this organization, but have delayed action, for it is bet- 
ter to be abused than to fail in what we undertake. No 
doubt many of our brother dealers, who have not yet 
joined us think this a spasmodic wave going over the 
country, which will soon die; but I cannot agree with 
them. I believe it is the foundation stone of better re- 
lations to be brought about with the jobbers and manu- 
facturers. Right is might and will prevail. 

The report of the secretary was then read, as follows: 


Secretary Corey’s Report. 


In submitting this, my first report as your secretary, 
and also the first annual report for our association now 
organized, I am glad to appear before you when our fu- 
ture prospects for satisfactory results are so bright, and 
to speak of the substantial progress that has been made 
during the year, especially during the last six months. 
One year ago, when we left Evansville, our membership 
consisted of 56 dealers. At our August meeting we had 
grown to 99. To-day we number 175, and before the 
meeting adjourns I have reason to believe our roster wil} 
show over 200 names, a gain of 129 members for the 
year, a record of which we may feel proud. 

THE INFLUENCE OF OUR ASSOCIATION 
is felt by nearly every Hardware dealer in our State to- 
day, and your secretary has received scores of letters 
from dealers, not members, expressing sympathy, and 
urging us to keep up the work, and we could count upon 
their membership soon; others have sent in their money 
and applications, regretting circumstances would not 
permit them to attend the meeting, but saying they were 
convinced we were on the right track, and wanted to 
stand their share of the expense. I think I have an- 
swered every letter, and believe with the active co-oper- 








M. L. COREY, Secretary-Treasurer. 


ation of our present membership that our next meeting 
will show 300 members pledged to uphold the prireiples 
and aims laid down in our constitution and by-laws. 

Mistakes have been made, and usually where least 
expected. They have been, however, of an individual 
nature, and have occurred through lack of experience 
and failure to fully understand matters partially set- 
tled by former secretary, and in the hands of the Inter- 
State association. 

December 28 your Committee on Programme and 
Arrangements held a meeting in this city. There were 
present Brothers Birkett, Layne, Gordon and myself. 
We decided, after telephoning President Weed to post- 
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pone our meeting to this date, to give our members the 
benefit of any action that might be taken at a meeting 
held in Detroit, February 13, between the Executive 
Committees of the Jobbers’ and Interstate associations, 
and the secretary of the latter will report to you in per- 
son to-morrow the action taken there. 

We also decided to leave this evening’s programme a 
blank. The jobbers and manufacturers of this city in 
some way found this out, and we are invited to meet 
with them to-night and partake of their hospitality, 
which I am sure you will all be glad to do. 

We also accepted the offer of our friends, E. C. At- 
kins & Co., to furnish the badges for this meeting. 

The offer of the Grand Hotel being most favorable 
was also accepted and a programme partly arranged. 

E. C, Atkins & Co. furnished a large picture of our 
members who visited their works last summer that I am 
sure is highly prized by all who received them. 

Quite a number of traveling men have interested 
themselves in speaking good words for our association 
and your secretary has received several letters from 
them that have aided us in successful work. 

The amount of labor and time required in filling this 
office has far exceeded my expectations, and has con- 
sisted mostly in efforts to build up and strengthen our 
organization; in this I have been loyally supported by 
many members, especially Brothers Birkett, Bush, Lewis 
and Shanklin. 

I have written 475 personal letters, sent out 250 postal 
cards, 1450 membership cards, circular letters and pro- 
grammes, besides several communications to trade pa- 
pers, notices of meetings, &c. About November 1 I 
corresponded with the Executive Committee concerning 
plans to increase our membership. We had tried writ- 
ing to dealers, also to secure additions through traveling 
men, but the results were unsatisfactory; it was finally 
decided that the secretary should make a few trips as an 
experiment. I visited 46 towns, called upon 126 dealers, 
secured 54 members and 30 more promised to attend 
this meeting; traveling over 1200 miles at an expense of 
$97, or an average cost of $1.80 for each new member 
secured. My aim was to secure members in new 
territory as far as possible, so that in future these deal- 
ers could look after their several localities, and we have 
received several applications and more are joining us to- 
day, through the influence of our new members. In this 
work I was cordially received by every dealer, with 
one exception. I received substantial aid from Brother 
Lewis of Marion and Brother Shidler of South Bend 
and others. New members have been secured by Broth- 
ers Weed, Birkett, Frame, Wienland and Trueblood, also 
two by W. A. Rowland, the Stove salesman. While 
making this trip I made it a point to ascertain the con- 
dition of trade in each town; the relations existing be- 
tween competitors, cutting of prices, the cause and re- 
sult, selling of goods to consumers by jobbers, amount 
of goods sold by catalogue houses and department and 
racket stores. 


REGARDING SELLING TO CONSUMERS DIRECT, 


I found several complaints, but not as many as ex- 
pected. In one town dealers would complain because 
jobbers visited blacksmiths; in the next the dealers would 
not even carry a stock of Iron, Horseshoes or supplies 
of any kind, and said they did not want this trade at all. 
Some dealers objected to jobbers visiting the factories; 
others thought it could not be prevented and said they 
went after and secured what they wanted in this line, 
but were sometimes compelled to sell without profit. 
The jobbers who give the most trouble in this line are 
those who do a wholesale and retail business, selling 
very little to retail dealers. The business of the small 
department and racket stores 


SEEMS ON THE DECLINE, 


but all acknowledged the catalogue houses were cutting 
off a certain amouni of trade, and strongly objected to 
their manner of using standard specialties of our line as 
baits and their unprincipled methods employed in going 
after business. Here is a fair sample we happened to 
run across. It is not new to many of you, but will bear 
repeating. The customers are led to believe they pay 
but one profit. Buy direct and save money is their con- 
tinual wail, yet here they offer a postmaster from 2 to 10 
per cent. for simply doing what the Government pays 
him to do, write money orders when called for. 

It seems the general opinion among dealers that man- 
ufacturers should give us some protection, either in 
specifying a price they shall catalogue goods at tbat 
will afford us a margin, sell them at same price they 
do us or not sell them at all. The manufacturer or job- 
ber that will not co-operate with us on this line is not 
a friend and not entitled to the good will and patronage 
of the trade. This question has been pretty thoroughly 
canvassed in conventions and trade papers, but no ac- 
tion has ever been taken that has affected the general 
conditions. 


1 believe there has been a decided improvement in 
the past year as regards harmonious relations between 
dealers, but there is plenty of room for more. 

HARMONY AND STRENGTH. 

Not being an interested party, I could get all sides 
of the local situation, and often urged joining our asso- 
ciation as a step in the direction of a more pleasant and 
profitable business. It now remains for us as loyal 
members to exemplify and show the benefit of a live 
and let live policy. I consider this of the utmost im- 
portance. Our future will depend upon two things—har- 
mony and strength. A large loyal membership will in- 
sure the latter, but without harmony in our business 
relations and a certain amount of confidence in our 
competitors we fail to receive the full amount of bene- 
fit that our organization promises. 

Another thing I would urge upon our members. 
That they keep more in touch with our association work. 
If anything occurs that you think will be of interest, 
write the secretary about it. Give him the benefit of 
ideas that may strike you as important. Don’t expect 
the officers to notice everything and do all the work. 
Be alive. If each member present will do this, watch 
in their several localities, report promptly and often, 
the benefits and usefulness of our association will be 
increased many fold. 

In conclusion, I thank you for assistance rendered, 
for the friendship and confidence you have given me, 
for the honor of this office, and hope what has been 
done will meet with the approval of the convention here 
assembled. 

A committee consisting of W. H. Eluere, T. M. 
Layne and C. F. Boonshot was appointed by the presi- 
dent to audit the secretary’s and treasurer’s reports. 


The secretary read a communication that had been 
sent out by a large mercantile house to postmasters 
offering inducements for every money order that was 
sent by them. He made a few remarks regarding the 
communication being forwarded to the postal authori- 
ties and declared by them to be contrary to law, the 
statute on this subject being very plain, that no person 
in the employ of the Government shall receive any fee. 
He also called attention to a circular letter from a large 
mail order house with poster attached, which was sent 
out December 1, 1900. He stated that he had seen the 
letter posted in the post offices of four different towns. 

J. W. Shidler of South Bend read the following paper, 
entitled 

Catalogue House Competition, 


If, 30 years ago, 150 of the best Hardwaremen of 
this great State had congreated at the metropolis, it 
would not have been to listen to the discussion of the 
perplexing questions which confront us to-day. 

The wider distribution of the newspaper and other 
mediums of advertising have informed the people of the 
existence of the catalogue house. The increased facili- 
ties for transportation, whereby every rural district is 
brought more closely in touch with the cities, together 
with the reduced expense of transportation and postage, 
have made possible the success of the catalogue house, 
and with the proposed Pettigrew Parcels Post bill a 
law, catalogue house competition will be more keenly 
felt. 

It is not the amount of goods sold in our respective 
territories which antagonizes the dealer so much as the 
methods used in securing business. Their catalogues 
distributed over the country naming prices at or below 
cost on certain brands that we have made standard by 
constant advertising and pushing leads the average citi- 
zen to consider our prices exorbitant, not knowing of 
the many staples we are selling at or below actual cost 
wholly for his acommodation. 

By explaining these facts to the customer he will 
give them some thought. Take the price he is quoted on 
the article, add express, postage, cost of money order 
or draft, his extra trip to the city for the goods when 
they arrive, and you will have a fair profit and almost 
invariably make the sale. 

It is acknowledged by every Hardware dealer that 
the prices we quote are not so low as those of cata- 
logue houses, for several reasons. They quote on 
the standard brands (which constitute only a small por- 
tion of any Hardware stock and on which the customer 
is best informed) at ridiculously low prices—in fact, 
many times our cost unless we are careful to get the 
very last 2%4 per cent.—to impress the customer with the 
idea that they will sell goods very low, and on the bal- 
ance of the stock the prices are as high or higher than 
our prices on the same quality, except that I hope none 
in this convention consider jt good business to sell the 
stuff, if you permit the expression, that is put on the 
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market by the class of people, especially in the Stove 
line. 

Admitting the above to be facts, then we should do 
as has been done in neighboring States, refuse as nearly 
as possible to patronize the factory that insists on reach- 
ing the consumer through this illegitimate channel. 

Under existing conditions we can do no other, when 
prices are quoted on standard brands, than acknowledge 
and meet them, but go after the quality of the other 
items. It requires but a short discussion with the aver- 
age customer to convince him that the Stove in reality 
is not what it seems on paper—its rough castings, poor 
mounting, small flues, cheap nickel plating, &c. 


SELLING A BLACKSMITHS’ OUTFIT. 


The writer had occasion to compete with one of the 
largest catalogue houses in Chicago on a blacksmiths’ 
outfit. We invited the prospective purchaser to bring 
his list of goods and catalogue and allow us to make 
him a price before sending away. He did so, and in go 
ing over the list we were able to substitute a number of 
articles which cost less, but being able to show the 
goods, they were satisfactory, and we made the sale, 
the bill amounting to $152, giving us a profit of $16. 
We realize that this was not enough profit for the kind 
of goods, but we also had in mind his business in the 
future, which has proved very satisfactory and profit- 
able. Not only have we retained him as a constant cus 














J. W. SHIDLER 


tomer, but through his influence have secured as cus- 
tomers several other patrons of catalogue houses. 

In our Sporting Goods department we were not sat- 
isfied with the number of Guns sold. Every few days 
some one would ask the price of a certain Repeating 
Shotgun, and, naming the price, $22, they would inva- 
riably quote Montgomery Ward's price of $19.34. Not 
feeling that we could meet the price they were allowed 
to walk out. As this was the only Gun we heard 
quoted, we decided next season to meet his price and 
marked the gun at $20, adding the 66 cents for express, 
with the result that we sold only a few, but finding our 
prices right on that Gun the customers decided that they 
were right on the other makes, not quoted, and our sales 
were increased about 40 per cent., and at better profits 
than we had asked before, except on this make of Gun. 

Many times the purchaser is not honest in his quota- 
tions. Only last December I had a hunter eall for a 
certain Gun Cleaner, which was marked to sell for $1. 
This seemed to take most of his breath; he retained 
enough, however, to tell me he could buy the article 
for 25 cents and went out. To satisfy myself as to the 
price I consulted the catalogue from which he quoted, 
finding price 70 cents instead of 25 cents, and no extra 
pads included with the set, which ours had: he returned 
the next day, but made no further objection to the price. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DECEPTION, 


In the art of deception certainly the photographer 
has reached perfection. He will take photographs of 
two Refrigerators, one worth $30, the other $15, place 
the two pictures side by side, and it is a question with 
me whether the average dealer could tell which was 
the better; but place the two Refrigerators side by side, 
and there is no comparison except in name. 

Again, look at vour catalogue of Hatchets; you find 
the well-known brand Underhill quoted at $7.50 per 
dozen. Turn a page further, you find scarcely any dif- 
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ference in the picture, the brand Cheap Hatchet $2 per 
dozen, The Hardwareman’s knowledge of Hatchets 
tells him at once that the latter is practically a toy. 

Now this is not the case with the man who pat- 
ronizes the catalogue house. He sees the Underhill 
Hatchet quoted at 75 cents just below the picture of 
another Hatchet, probably the same picture, called good 
Hatchet, same size as above, priced at 55 cents. He 
figures in the former that he is paying for the reputa- 
tion of the goods and decides that the latter will answer 
his every purpose. Now, when the goods arrive, the 
Hatchet does not look so well as expected, but he de- 
cides that the price is only a little higher than he would 
have to pay at home, so he keeps the Hatchet and for- 
zets all about this deal before he sends again. 

STUDY CATALOGUE HOUSE METHODS. 

Let us take advantage of every opportunity to be- 
come familiar with the catalogue house methods of do- 
ing business, and when visiting the cities remain a day 
longer and spend the time in looking through their 
stocks, noting the grades of goods for a comparison with 
our own stocks, also the quantities, in order to satisfy 
ourselves as to the lines on which they make their 
profits. This will enable us to talk more intelligently to 
our customers regarding the quality of goods and make 
our arguments much more convincing, having seen the 
competitor's lines. 

In conclusion I wish to quote from Wm. W. Supplee, 
in his speech before the National Hardware Association 
in November, 1900, in which we can find some comfort. 
He said: “ The centralization of capital and combining 
of large interests of plants may for a time harass the 
smaller industries. Catalogue houses may for a time 
embarrass the legitimate retail trader; department stores 
may, under one roof, usurp trade heretofore scattered, 
but in my opinion American ingenuity, determination 
and push will, as heretofore, continue as rivals and con- 
testants; and in my opinion no one within the sound of 
my voice will live to see the day when either the jobbers’ 
or retail merchants’ business or usefulness can be dis- 
pensed with.” 

The president introduced J. P. Kelly of the Kelly Axe 
Mfg. Company, Alexandria, Ind., who made a short ad- 
dress, closing by assuring the association of his com- 
pany’s hearty co-operation at all times. 


WEDNESDAY TIORNING SESSION. 
E. W. Clark of E. C. Atkins & Co. read a paper on 
“The Allied Interests of Manufacturers and Dealers,” 
as follows: 


E. W. Clark’s Paper. 


Through your courteous and genial secretary, I re- 
ceived an invitation to address you at this meeting, as 
a representative of the firm with which I am connected, 
and I wish to assure you that the honor you confer is 
very highly appreciated, as it is clearly a recognition 
on your part of the close and pleasant relations which 
have existed between us for so many years—hence I 
have selected for my subject, “ The Allied Interests of 
Manufacturers and Dealers.” The subject has great 
scope. I do not think that I can analyze it and present 
a comprehensive review of all that might be said to 
show you how much manufacturers and dealers are 
absolutely dependent on each other for mutually pro- 
moting their own best interests. 

All people in highly civilized countries depend on 
manufacturers and dealers to supply not only neces- 
sities, but luxuries, such as make our grand system of 
modern life so much better than the primitive manner 
in which the ancients existed. You as dealers are 
naturally allies of manufacturers, as they need you to 
distribute their output. Very few of the factories in 
this or any other country would grow to gigantic pro- 
portions if they attempted to sell their goods direct to 
the user, although certain classes of machinery are 
sold direct owing to the peculiar conditions that make 
this necessary. Many machines and large tools must 
be sold by experts who can explain the technical con- 
struction of their wares and furnish tools that will 
perform work under varying conditions, which the 
ordinary dealer would not be prepared to understand. 
Excepting this class of goods, the dealer can market 
all other articles in a more economical manner than 
would be possible if our system of distribution of goods 
were different. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE MANUFACTURER. 

In ancient times the manufacturer of to-day did not 
exist. The factory was then a very primitive affair 
and the artisan not only made his articles but also had 
to sell and deliver them. Under these conditions his 
market was very limited. He was no doubt shrewd 
and inventive, but his environments were such that he 
could not expand and sell his wares to far distant 
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customers. His shop and tools were primitive, but his- 
tory shows us that long before the era of civilization 
utensils and articles now sold by you were in use. 
Tools, cooking utensils and many other articles, then 
made in a crude style by laborious processes, were 
bartered by artisans for other articles of value to people 
of his own tribe. Later, more daring and venturesome 
traders carried their wares on boats and by other 
means to distant settlements and traded their goods 
to customers in friendly tribes. They were the pio 
neers of commerce and a link in the onward march of 
progress which by gradual evolution century after cen- 
tury has given to us our present perfected commerce. 
Still later, sailing boats were built by the early 
traders and articles made in one locality were carried to 
still more distant marts, and as transportation facilities 
improved all kinds of goods were manufactured on a 
larger scale and distributed through different channels, 
until now, with our vast system of railways and ocean 
greyhounds, distance and time have been annihilated 
and goods are manufactured in one place and trans 
ported to the most remote corners of the earth. 
Civilization has indeed wrought wonderful changes, 
but in nothing has its influence been shown more than 
in our magnificent system of commerce and business. 
Manufacturers and dealers are both necessary in our 














present state of high development, as they are an in- 
tegral element of our vast social system. 

The manufacturer seeks the hidden treasures of the 
earth and with brains, ingenuity and labor changes the 
useless to the useful. He digs down into the soil, ex- 
tracting that which nature has so bountifully provided 
for us, and by endless processes of labor, with the as- 
sistance of machinery, makes articles that are necessary 
for our comfort. Every article finished by a factory 
means employment of labor. The crude material must 
be obtained by work and knowledge. It must be trans- 
ported by some method, so that from the raw material 
to the finished product an endless variety of work is 
employed that escapes our observation. The men thus 
employed must be fed, clothed, &c., and other laborers 
must supply their necessities and luxuries, so that the 
beneficial results of factories are far reaching. 


MANUFACTURER DEPENDENT ON DEALER. 


Admitting this, he is, however, only one part of our 
vast commercial organization. His wares must be sold 
to the user, and you are as necessary for his prosperity 
as he is to you. Without you he would be like the an- 
cients, selling his wares in limited quantities. He needs 
you as much as he requires the transportation companies 
or, I might say, even more. He could not explain the 
merits of his goods to every consumer in this great land 
of ours. You do this for him and are naturally his great 
ally. 

If an article possesses merits you explain its value 
to your customer, as you cannot afford in these days of 
competition to sell him articles that are out of date or 
inferior in quality. Your business is built on a firm 
foundation, as your customers have confidence in you, 
but you can only retain this confidence and trade by 
Showing that you are alive to all progress; hence, you 
fre a powerful factor that the manufacturer must pro- 
tect so that you can obtain your just compensation for 
your efforts in marketing his production. 

You can readily see by close analysis of existing con- 


ditions that we are all interdependent on one another 
and consequently should strive to make our trade rela- 
lations as pleasant and profitable as possible. If abuses 
and other disagreeable features creep into your business 
you can overcome them by using broad and liberal meth- 
ods to correct the evils, and as manufacturers we will 
always be glad to render you such assistance as lies in 
our power. 
ORGANIZATION THE KEYNOTE. 


Your association can raise your business to even a 
higher standard than it is at present, although I do not 
know any business that seems to be on a higher plane. 
Organization seems to be the keynote of commercial 
success. Everything tends in that direction. Look at 
the events of the past few years. Trade is organized, 
labor is organized. On the whole this has greatly im- 
proved economic conditions. By gradual changes I be 
lieve trade will be freed from its cares and trials, as 
antiquated methods are constantly giving place to new 
and modern systems that greatly improve the manner 
of conducting business. You are a representative set of 
merchants and I know will cope with any situation that 
arises, and you will overcome all troubles that exist. 
In this you can count on our hearty co-operation. 

I wish to reiterate all that I said at your last meeting 
by stating that we will continue to refuse to sell depart- 
ment stores and catalogue houses and will at all times 
protect you as far as we can. We feel that your pros- 
perity is so closely woven into our own that our efforts 
will always be directed to promoting better conditions 
in our trade relations. We know you will fully appre- 
ciate whatever we do in this direction, as you should 
and do patronize those manufacturers who strive to 
make your business profitable. 

W. P. Lewis, New Albany, read the following paper, 
entitled 

Our Association. 


In the city of Evansville, February 7, 1900, there was 
assembled a body of men, members of the Southern 
ndiana Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, unpre- 
tentious in numbers, yet with an undercurrent of grav- 
ity and resolution indicating a unity of purpose—namely, 
to grapple with the perplexing and unsolved problems 
that beset our honorable calling. 

AN AWAKENING. 

The testimony of many men made clear: 1, That evils, 
oppressions and impositions had grown hoary through 
the years of our unorganized existence; 2, that organiza- 
tion for defense is absolutely essential; 3, that every 
Hardware dealer, whose privilege it is to dwell within 
the borders of the great State of Indiana should become 
a member, and lastly, that those inalienable rights which 
belong to our calling by virtue of our relations to the 
body politic, the municipality, and the commercial world 
should be equivocally defined and stoutly maintained, 
though it meant war. 

The Southern Indiana Retail Hardware Dealers’ As- 
sociation had fulfilled its mission, broken the shell of 
localism, passed gracefully into history, and the mantle 
of Elijah fell on the sturdy shoulders of the Indiana 
Hardware Dealers’ Association. All praise to the offi- 
cers and members of that association. In the story of 
our battles they shall have high honor. The assembly 
adjourned to meet in the city of Indianapolis, August 
1, 2, 1900. 

REMOVING BARNACLES., 


At the appointed time, midsummer and sultry though 
it was, men from every corner of the State gathered 
here, determined to devise some plan to throw off the 
Old Man of the Sea who has ridden on the back of the 
Hardware business time out of mind. At both of these 
meetings much was accomplished, and the way was 
paved for this first meeting of the association in the 
twentieth century. We stand upon the summit. From 
across yon unknown sea the years come rolling in, break- 
ing at our feet. Shall they bring encouragement and 


‘ 


hope for this and other generations ? Shall they bring 
commercial fairness out of commercial piracy ? Shall 
they bring recognition of inviolate rights in retail ter- 
ritory ? Or shall the onflow of time’s resistless tide 
break down every barrier, sweep the irrational condi- 
tions of the present broadcast upon the fair fields of 
the future ? The days of our apathy and indifference 
are gone and we propose to face the issues. 
WORSE THAN VESUVIUS. 

In the city of Chicago on a March day a big man 
came swinging down Clark street toward State. The 
wind off the lake was 40 miles an hour. He hardly kept 
his feet. As he abruptly turned down State street to 
get into the lee he heaved squarely into an Italian image 
vender, who, with his plaster wares, was slowly coming 
ahead. The collision was disastrous for Humbert’s sub- 
ject, and as he viewed the ruin that was wrought he 
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voiced this lament: “ 'Tod-a bad-a ! Too-a bad-a! Three 
James the Just and four Virgin Marys all gone to hell-a ! 
Too-a bad-a!” He then wanted to fight, but the big man 
went on his way with small heed. We have had this ex- 
perience, and doubtless similar incidents are familiar 
to many here. We have made for our supposed cus- 
tomer all the calculations, presented all the information 
in logical order, given good suggestions, exhibited the 
goods, made a most reasonable price, and then he would 
go to Louisville 1oaded with the facts, and, for a differ- 
ence of 5 or 10 cents, made by some jobber who will sell 
a half pair of Strap Hinges, buy there; and so the images 
of our fair hopes and reasonable expectations have been 
ruthlessly shattered, and the big ones go on without 
much ado, save that they blithely and cheerfully send 
the . representative to ¢ all on us to inquire concerning 
our health and our stock necessities. Being polite men 
el also call on much of our local clientage, and the 
trail of the jobbing price covers as a blight distinctly 
retail territory. The tragedy of these conditions is that 
we sell the local consumer at all hazards, subject, of 
course, to the jobbing influence. But we sell them, so 
that what they accomplish is merely to lessen our mar- 
gins without any benefit to themselves, and to alienate 
our affections. 
IMPERATIVE NEED OF ORGANIZATION, 


No man who thoughtfully studies the industrial evo- 
lution that is surely and swiftly producing changed con- 
ditions in the web of commercial life can fail to realize 
how absolutely essential is trade organization. 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


To illustrate: Any one who has been in business a 

period of years will plainly remember that when in the 
market for a car of Nails he could readily get prices 
from a dozen or more manufacturers or manufacturers’ 
agents, and in all likelihood would discover a figure very 
closely resembling the best current price made to job- 
bers. Under those conditions he could defend himself 
against the jobber who supplied consumers in his baili- 
wick. Now the Nail manufacturers quote to jobbers in 
earload lots, $2.20; to retailers in carload lots, $2.30. 
There may be a bit of reason for this differential, but it 
is clear that when the jobber seeks a consumer and 
offers him Nails at the same price he does to the local 
retailer, at that point oppression enters, and a thought- 
lessness and unconcern for our rights is so apparent 
that it amounts to contempt, and we can reasonably be 
expected to enter into a state of impolite rebellion. 


THE FAVORED JOBBER. 


In this case organized manufacturers favor jobbers 
and place the retailers at a disadvantage, “ though he is 
an equal quantity buyer.” If the jobber, taking advan- 
tage of the position granted him by organized manufac- 
turers, seeks retail territory and offers his goods to the 
complete humiliation of the local dealer, what remedy 
have we, save in a broad and comprehensive organiza- 
tion, which shall say in tones that will need no ear drum 
to facilitate hearing, “ Choose you this day whom you 
will serve, the established and responsible local Hard- 
wareman, whose purchases are every week and every 
month throughout the year, or the consumer who inci- 
dentally is erecting a house, building a barn, covering a 
shed or building a fence. Choose you, for you cannot 
and shall not serve us both.” 


EXTENDING THE MEMBERSHIP. 

We are proud of Indiana and that we are native born; 
nor do we blow out the gas when we go away from 
home. In literature, art, education and statesmanship, 
in the arts of war, peace, manufacture and commercial 
enterprise our fair name is written high on the scroll. 
Measuring to this heritage, we never shall rest till every 
eligible Hardwareman in the State becomes a member 
of this association. We should divide the State Con- 
eressionally. The president and Executive Committee 
should appoint a chairman for each district. This chair- 
man should know every Hardwareman in his district, 
and to this chairman every item and circumstance,should 
be reported. In this way we could garrison the State 
from the lake to the river. We can keep in touch with 
eevry current and eddy of trade. This district chairman 
Should keep accurate records of all his correspondence 
and the replies thereto. If he fails to terminate satis- 
factorily any given case the same should at once be re- 
ferred to the State Secretary. Annually this chairman 
should report to our convention. 


‘LEARN TO LABOR AND TO WAIT.”’ 


Concerning those Hardwaremen not as yet members, 
let us not in our zeal grow impatient. Our labors are 
bearing fruit. We are one year old this month, and are 
already beginning to talk some; also to cut teeth. I am 
confident that the number of men who will decline to 
join us when adequately appealed to is infinitely small, 
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and even those when given time, will sooner or later do 
their appointed work and take their place among the dis- 
tinguished company gathered here. I cannot believe that 
that type of man is in the Hardware business, who, re- 
ceiving the benefits and profits arising from conditions 
developed and sustained by the persistent labors of this 
organization, will decline to recognize and support it. 
He may be found in some States, but not in Indiana. 
Let us spread the spirit of the convention. Let us be 
well organized; also well energized. 


DIFFERENTIATION, 


It has been said that the difference in men is not so 
much in physical power or intellectual capacity as it is 
a difference in energy. We have all the elements right 
here to make our Indiana association as forceful and 
well advanced as any State in the Union. Why not? 
Has Michigan or Minnesota or Iowa or Illinois any bet- 
ter men than we? They have not. Let us foster the 
esprit de corps of the Old Guard, and when the mists shall 
lift from the morn of our endeavor we shall see the sun 
of Austerlitz. If I interpret correctly the mind of this 
convention it is that we, as associated Hardwaremen, 
stand squarely on the declared principle that any manu- 
facturer or jobber who sells direct to the consumer is a 
trespasser on retail territory, commits an unfriendly act 
and therefore merits fom us unalterable opposition. 
There may be three exceptions: First, the United States 
Government; second, the railways; third, manufacturers 
whose purchases enter into their products. 


THE HARDWAREMAN’S PRESERVE. 


But aside from these consumers there are scores of 
manufacturers whose purchases are for operating uses 
only. Peddlers, contractors, the passing citizen who 
wants 2 Lawn Mower, a Gun, or 50 feet of Hose—all 
these should invariably be referred to the Hardwareman. 
It is not the custom of other jobbers to sell at retail. 
This is true of wholesale grocers, wholesale druggists, 
wholesale boots and shoes, wholesale hats, and caps, 
wholesale Stoves and Tinware, wholesale Crockery and 
Queensware, wholesale Saddlery and Harness, whole- 
sale millinery and even the wholesale liquor men are 
blameless in this respect. Why, therefore, the Hardware 
jobber should so violently, brazenly, openly outrage 
commercial etiquette is not perfectly explained, even on 
the theory of inborn human greed. If a jobber in any 
line desires to enter the retail trade and buys or rents 
in the retail district, assumes the leaks and expenses of 
the retail establishment, sells to his retail store at job- 
bing figures and in turn retails the goods at normal 
prices, the case against him is reduced to the minimum. 
But when a jebber of Hardware retails goods out of his 
jobbing stock, using no help save that which executes 
his jobbing orders, and in some instances even selling 
the goods at prices below those quoted legitimate Hard- 
waremen, this becomes an offense that cannot be con- 
doned. It raises a contention that can never terminate, 
save in removing the evil, or death’s weary struggle. 


AN EXAMPLE, 


Lieutenant Schwatka, commanding a Government ex- 
ploring party to Alaska some years ago, in his book re- 
lates this incident: A large bear was found partially 
mired in a swamp. He was attacked by mosquitoes, 
and because of their numbers and ferocity the bear was 
killed. This is given as authentic. I do not wish to be 
discourteous and refer to dignified corporations as bears, 
nor will I accept the mosquito as an emblem of the 
Hardwaremen, but I would point distinctly and suggest 
that in a unity of purpose and concert of action we have 
all the power necessary for defense and the establish- 
ment of right relations. 


THE BRIGHT FUTURE. 


We stand in the open door of a new century. The 
wonderful development of material forces during the 
nineteenth stagger the mind. The suggestions of im- 
provement during the twentieth collapse the imagina- 
tion. But our advancement is gravely faulty unless cor- 
responding betterment is shown in commercial ethics. 
The declaration that might makes right as a theory has 
few indorsements, but as an expression of man’s rela- 
tion to his fellows in practical life it has many exem- 
plars. If then there are those whe with careless, disre- 
gard ignore rational and friendly requests, we belie our 
manhood if we do less than stand ready to meet might 
with might, friendliness with friendliness, peace with 
peace. We indulge the hope that the century will still 
be young when, through the influence of our State and 
national organization. that happy condition shall appear 
in which man’s humanity to man shall make countless 
thousands glad. 

The president appointed the following committee to 
recommend candidates for president, vice-president and 
secretary: E. M. Bush, Evansville; C. B. Frame, North 
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Manchester; C. A. Ellis, Carlisle; J. C. Shanklin, Frank- 
fort; J. C. Comstock, Thorntown. 

A motion was made and carried to have Mr. Lewis’ 
address printed in pamphlet form, and sent to every 
dealer throughout the State. Some objection was made 
on account of the cost of publishing and distributing, 
and it was suggested that the speech be printed and cir- 
culated at the same time with other matter, and this 
was agreed upon. 

G. W. Landon of Kokomo, who was to have read a 
paper before the association, was unable to be present. 


Mutual Fire Insurance. 

A discussion was taken up in regard to fire insur- 
ance, and whether it would be advisable for the mem- 
bers of the association to organize a mutual insurance 
company. 

Secretary Corey said that this matter was being 
taken up by other associations, and was proving a great 
success. On vote it was ascertained tha. the number of 
members who had sustained losses by fire was 24; loss 
in the last five years, 13; losses in excess of $1000, 6; 
losses in excess of $2000, 4. 

‘rhe secretary further stated that in Minnesota the 
lumbermen had an insurance organization, which was 
successful and that the Hardwaremen ought to suc- 
ceed better as their stock was conceded to be desirable 
as a risk, and was generally located in the best build- 
ings. 

Mr. Comstock said that there are many stringent 
laws in regard to insurance which would make it very 
difficult to organize a company ia this State. 

Mr. Sibley said that he had been informed that it was 
necessary to have $100,000 in premiums on deposit be- 
fore a charter could be had in Indiana. It was a ques- 
tion in his mind whether the members are not trying to 
accomplish with the insurance agent what the jobber is 
trying to accomplish with the Hardware dealer. 

Mr. Shidler read a communication from an insur- 
ance man in the city of South Bend giving a section of 
the insurance law and stating the difticulties in the way 
of organizing a mutual company. 

H. P. Townley suggested that the matter be referred 
to a committee to report later the advisabil-ty of the 
scheme. 

Mr. Comstock stated that he had some experience in 
that line, that the laws were very favorable to foreign 
companies and not so to home companies, that an ef- 
fort had been made on the part of a mutual company 
from his section to change the laws, but that the Na- 
tional Board of Chicago simply gobbled up all the bills 
that favored home insurance, and that insurance com- 
panies were more of a trust than the iron industry. 

Mr. Steinick said that his experience had been simi- 
lar to Mr. Comstock’s; also that since they had put in a 
system of water works in his town the insurance rates 
were higher than formerly. 

A motion was made, and carried, that the committee 
look into the insurance question and be empowered 
to employ legal counsel at the expense of the associa- 
tion. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


After the reading of the treasurer’s report Mr. Bush 
moved that the secretary of the association be allowed 
a salary of $150 a year and that the association pay 
his traveling expenses when soliciting new members, 
subject to the approval of the Executive Committee. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 

Fred. H. Cozzens, secretary of the Interstate Asso- 
ciation, then delivered a very able address on the cata- 
logue house question. 

The secretary read some correspondence presented 
by Lang & Co. of Mishawaka with one of the manu- 
facturers in regard to selling goods direct to a consumer. 

Several other cases of similar character were men- 
tioned, and a motion was made that these should be 
presented to the secretary in written form, he to for- 
ward them to the secretary of the Interstate Associa- 
tion to be brought before their meeting on March 6, 
which was duly seconded and carried. 
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Election of Officers. 

The Committee on Nominations presented the fol- 
lowing names for election to office: President, W. P. 
Lewis, New Albany; vice-president, James Fulton, Port- 
land; secretary and treasurer, M. L. Corey, Argus. 
These gentlemen were duly declared elected by acclama- 
tion. 

Mr. Lewis made a speech thanking the association 
for the honor conferred and assuring them of his de- 
sire to make the work entirely successful, and asking 
the co-operation of all the members. 

I. A. Sibley of South Bend and W. P. Lewis of New 
Albany were elected delegates to the meeting of the 
Interstate Association to be held in March, and W. H. 
Weed of Vincennes and M. L. Corey of Argos were 
elected alternates. 

The association tendered a vote of thanks to the 
jobbers of the city for their entertainment and also 
to the retiring president and vice-president for their 
very valuable services during the past yeaf. 

W. H. Weed, the retiring president, made a speech 
thanking the association and offering his best wishes 
for the association as well as his successor. 

An invitation was extended to all who desired to 








W. H. WEED, Ex-President. 


subscribe for honorary membership in the Interstate 
Association, the funds so raised being appropriated to 
the expenses of that association, as their revenue was 
insufficient. The following members subscribed $5 each: 
J. L. Fulton, I. A. Sibley, Bush Hardware Company, 
Lewis & Creed. 

A motion was made that the next meeting be held 
in Indianapolis and that the rules be suspended so that 
the time of the next meeting may be fixed as it may 
appear best, and was carried. 

The secretary was instructed to combine the report 
of the Interstate Association and Mr. Lewis’ speech and 
compile the same in pamphlet form with the assistance 
of the Executive Committee, to be printed in March 
after the meeting of the Interstate Association. 

It was proposed to divide the State up in Congres- 
sional districts for the purpose of facilitating the work 
of the association, but after some discussion this was 
declared impracticable. 

The Auditing Committee reported that they had ex- 
arined the report of the secretary and treasurer and 
found it correct. 

On motion it was decided to have three-day meetings 
hereafter, and the Executive Committee were instructed 
to arrange the programme accordingly, after which it 
was moved and seconded that all unfinished business be 
referred to the Executive Committee with full power to 
act. The meeting then adjourned. 

Executive Committee Session. 

The Executive Committee, consisting of Messrs. 

Weed, Bush, Sibley, Lewis and Corey, held an extra 
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session on Thursday morning. It was decided that the 
treasurer should give a bond of $1000. It was also re- 
solved that in the future the association as a body will 
not accept entertainments from any association where 
there is any expense attached. The secretary was in- 
structed to tender a vote of thanks to the jobbers’ and 
manufacturers’ associations of Indianapolis for their 
hospitable entertainment on Tuesday evening. A reso- 
lution was passed making it essential that manufac. 
turers who desire the support of the retail dealer have 
some distinguishing mark upon their product whereby 
these goods can be traced. Much other business of a 
private nature was transacted and plans for the future 
outlined whereby the association would be bettered, 
after which the committee adjourned subject to the call 
of the president. 
THE BANQUET. 

On Tuesday evening the members of the association 
were tendered a banquet by the manufacturers and job- 
bers of the city at the Columbia Club. The hall was 
tastefully decorated and the occasion was a most en- 
joyable cne. The following Indianapolis houses united 
in the invitation to the visiting merchants: 


American Buncher Company. Janesville Machine Company. 


ik. C. Atkins & Co. Kelly Axe Mfg. Company. 

Aultman, Miller & Co. A. Kiefer Drug Company. 

W. B. Barry Saw & Supply Knight & Jillson Company. 
Company. T. B. Laycock Mfg. Company. 


A. Burdsal Company. Layman & Carey Company. 
Capital Paper Company. McCormick Harvesting Ma- 
Central Rubber & Supply Com- chine Company. 

pany Charles Mayer & Co. 
Chandler & Taylor. Milwaukee Harvester Com- 


Comstock & Coonse. pany. 
H. T. Conde Implement Com Ewald Over. 

pany. Parry Mfg. Company. 
John Deere & Co. Chas. D. Pearson & Co. 


Deering Harvester Company 


Jee Daniel Stewart Company. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Tanner & Sullivan. 
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Hide, Leather & Belting Com Taylor & Smith. 

pany. Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Com 
Holliday & Wyon. pany. 
W. J. Holliday & Co. Udell Works. 


Hollweg & Reese. 
Home Stove Company 


Union Selling Company. 
Van Camp Hardware & Iron 


Indianapolis Hardware Com Company. 
pany. : : Vonnegut Hardware Company. 
Indianapolis Saddlery Com Warder, Bushnell & Glessner 
pany. Company. 


Indianapolis Stove Company. 

The Hon. John B. Cockrum acted as toastmaster. 
Responses were made to the following toasts: “ Indian- 
apolis as a Jobbing Center,” I. S. Gordon; “ Indiana as 
a Manufacturing State,” D. M. Parry; “ Our Friends the 
Dealers,” Senator James T. Layman; “ Our Friends the 
Jobbers,” W. H. Weed; “ Our Association,” I. A. Sibley; 
“Our State,” Hon. John L. Griffiths. 

D. M. Parry of the Parry Mfg. Company made the 
following address on “Indiana as a Manufacturing 
State :” 

As a rule I know it is well to repeat after your toast- 
master the subject to be talked about, and never again 
touch on or gét near the toast. I propose, at the risk 
of becoming a little tedious, to at least touch upon this 
subject. 

The facts respecting our Indiana manufacturing in- 
dustries are not generally known, ‘in fact hardly known 
at all. 

The annual output of Indiana manufacturers in 1890 
Was over $226,000,000, and for 1900 was estimated at 
over $300,000,000, second only to the agricultural produc- 
tions of the State. 

Prior to 1840 very little or no manufacturing was 
done in Indiana; 1850 saw only about 14,000 people 
engaged in factories. To-day over 200,000 pepole are 
employed, and draw wages amounting to something 
like $120,000,000 yearly. These facts are as startling as 
they are true. 

What is the cause of this condition ? It is largely 
our close proximity to raw materials of the very best 
qualities in almost limitless quantities. In no place on 
earth can be found better woods, stone, clays, coal, oils, 
natural gas. These all go toward making our manufac- 
turing what it is to-day. They would not, however, 
make our manufacturing possible without the proper 
transportation facilities. Look at a railroad map of our 
State. It much resembles a spider’s web: not because 
the manufacturer is caught within its meshes, but be- 
cause of the thousand and more ways in which the lines 
of railroad cross Indiana and connect with the world be- 
yond our State borders, giving us direct and quick con- 
nection with our cuctomers. 

Indianapolis is the center of 9000 miles of railroad 
within the State, and is almost the exact center of popu- 
lation of the United States. With such conditions what 
may we reasonably expect from the future ? Indiana 
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has the natural and geographical conditions to be the 
workshop of the world and, I believe, within the century 
to be the capital of the United States. 

Only 80 years ago, where the great, flourishing city 
of Indianapolis now stands, was a wild, uninhabited 
forest. What will your capital city be in 80 years more? 
Who can tell ? My idea is that the wildest dreams will be 
outdone, so great will be its growth and development 
brought about by the growth of manufacturing and 
transportation facilities. 

The effect of factories on State and town is one of 
the greatest concern. They employ and furnish the peo- 
ple who consume the products of the farmer and the 
merchant. They reach out and bring from afar the 
money which they put into circulation. 

In Connersville, a town with which I am well ac- 
quainted, a town of 6000 people, nearly $1,000,000 are 
yearly paid out for labor, every dollar of which is put 
into circulation, paying the butcher, who buys the farm- 
er’s stock; paying the baker, who uses the farmer’s 
wheat; paying the candlestick maker, which embraces 
the merchants, contractors and all who have commodi- 
ties for sale. We advance the value of your real estate 
by creating a demand for homes. We advance the value 
of whatever you have to sell by bringing in the people 
to consume and with money to buy. 

Are such conditions worth fostering and taking care 
of ? Just now it appears to be the popular thing to cry 
against the manufacturer, to try to excite and exag- 
gerate the differences between labor and capital. This 
is, 1 am happy to say, as a rule done through either ig- 
norance, politics or the professional agitator, who knows 
he must do something, or the real workingman will not 
contribute to his support. 

During my life as a large employer of men I have 
never known of an instance where the employer or cap- 
ital has asked the advantage of labor or the employee. 
Manufacturing should be protected and fostered by the 
best laws possible. By nature I am opposed to trusts. 
I suppose we are all that way unless we are interested, 
and when interested we don’t call it a trust, but it is 
the other fellow who has the trust. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


The Monarch Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, distrib- 
uted circulars of their Whittington Woven Wire Farm 
and Railroad Fencing. 

Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Company, South Milwaukee, 
Wis., represented by L. A. Zeller, had an attractive 
display of their well-known specialties. 

Estate of P. D. Beckwith, Dowagiac, Mich., showed 
a handsome line of Round Oak Stoves, in charge of W. 
Tl. Leckie. 

The Art Stove Company, Detroit, Mich., exhibited 
their line, in charge of C. E. Ireland. 

The Gem City Stove Company, Dayton, Ohio, W. A. 
Rowand representative, showed their line of Clermont 
Success and Perfect Cooking Stoves and Ranges. 

Abram Cox Stove Company, Chicago, Ill, through 
their representative, John C. Frame, distributed several 
interesting novelties. 

A. L. Sykes, representing the Union Selling Com- 
pany, distributers for the Standard Rope & Twine Com- 
pany’s mills, was kept busy distributing the invitations 
to the banquet on Tuesday evening. Much of the suc- 
cess of this affair was due to his efforts, and he de- 
signed the beautiful menu card. 

BE. C. Atkins & Co. of Indianapolis aistributed hand- 
some badges to each member; also a souvenir in the 
shape of a miniature Cross Cut suspending a four-leaf 
clover with the addresses of their four branches en- 
graved thereon. This firm were well represented by H. 
C. Atkins, S. C. Gardner, BE. W. Clark and F. Wells. 

W. B. Barry Saw & Supply Company, Indianapolis, 
were represented by H. M. Glossbrenner. 

Among those in attendance at the convention were 
Cc. E. Swain, representing Chandler & Taylor; G. W. 
Coonse of Comstock & Coonse, W. F. Singer of Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., Geo. Alig and W. W. Clayton of 
the Home Stove Company: P. M. Hildebrand, C. Wayne 
and A. W. Rose of the Indianapolis Hardware Com- 
pany, I. 8. Gordon and E. A. Hendrickson of the Indian- 
apolis Saddlery Company, W. J. Brown of Indianapolis 
Stove Company, Jas. P. Kelly of the Kelly Axe Mfg. 
Company, T. B. Laycock of T. B. Laycock Mfg. Com- 
pany, J. T. Layman and §. C. Carey of Layman & Carey 
Jompany, Ewald Over, D. M. Parry of the Parry 
Mfg. Company, R. L. Dorsey of Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. 
Company, A. W. Cobb of Udell Works: C. Van Camp, 
A. BE. Caldwell, Riley Hunt, H. Lockmiller, R. Van 
Camp, Joseph Beck, E. H. Albright, Geo. Drury, W. B. 
Somes, 8. G. Van Camp, W. F. Fugate. Jas. T. Ander- 
son, H. C. Thompson and T. A. Horan of Van Camp 
Hardware & Iron Company, George Vonnegut of Vonne- 
gut Hardware Company, C. W. Mayer of Crucible Steel 
Company, and many others. 
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Third Annual Meeting of the Missouri Retail 
Stove and Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


HE Missouri Retail Stove and Hardware Dealers’ 
Association held their third annual meeting at 
Kansas City last week. The attendance was disappoint- 
ing, as the association had made excellent progress in 
increasing its membership during the year, the secre- 
tary’s records showing a growth of 33 1-3 per cent. The 
meeting at St. Louis last year had been so large, and the 
interest then shown was so great, that the officers ex- 
pected to see an imposing array of dealers this year 
at Kansas City. But the dealers in the northwestern 
part of the State, who were expected to turn out in 
force, failed to take the necessary interest. Although 
the attendance was not large, it was of a representative 
character, members being present from all sections of 
Missouri, the city of St. Louis sending a strong delega- 
tion. What they lacked in numbers they made up in 
zeal and in devotion to the work of organization. The 
sessions were held in the clubroom of the Coates House, 
which was an excellent arrangement, as that hotel was 
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at once the official headquarters and the meeting place. 

The officers present were as follows: President, P. E. 

Harney of Joplin; vice-president, B. F. Naylor of Mar- 

shall; secretary and treasurer, E. Thomas of Trenton; 

Executive Committee, J. W. Poland of Carrollton, W. T. 

Shoop of Richmond and F. A. Kansteiner of St. Louis. 
The following old members were present: 


Old Members Present. 


Wm. Potts, Salisbury. 

W. & W. J. Rumpel, Weston. 
G. A. Pauly, St. Louis. 

H. C. Bethany, Bethany. 
Stilwell & Von Art, Carrollton. 
W. T. Shoop, Richmond. 
Wm. Sodemann, Concordia. 
Walker & Eberts, Plattsburg. 


A. Steinmyer, St. Louis. 

P. E. Harney, Joplin. 

A. E. Geischwinder, St. Louis. 
C. M. Key, Kansas City. 

W. M. Trimble, Liberty. 

FE. A. Demeter, Macon. 
Nauerth & Quisenberg, Slater. 
M. C. Post, Brookfield. 


Louis Hering, Jr., Blackburn. B. F. Naylor, Marshall. 
I’. A. Kansteiner, St. Louis. F. Smith, Butler. 
F. P. Haus, St. Louis. Kf. Thomas, Trenton. 


Ii. Wachter & Son, St. Louis. J. M. Kenyon, Maitland. 
J. W. Poland, Carrollton. Al. Dudfield, Lathrop. 


New Members : 


W. W. Brinkley & Son, Car- A. M. Hueke Hardware Com- 
thage. pany, Kansas City. 

J. K. Staples & Son, Nelson. Blankley & Warnock, Kansas 

R. D. Mize, Independence. City. 

Lawrence Hardware Company, W. C. Roberson, Kansas City. 
Gallatin. C. H. Green, St. Louis. 

J. W. Hunt, Kansas City. George R. Plowman, St. Louis. 

A. L. Neins, Winston. EF. Stoeltzing, Kansas City. 

John Derry & Son, Kansas Dudfield & Klepper, Lathrop. 


City. James A, Massa, Kansas City. 
Jas. Redheffer Company, Kan- Zahner & Battell, Kansas City. 
sas City. G. W. Lowere, Kansas City. 

B. H. Brink, Kansas City. Otto Knapp, Kansas City. 
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Cc. Knapp & Co., Kansas City. 
Stoeltzing Stove & Hardware 
Company, Kansas City. 
Burnett & McVey, Kansas 
City. 
D. Baird, Kansas City. 
G. Siess & Son, Kansas 
City. 
A. L. Nims, Winston. 


OPENING SESSION. 


Ss 


President Harney called the meeting to order at 11 
o’clock on Tuesday morning, and proceeded to welcome 
the members, as follows: 


President Harney’s Address, 


I greet you at this, the third annual meeting of this 
association, and am glad to see so many of the members 
present. What I have to say to this convention will 
be very limited, although during the past year there 
have been quite a few problems before your officers, 
such as will be brought up by the secretary and in exec- 
utive session. 

The membership has not increased as I would have 
liked to have seen it, which to a large extent may be 
accounted for from the fact that there having been good 
crops, and a general period of fair business, dealers 
have been so busy that the association work has not re- 
ceived the attention it should. When business drops 
back to a normal condition there will be more interest 
manifested, and dealers will find it more necessary to 
protect themselves by and through the association than 
they have in the two years just past. 


INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION. 


At our last convention a committee was appointed 
to go to Chicago for the purpose of attending the Inter- 
state Association, with power to act. Of this association 
Fred. H. Cozzens of Detroit is secretary, who is now 
here and will talk to the members later and explain 
to you the benefits which we expect to derive from the 
Interstate Association. Mr. Poland, chairman of that 
committee, reports to me that the committee had thought 
it advisable to join the Interstate Association, which 
association is now composed of the following States: 
Michigan, Indiana, Lllinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and Kentucky, and it has 
probably been joined by the State of Ohio, making a 
total of ten States. It is my opinion that the greatest 
benefits to our association will come through an inter- 
state or national organization, which will be large and 
powerful enough to take up and handle our grievances, 
such grievances as the trade always has, and adjust 
them more satisfactorily than they could be adjusted 
by any local or even State association. 


LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


3ut I would further state to this convention that in 
order to have a strong interstate association it is first 
necessary that there should be strong local and State 
organizations, because interstate and national organiza- 
tious depend upon the local and State organizations for 
their strength. 

I would further urge upon all the members of this 
association local organization in all cities or in each 
county. While I recognize the fact that there can be 
no such thing as fixing prices, it would give us an op- 
portunity to meet from time to time the fellow across 
the street and find out what a good fellow he is; that he 
is not near so bad as we thought he was, and find many 
times we can save one or the other many dollars. 

I would suggest that you all try this and see if you 
will not be greatly benefited by being good friends, al- 
though you be competitors. We have tried it a little down 
our way and we find it so satisfactory that I would be 
very much pleased to have you try it. In fact, I believe 
that if you all tried it once, for just one year, you would 
be so well satisfied that you would keep it up always. 

Allow me to thank you and the members of the com- 
mittees and the secretary for the kind assistance always 
extended to me as president of this association. In con- 
clusion, I desire to say, as your previous president, Mr. 
Poland said, that it be an unwritten law that no presi- 
cent should succeed himself. I trust this convention 
may be so conducted as to conduce to the benefits of the 
association, and while we hope to increase our social ac- 
quaintance and good will we should in no sense subor- 
dinate the business of the convention to having a good 
time. 


On motion of G. A. Pauly of St. Louis the president’s 
address was ordered spread upon the minutes. 

Secretary-Treasurer Thomas read his report relative 
to the secretary’s and treasurer’s work, as follows: 
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Secretary-Treasurer’s Report. 


In making this, my second annual report, I shall make 
a brief statement of the condition of our association. 
In my last report the membership was 96, being at that 
time a gain of 32 over the membership at St. Louis at our 
first meeting. At this writing our membership has in- 
creased from 96 to 127, a gain of 31. I cannot say that 
this is a satisfactory showing; on the other hand, it is 
not. There may be sufficient reasons for the slow growth 
of this association, which is organized exclusively for the 
general welfare of every retail dealer in the State, even 
though he be not a member. The benefits of our organi- 
zation, if any there be, will, like the rain, fall upon the 
just as well as the unjust. The question is, how many 

















FREDERICK NEUDORFYF, Secretary. 


of the Hardware dealers of the State of Missouri are 
willing to let a few of their brother dealers get out and 
do work that, if it proves beneficial to one, proves the 
same to all? Truly, there are many Missourians among 
the Hardware dealers of the State, but how are you go- 
ing to “shoe ’em?” 

I have given the matter considerable thought and have 
come to the conclusion that a State organizer should be 
put in the field and that he should make a personal ap- 
peal to each dealer who is not a member. A great many 
expect to join, and will join “at some convenient time” 
or “as soon as the association is proven to be a success.” 
It reminds me of the parental injunction to the youngster 
to “not go near the water until you learn to swim.” 

I have mailed about 700 circular letters, 500 copies of 
our programmes and copies of our proceedings at St. 
Louis, besides quite a number of personal letters. 

There has been only one grievance filed with your 
secretary, and that was promptly taken up by your 
Grievance Committee and disposed of in a satisfactory 
manner, I suppose, as I have heard nothing that would 
indicate the contrary. 

Fred. H. Cozzens of Detroit. secretary of the Inter- 
state Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, is present 
with us to-day and will be able to give you a full account 
of that association, which was organized since our last 
meeting, end of which we are a member. 

In couclusion I wish to return to the association my 
many thanks for the honor conferred upon me as your 
secretary and treasurer, and while I do not wish to 
shirk any of the responsibilities or duties of the associa- 
tion yet I will ask to be relieved from further duty as 
your secretary and treasurer, assuring you that I will 
continue to take the greatest interest in the future of 
this association and will be glad to assist in whatsoever 
way I can to make it a grand success. : 

The following is an abstract of the receipts and ex- 
penditures since my last report: 

RECEIPTS 
ebruary 20, 1900, cash on hand : $149.60 
ebruary 17, 1901, dues paid to date ; 96.00 
ebr 17, 1901, membership fees received. . pik 93.00 


Total : . $338.60 


FE. Thomas, for services as secretary and treasurer..... $50.00 
Stenographer : ‘ . 25.00 
Stationery, &e = : 25.50 
Postage — ; ee 20.00 
Dues to Interstate Association 46.00 
Traveling expenses of Executive Committee . 116.95 
Cash on hand ‘ , : 55.15 


Total ; ‘ ve , : enn s eo 
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The report was ordered to be received and filed, on 
motion of Mr. Pauly. 


How to Increase the Membership. 

Fred. H. Cozzens, secretary of the Michigan Hardware 
Association, gave a statement of the experience of that 
organization in endeavoring to work up a membership. 
They first tried to solicit new members by mail, but it 
yielded scanty returns. Last year they hired an or- 
ganizer and sent him out to visit the trade, forwarding 
a letter in advance of his call to each dealer he visited, 
explaining the objects of the association. In 60 days 
the canvasser added 130 to the membership. He was 
paid $2 out of the $3 he received from each one. The 
dues are now $4 instead of $3. This year they will send 
out another man to continue the work thus begun. It 
cannot be done effectively in any other way than by per- 
sonal solicitation and explanation. The association can 
well afford to pay out the greater part of the dues re- 
ceived from new members in carrying on such work, as 
the dues are in following years a permanent source of 
income. 

The report of committees were laid over to be read 
and considered in executive session. 

Fred. P. Haus and Fred. A. Spielman, both of St. 
Louis, were appointed to assist the secretary in taking 
applications for membership and receipting for dues. 

The convention adjourned on motion of A. F. Geisch- 
winder of St. Louis. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The convention met in executive session with Louis 
Hering, Jr., of Blackburn as sergeant-at-arms. 

Fred. H. Cozzens, of Detroit, Mich., secretary of both 
the Interstate Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association 
and the Michigan Hardware Association, read the fol- 
lowing paper, entitled “‘ How Can Membership ina Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association be Made so Popular that all 
Dealers will Desire to Become Members?” 


Fred. H. Cozzens’ Address. 


When, some weeks ago, I accepted the kind invita- 
tion of your secretary to talk to the delegates of this 
convention, I had no thought that he was going to 
present me with so portentous a title, and, large as it 
looks at first glance, I am free to admit that the more I 





FRED. H. COZZENS. 


study the subject the more I find “ already out,” about 
it, as our German friends are wont to say. . 

I have, therefore, taken the liberty of interpreting 
this title to suit my abilities to talk on the question 
of the plans and manner of conducting an association, 
so that membership shall be made as desirable as 
possible. 

It is a fact which is lamentably true that a great 
many merchants have little interest in anything beyond 
their own store doors. This, I think, is more generally 
true of the merchants of the larger cities than of the 
smaller ones, for the demands upon the time of a city 
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merchant are usually greater than those of a merchant 
in a less populous district, and the country merchant has 
therefore more time for reading, reflection and a study 
of the conditions which surround him than his city 
brother. Further than that, as a rule, competition is 
not as keen in the country among merchants as it is 
in the larger places. Because of these things it is gen- 
erally easier to interest merchants away from great 
centers of population than it is in those centers them- 
selves. 
THE FIRST QUESTION 

which meets the seeker after members in such en 
organization as the Michigan or any other retail Stove 
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HARNEY, Ex-President 


and Hardware dealers’ association is invariably the 
same: “ What benefit will a membership in that organi- 
zation be to me?” and the question is, after all, an 
eminently proper one for a man to ask, and one which 
should be, and generally must be, answered to his 
satisfaction before he will join hands with his fellow 
merchants in building up a strong organization to 
protect their mutual interests. 


SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL PRIVILEGES. 
In the first place, I think it will be generally ad- 


mitted by those who have had any great experience 
in association work that the social and educational 


privileges of the organization are alone worth many 
times their cost. To be able to meet with 50, 75, 100 
or more of men in the same line of business once a year, 
to hear papers read, and the discussions which follow 
on topics of every day practical interest, to receive and 
to impart information in regard to the conduct of your 
affairs which others may have been years in accumu- 
lating, and generally to have fraternal fellowship with 
your brother merchants is alone a valuable privilege 
which must be enjoyed to be understood. 


DOLLARS AND CENTS. 


There are, however, many business men who do not 
appreciate the social benefits of an organization, nor 
the benefits which arise from an interchange of ideas 
with those of similar trade elsewhere, and to these some 
practical dollars and cents answer must be given if 
they are to be interested. 

One of the most important benefits which arises 
from co-operative effort along Hardware association 
lines is the healthful restraint which the mere existence 
of such an organization has upon the jobber and the 
manufacturer who is inclined to ignore the regular 
dealer when he sees an order a little larger than the 
ordinary, and who sells direct to the consumer, in con- 
sequence, and that restraint of course means just as 
many more dollars profit each year to the retailer. 

AN EXAMPLE OF MERCANTILE PIRACY. 

A case which happened in my experience as secre 
tary of the Michigan Retail Hardware Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation illustrates so well why an individual dealer can- 
not control this sort of mercantile piracy, which, how- 
ever, can be controlled with almost perfect certainty 
by an organization such as you gentlemen represent, 
occurred in a town not far from Detroit, and was as 
follows: 

Some fifteen years ago a well-known jobbing house 
in the city of Detroit sold two brothers a stock of 
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Hardware. From that time until about a year ago they 
bought very little Hardware outside of this particular 
house. Last summer a contractor came from New York 
to superintend the putting up of a sugar mill at that 
town, and of course bought Hardware in large quan- 
tities. Instead of buying his Hardware from the local 
dealers, of whom there were three in the town in ques- 
tion, he came to Detroit and placed his orders directly 
with the jobber, and the orders were filled at prices 
probably less than those quoted the regular trade. 
The local dealers, and particularly the one in question, 
felt the injustice of this keenly, and yet they realized 
that there were not dealers in sufficient quantities to be 
able to meet the conditions as they then existed, and, 
although they deplored the circumstance greatly, the 
matter did not go beyond the usual complaint to the 
traveling salesman regarding the matter. Finally, how- 
ever, among a few odds and ends which the contractor 
ordered from these dealers was a half keg of 4-inch 
railroad spikes, an odd size, which no Hardware dealer 
would carry in stock. This order was placed with their 
jobber in the usual way. He declined it, with a state- 
ment that he never broke a keg of spikes for any one. 
On the same train which conveyed the shipment with 
the keg of spikes to the town where they were located 
was a shipment of tinware and kitchen utensils to the 
contractor in question, from the self same jobber, among 
which were the following items: one galvanized iron 
pail, one wash board, one frying pan, and numerous 
other articles in equally small quantities. The dealer 
in question happened to be at the station when the 
goods arrived, and was very naturally indignant with 
the jobber from whom he had been buying his entire 
line of goods for 15 years, and who would not break 
a package to accommodate him, when he must have 
broken a dozen packages to accommodate the con- 
tractor in question, and the next time the traveling 
salesman of this house called upon him, he notified him 
that they were willing to buy from him, but that they 
could not if he persisted in selling consumers direct. 
The salesman reported the matter to his house, but the 
retailer never got any reply, although he ceased buying 
from the jobbing house in question. The two other 
Hardware dealers in this town both buy from this 
jobber and have not discontinued buying on account 
of this circumstance. 

The retailer in question was not at that time a 
member of our State organization, or he could have 
taken the matter up with us and we would have 
promptly brought about a more satisfactory state of 














affairs. Had the jobber been notified by our organiza- 
E. THOMAS, Ex Secretary Treasurer 
tion that some allowance must be made to the local 


customers in these cases, and this had been backed up 
by a knowledge on his part that not one of our 300 
members would have bought anything else from him if 
he did, the matter would have been adjusted satis- 
factorily as well as righteously. The local dealer is now 
a member of our organization, and it is safe to say that 
a similar incident will not again occur in this town. 


ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION Ol 
HARDWARE 


THE VALUE OF A 
ORGANIZATION, 


RETAIL 


when properly handled, to the individual member, is as 
follows: 
A certain dealer, a member of our organization, in a 
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town in Michigan, woke up one morning and found that 
a Cheap John furniture establishment, which had failed 
a number of times, had started to put in a stock of 
Hardware. The dealer waited to find out what they in- 
tended to do in the matter of selling, and found that 
they were beginning a cut price business, handling the 
cheapest wares possible and selling at ruinously low 
prices. The matter was reported to our organization, 
and, after six months’ correspondence and a number of 
personal interviews, for the party complained against 
was terribly stubborn of his “ rights,” as he called them, 
the jobbers, who had been selling them, became con- 
vinced of the fact that he was ruining the trade of those 
in that vicinity, and he discontinued selling to the cut 
price store in question. 

How much impression do you suppose that the in- 
dividual dealer could have made on this jobber under 
the circumstances ? I think you will agree with me 
that he would have made absolutely no impression 
whatever, and yet we were able to remedy that state of 
affairs with reasonable promptness through our State 
organization, as we have done in scores of similar cases 
elsewhere. 

I might multiply instances of this kind without num- 
ber, all of which prove conclusively the value of dol- 
lars and cents to any member of any well organized 
State association, but these will suffice. 


A DEPARTMENT STORE OVERTHROWN, 


We have not found in our experience in Michigan a 
case which the State organization has been unable to 
control. For example, we had a case, a cut price de- 
partment store in a certain Michigan town, which has 
veen on our books for nearly two years. We uave abso- 
lutely shut off the sources of this man’s supply in Mich- 
igan, every jobber and manufacturer agreeing not to sell 
him, and living up to their agreements. Ww hat followed ? 
The dealer in question, an enterprising sort of fellow, 
simply laughed in his sleeve, and placed his orders in 
Chicago, Buffalo, and other places. Then it was that 
our membership in the Interstate Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association became valuable. The case was 
turned over to the Interstate, and that organization was 
requested to take the matter up with the jobbers in all 
the States surrounding Michigan, which was done at 
once. To-day every jobber of consequence within 500 
miles of the party in question, and many of them from 
1000 miles off, have agreed not to sell this man any more 
goods. The result has been that, although he occasion- 
ally gets some goods, he has been obliged to change his 
brands and lines so often that he is rapidly losing what 
Hardware trade he possessed, and yet the 

INTERSTATE RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
is still in its infancy. Very few merchants have any 
idea of the intricate detail involved in carrying on cor- 
respondence of this kind. There are to-day in the 
United States about 22,000 manufacturers and wholesale 
dealers in Hardware. To be effective, the Interstate 
xetail Hardware Dealers’ Association must be in rea- 
sonably close touch with every one of these institu- 
tions. 

A WORD ABOUT NEXT YEAR’S CONVENTIONS. 


I am sure that the various States that make up the 
Interstate will find it to their advantage to have a rep- 
resentative of the Interstate at their annual gather- 
ings. This cannot be accomplished until the dates of 
those gatherings are arranged consecutively and not 
simultaneously, as most of them are at present. For ex- 
ample, Lllinois, Missouri and Indiana held their con- 
ventions on practically the same date, lowa a week be- 
fore, Wisconsin a week before that, and others at dif- 
ferent dates. 1 think you will find it favorable to leave 
the date of your next convention open, to be filled in af- 
ter conference with the Interstate secretary. I trust 
you will act on this suggestion. 


MEMBERSHIP MUST BE MADE PROFITABLE. 


In conclusion, I wish to say that the only way a mem- 
bership in any organization can be made so popular as 
to become desirable is to make it profitable, and it can 
be made profitable along the lines indicated above, pro- 
vided the members are willing to be patient and not ex- 
pect the secretary and the Executive Committee to make 
the world over in 24 hours or 24 days, or 24 weeks, for 
that matter. The evils which you seek to remedy have 
been many, many years in forming and are deeply 
rooted in a large number of cases. With the proper ap- 
plication of energy, tact and the occasional showing of 
the teeth at proper times a large number of these condi- 
tions can be successfully remedied, but it is well to note 
just here that the only reason that makes this possibie 
is the fact that the offending jobbers and manufactur- 
ers must be made to realize that if they do not comply 
with the reasonable demands of the association they 
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are going to absolutely lose the trade of the members of 
this association. I cannot impress upon you too strong- 
ly the fact that this condition is the keystone of the 
arch of success in organization matters, and the in- 
fluence of your State organization along these lines, 
coupled with the influence of the Interstate, will, in 
the course of a very few years, render your associa- 
tion absolutely impregnable, and will insure it a prompt 
courtesy and thoughtful hearing whenever it seeks to 
step in and right some wrong. 
JUST AND REASONABLE DEMANDS. 


It is well to bear in mind, however, that all its de- 
mands must be just and reasonuble if it is going to suc- 
ceed permanently. This is an age of organization. The 
laboring man has been the first to realize the truth of 
this, and the great network of labor organizations, 
which are so prominently identified with our large cities, 
is a striking demonstration of the truth of this state- 
ment. Individually the wage earner has been in a fair 
way to be crushed out in his struggle for shorter hours 
and better pay. Collectively and through his trade or- 
ganization, acting in conjunction with the federations of 
labor in the various parts of the States, the compara- 
tively insignificant factor of a single workingman has 
become a power which dares enter the lists with some 
of the greatest aggregations of capital in the United 
States, and which frequently holds its own successfully 
with them. 

Many of these titanic contests have been failures 
simply because the demands of the laboring man have 
been unreasonable and because they have been led by 
self seeking agitators, but others have been signally suc- 
cessful. Taken as a whole, however, the influence of 
the labor organizations in the interests of the working- 
man cannot be overestimated. Equally beneficial have 
been the results of intelligent combinations of capital, 
with which you are all familiar. 


MUCH DEPENDS ON THE INDIVIDUAL. 


There is no earthly reason that I know of why or- 
ganizations of merchants should not be many times 
more successful than organizations of wage earners, 
because the material entering into the organization is 
infinitely better as a rule and the men who form it are 
generally men of influence and standing in their com- 
munity. The retail merchant has been slow to learn the 
lesson of the necessity of co-operation with his fellows, 
but he is learning it rapidly and is coming in on the 
home stretch in good shape. The capabilities for good 
through the organization processes are almost limitless, 
but the results must depend entirely upon the indi- 
vidual members of the organization in question. In 
Michigan we have, besides the State Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association, a State organization of merchants 
and a State grocers’ organization, and these organiza- 
tions, besides taking up questions of trade interests 
such as I have enumerated above, have succeeded in 
bringing about some very substantial reforms in our 
laws which, up to the present time, have been very dis- 
advantageous to the retail merchant, especially the col- 
lection laws. 

I do not know the exact status of these things in 
Missouri, but I have no doubt that many of the laws 
have been framed of the lawyers, by the lawyers and 
for the lawyers, and that they need considerable chang- 
ing to give the retail merchant a show to collect his 
accounts. 

If information as to the working of our State Mer- 
chants’ Association in Michigan is of any value I would 
be glad to give it, but as that is not within the actual 
limits of my topic I think it would be doubtless well to 
refrain. I am sure it gives me great pleasure to meet 
your organization, and sincerely trust that in the com- 
ing years the idealistic condition suggested by the title 
of this talk will have found full realization among the 
retail Hardware merchants of the State of Missouri. 


On motion of E. Thomas a vote of thanks was given 
Mr. Cozzens. 

A number of the suggestions made by Mr. Cozzens 
were discussed and a motion authorizing the employ- 
ment of a State organizer was referred to the Executive 
Committee for consideration and report. 

Announcement was made that both H. A. Cole of 
Council Bluffs and H. G. Koenig of St. Louis, jwho 
were on the programme for addresses, would be un- 
able to be present and therefore the association would 
hold a metting of two days instead of three. 

Mr. Cozzens explained a project to take in honorary 
members of the Interstate Association on the payment 
of $5 to $25 per year. Messrs. Harney, Poland and 
Thomas announced that they would each take $5 mem- 
berships. 
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On motion of A. F. Gisciwinder of St. Louis the A Letter from Z. T. Miller. 
side as irecte »¢ i] "Pe © ittees f rae 

resident was directed to appuint three committees 0 Che secretary read a, letter from Z. T. Miller of 


four each, including one representative of Kansas City 

n each committee, to call upon the retail dealers of 
<ansas City at once and solicit them to join the asso- 
iation. The president appointed the following list: 


Committee No. 1: A. F. Gischwinder, August Stein- 
iver and F. A. Kansteiner, all of St. Louis, and M. A. 


Vengert of Kansas City. 

Committee No. 2: Ed. A. Demeter of Macon, J. M. 
<enyon, Jr., of Maitland, Al. Dudfield of Lathrop and 
ii. J. Brunner of Kansas City. 

Committee No. 3: Geo. R. Plowman, E. L. Wachter 
id F. P. House, all of St. Louis, and E. Stoltzing of 
\ansas City. 

George R. Plowman of St. Louis read the following 
cellent paper on 


The Benefit of Local Organization. 


There cannot be a doubt after a thought or two on the 
subject as to the many benefits of organization for any 
purpose. The mere definition of the word signifies so 
much. It is the act or process of forming instruments 
of action or suitable disposition of parts that are to act 
iogether in a compound body. 

The advantages of such an arrangement applied to a 
hody of individuals engaged in one line of business or 
undertaking for the accomplishment of a certain object, 
and I take it for granted that every Hardware dealer is in 
business first to better his social and financial condition 
and that of his dependents, and, if he is unselfish enough, 
seconély to accumulate a sufficiency to enable him to bet- 
ter the condition of his weaker brother when he has 
enrned the necessary means and leisure. 


ONE OF THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION 


s to enable him to more rapidly secure that necessary 
ihan he can by his individual efforts. The advantages 


of organization as compared with individual efforts are 
heyond comparison. 
The retail Hardware dealers as an organization are 


henefited in a much greater degree than some other or- 
ganizations, because their interests are identical. Their 
experience and training are learned at the same schools, 
and therefor, when either looked at from a selfish or un- 
selfish point of view, it must be apparent to any indi- 
vidual of ordinary intelligence that if there is a grievance 
organization will eradicate it, and it is the only way in 
which results are accomplished and _ satisfaction 
sured. 


as- 


SUCCESSFUL ORGANIZATION, 


It is really only in the last few years that the possi- 
ilities of organized efforts (especially in the business 

world) have been realized. We see indications of it on 
every side, and the magnitude of some undertakings 
vives us great doubts as to their successful issue, but 
where such efforts have been made in a legitimate man- 
ner, no matter how large they seem, their success is as- 
sured, and our doubts become eliminated as we grasp 
the benefits of organization and become familiar with 
ts workings. 

The pioneer who left the last settlement a few years 
avo to fird a home in this Western country; perhaps he 
came direct from the tyranny of some foreign Govern- 
ment and felt that he would like to be far from man and 
only at home with nature, and sought a home in the 
solitudes of the prairies, where there was no choice as 

location but the question of wood and water, but 
vhen he had enough leisure he longed for others to come 
from that social organization of which he was a part, 
so that he could have enjoyments and accomplish things 

it it was impossible to do individually. 


THE BENEFITS OF A LOCAL ORGANIZATION 


the individual are more of a personal nature. His re- 
ions are closer to other members, and the space is of 
lefinite character. Their meetings are oftener and 
ue things of a local nature are more familiar to them 
in to the larger or grand organization. The local 
<itherings are more frequent and the amount of infor- 
ition and social pleasure desired is beyond the imagi- 
tion of those who are not members of such a local 
canization. 
There is nothing worth having secured without ef- 
rt, and to sneceed requires the effort of each instru- 
ent of action, and there must be action in any organiza- 
n, local or general. Then each one who works for the 
neral benefit educates, benefits and informs himself, 
d time and combined efforts will beyond a doubt elimi- 
te onr present difficulties and the business of future 
iventions will be purely of a social character, and all 
® troubles of the retail Hardware dealers will be a 
ng of the past. 


J 


Bloomington, Ill., president of the Interstate Association, 
which exhaustively reported the work done by that body 
during the year. The work, however, is restricted by 
the limited financial resources of the association, which 
are expected to be considerably increased by the addi- 
tion of other States to membership and by the growth 
of the State organizations now members, 
capita payments will thus be augmented. 
The reading of the letter was listened to with deep 


whose per 


interest, and on motion of J. W. Poland it was ordered 
spread on the minutes. 
Peddlers’ License. 


The secretary read a letter from the Bridge & Beach 
Mfg. Company of St. Louis, extolling a bill recently 
introduced in the Kansas Legislature which fixes a li- 
cense of $500 a year for Lightning Rod agents or Steel 
Range peddlers, which, in fact, covers irregular dealers 
of all sorts. The money is to go into the general fund 
of the county in which the agent operates. If a peddler 
only wants to operate a week in a county he must pay 
the $500 license. He must new license in 
county. This will practically prohibit the operation of 
peddlers in the State. The letter asked the Missouri 
Hardware Dealers’ Association to endeavor to have a 
similar law enacted in Missouri. The letter was referred 
to the Executive Committee, to be reported upon at a 
subsequent session. 

The president stated that a member had asked te 
have the convention the question whether a 
dealer who is not a member of the local association in 
his town, when one exists there, should be received into 
membership in the State association. 

An animated discussion was drawn out by this ques- 
tion, in which Messrs. Plowman, Kansteiner, Stanmyer, 
Pauly and Harney participated. In the course of this 
discussion the fact was brought out that in Missouri 
only two cities have local associations—namely, St. Louis 
and St. Joseph. No conclusion was reached, as 
siderable opposition developed to a possible attempt to 
make local subordinate to the State 


get a each 


discuss 


con- 
associations asso 


ciation. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The of the Executive Committee, acting 
Auditing Committee, stating that the books of the sec 
retary and treasurer had been examined and found cor- 
rect, was received and approved. 


report 


as 


State Organizer Recommended. 


The committee further reported that they had de- 
cided that a State organizer should be employed, and 
recommended that the new Executive Committee be em 
powered to make the arrangements necessary. The rec 
ommendation of the committee was approved on motion 
of Mr. Pauly, who spoke at some length, dwelling on the 
importance of a State organizer, but at the same time 
urged every member to endeavor in the coming year to 
secure at least one new member in addition to what 
might be done by an organizer. 

Vice-President Naylor said that in his judgment a 
member residing in a town in which there are other deal- 
ers who are not members is not doing his duty if he 
fails to induce his competitors to join the association. 


Association Buttons. 


The secretary reported that he had not purchased the 
association buttons ordered last year, because he feared 
that the funds of the association would not warrant the 
expense. The scheme, however, in his judgment should 
not be abandoned, but he hoped that the association 
might soon be able to purchase such buttons and offer 
them as prizes to those who bring in new members. 


Mutual Insurance. 


Louis Hering, Jr., of Blackburn, hoped the associa- 
tion might be able to do something in the direction of 
providing mutual insurance, and called upon J. M. Ken- 
yon to give some particulars relative to the mutual in- 
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surance plan conducted by the Reciprocal Underwriters, 
a company organized by the Implement Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Missouri and Kansas. Mr. Kenyon stated that 
his insurance has not cost him one-half that charged by 
the regular insurance companies. He commended the 
mutual plan of insurance very highly. He believed that 
under the charter of the Reciprocal Underwriters any 
Hardwareman could insure in that association. The 
limit at present is $4000 on a brick building. 

Jas. A. Massa of Kansas City read the following 
paper on 


The Relation of the Retailer to the Jobber. 


In looking over this subject I find the relation sug- 
gesting itself as the basis of all other relations, that of 
buyer and seller. This is the relation. All others grow 
out of it and are subordinate to it. It is the most im- 
portant to both parties, and the one which cannot be set 
aside if any relations are to exist between them at all. 
On this relation rests the whole fabric of trade. It is 
fundamental in its nature, being the foundation of all 
business relations between one merchant and another. 
It has its beginning either in mutual confidence and 
respect, or in the urgent necessity of the buyer. We all 
know the warm friendship which springs up between 
two men who have made a mutually satisfactory trade. 
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[it envelops them like a fine ether, and for them in that 
condition life is worth living. 

From the nature of his business the retailer is de- 
pendent on the jobber, and this is so because of the ele- 
ment of economy which must be reckoned with. Fre- 
quent recurring wants for small parcels of goods make 
up a great portion of the retailer’s business, and to pro- 
cure them quickly and cheaply requires that the nearest 
merchant having the goods in stock and the low prices 
be called upon to supply the want. These frequent 
needs for small parcels of goods necessitate the ex- 
istence of an adequate stock within reach of the small 
trader, and whosoever can supply his wants quickly and 
cheaply will be to him a jobber. I therefore maintain 
that the jobber is, and will continue to be, a necessity as 
long as men trade together. 


SMALL TRADER WILL CONTINUE TO EXIST. 


The poor we have with us always. The small dealer 


must not be lost sight of in the reckoning. I have no 
faith in the prophecies so often uttered that a few years 
hence there will be no small traders. I believe the 
small trader will continue to exist and do business while 
time lasts, because he is a necessity to the people. We 


may, therefore, conclude that the jobber is the natural 
source from which the retailer should get his goods, be- 


cause the jobber has facilities for gathering commodities 


from everywhere at a much less cost than the retailer 


himself can do it. 

It is a nice sounding phrase when we say to people 
that we buy direct from the manufacturer, but the ex- 
perience of the small trade is against such practice, ex- 
eept in a few specialties, because we cannot get every- 
thing we want from any one manufacturer, and then, 
too, we are compelled to buy in too great quantities. 
We overstock ourselves and find it hard to pay the bills. 
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If we confine ourselves to our Latural source of supp 
we need not get into deep water, or, rather, into deep 
debt. 

This is the relation of buyer and seller, which, 
said, was the primal relation between the two classes 

There is another relation, important, inevitab 
logical, sure as death and taxes. It is a narrow, ba 
relation, uncanny if anything. It is a nightmare, 
snare, a pitfall, a bright light hovering over a dism 
swamp. It is eternal cold made more hideous by ch: 
tering, gnashing teeth. It is needless that I tell you it 


THE RELATION OF DEBTOR AND CREDITOR. 


How the affable, perfumed, well fed, well groom: 
drummer, with an insinuating word, and a gracef 
wave of his hand, brushes aside the mention of pa 
ment and broadly intimates the cashier is a myth. But 
keep your eyes peeled. When you trifle with the cashic 
you’re up against it. When we fall into debt there 
only one procedure, and that is to climb out. Do 
at once, if you can, but do it. Make it the business 
of your life. Keep it before you all the time. “ TI» 
borrower is servant to the lender.” When we are xo 
unfortunate as to fall into debt it is absolutely neces 
sary that we should be transparently honest about our 
financial condition, if our creditor asks a statement of 
it, as any evasion excites distrust, a very unfortunate 
thing for a debtor. An honest effort to get out of debt 
will, in most cases, meet with help from the jobber, who 
will then prove to be our best friend. There are scores 
of good men among the jobbers. Many of us are sen 
sitive when we are urged to pay our debts. But | 
regard it as a wholesome tonic when we take it in the 
right spirit, which is to get up and get some money 
to apply on that perhaps overdue account. 

Notwithstanding the baldness and nakedness of this 
relation, there are some draperies we may hang about 
it to hide some of its ugliness. You know, if this asso- 
ciation succeed, we shall very probably ask the jobbers 
for certain concessions. If we should do such a thing 
we should want a character for fair dealing so clean 
there shall be no gainsaying it. We shall want our 
wedding garments on. Therefore, let us pay the ex- 
change on our remittances. There is yet another rela 
tion, that of competitor, which I shall leave for dis 
cussion at some future time and to abler hands. 


On motion of J. W. Poland of Carrollton Mr. Massii's 
paper was ordered to be spread on the records, 


Percentage to Clerks. 


Mr. Kenyon said that he had read an article in on 
of the trade papers in which a dealer stated that he had 
very successfully tried the plan of giving a small per 
centage to his clerks, in addition to their wages, on al! 
sales made. He thought it a good idea, but desired to 
Jearn whether any of the members present had tried the 
plan themselves. It appeared that no one had attempted 
to carry out this scheme. 

The committee appointed at the last convention to 
attend the Chicago conference of State associations, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Poland and Kansteiner, reported that 
they had attended the conference, that the Interstate 
Association of Retail Hardware Dealers had been 
formed and that they had pledged the support of the 
Missouri Association to that organization. A resolution 
signed by J. M. Kenyon, M. C. Post, H. T. Shoop and 
G. A. Pauly was read, ratifying the action of the co! 
mittee and instructing the officers of the Missouri Asso 
ciation to co-operate with the officers of the Interstate 
Association in every possible way. On motion of Mr 
Hering the committee’s report was received and tlie 
resolution was adopted. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The convention held an executive session to consid 
the report of the Committee on Grievances. Doors wee 
then thrown open for the regular proceedings. Mr. | 
land made a strong plea in favor of endeavoring 
secure the enactment of a law in Missouri fmposing 
least $500 as a tax on peddiers. The matter was 
ferred to the Executive Committee for consideration 

Reports from the committees appointed to visit K: 
sas City dealers were called for. Mr. Haus from o 
committee reported that they had called on ten deale 
and secured elght of them as membrs. Mr. Plowm:2 
from a second committee reported calling on eight a: 4 
securing six as members. Mr. Demeter reported th | 
his committee had called on five and had secured on¢ 
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The statement was made that the Kansas City deal- 
ers had been roused to the desirability of organizing and 
a movement was now on foot to form a local retail deal- 
ers’ association. 

Election of Officers. 

The convention proceeded to elect officers for the en- 
suing year. The nominations for president included 
Messrs. Harney of Joplin, Demeter of Macon and Nay- 
lor of Marshall. The result of the balloting showed 
that Mr. Naylor had secured a majority of the votes 
and he was declared elected. 

Geo. R. Plowman of St. Louis was the only nominee 
for vice-president and was declared elected. 

M. A. Wengert of Kansas City and J. W. Poland of 
Carrollton were the only nominees for membership on 
the Executive Committee and were declared elected. 
Two members of the Executive Committee hold over 
from last year—namely, R. L. Hixson of Hannibal and 
F. A. Kansteiner of St. Louis. 

An advisory committee was elected without contest, 
as follows: P. E. Harney of Joplin, E. Stoeltzing of Kan- 
sas City, J. M. Kenyon of Maitland, W. T. Shoop of 
Richmond and G. A. Pauly of St. Louis. 

The new president, B. F. Naylor, was escorted to the 
chair and made a graceful speech, thanking the associa- 
tion for the honor conferred and asking the hearty sup- 





GEORGE R. PLOWMAN, Vice-President. 


port of the members. He urged all to do their best dur- 
ing the coming year to advance the interests of the or- 
ganization. 

On motion of Mr. Kansteiner a vote of thanks was 
given the retiring president, to which Mr. Harney made 
a suitable response. On motion of Mr. Plowman a vote 
of thanks was given to I’. P. Haus, who had distin- 
guished himself during the past year and during the 
previous day in Kansas City in securing new members 
for the association. 

A motion was passed that the incoming secretary 
should be the sole delegate to the Interstate Associa- 
tion. J. W. Poland was unanimously elected alternate 
lelegate. 

St. Louis, St. Joseph and Sedalia were nominated as 
laces in which to hold the next annual convention. St. 
Louis captured the prize. It is understood that the 
Executive Committee will endeavorr to select a date for 
he next convention which will not conflict with the con- 
ventions held by other States. 

F. Neudorff of St. Joseph called the attention of the 
nembers to a law passed by the Missouri Legislature 
some two years ago providing that when anything is 
purchased on time payments secured by chattel mort- 
gage a dealer must refund three-quarters of all the 
money paid in order to secure possession of the article 
sold. 

On motion of E. Thomas a vote of thanks was given 
to The Iron Age for furnishing pamphlet copies of the 
proceedings of the last convention. 

The Executive Committee reported that they had 
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decided to separate the offices of secretary and treas- 
urer, and that they had elected F. Neudorff of St. 
Joseph secretary, and W. H. Halyard of Joplin treas- 
urer. They further reported that they had selected the 
following to serve as Committee on Grievances for the 
ensuing year: J. H. Best of Palmyra, L. D. Groom of 
Richland and W. T. Shoop of Richmond. They also re- 
ported that they had deferred action relative to the em- 
ployment of a State organizer, and that the matter 
would be considered at a subsequent meeting. 

The report of the committee was received and ap- 
proved, and the convention then adjourned sine die. 


OUTSIDE THE CONVENTION. 


The following visitors were present: 
J. G. Beegle, Rochester Stamping Company and Robeson Cutlery 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Chas. H. Burton, Stoves and Hardware Reporter, St. Louis. 
Geo. W. Cope, The Iron Age, Chicago. 
Fred. H. Cozzens, secretary Interstate Association, Detroit, Mich. 
W. P. Rogers, Kansas City File Works Company, Kansas City. 
A. L. Danforth, Staver Carriage Company, Chicago. 
T. J. Noone, C. Sidney Shepard & Co., Kansas City. 
J. H. Dickbrader, Berger Mfg. Company, St. Louis. 
A. W. Wagner, Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Company, Chicago. 
0. J. Fox, Bridge & Beach Mfg. Company, St. Louis. 
G. W. Gladding, E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
C. H. Greene, Schill Bros. Company, Crestline, Ohio, and the 
Gem City Stove Company, Dayton, Ohlo. 
F. P. Haus, the Charter Oak Stove & Range Company, St. Louis. 
Sidney P. Johnston, the American Artisan, Chicago. 
C. M. Key, Rathbone, Sard & Co., Aurora, III. 
W. V. Lewis, Lewis Supply Company, Kansas City. 
H. J. Ruhling, Geo. W. Trout & Co., Chicago. 
G. W. Blakesley, Rock Island Stove Company, Rock Island, III. 
W. N. Sawyer, Estate of P. D. Beckwith, Dowagiac, Mich. 
Fred. A. Spielman, Buck’s Stove & Range Company, St. Louis 
W. C. Wing, Belleville Stove Works, Belleville, Ill. 
W. Allbritain, Hampton Mfg. Company, Kansas City. 


<> 


President Benjamin KF. Naylor was bornin Tulip, Dal- 
las County, Ark., October 12, 1851. He was educated in 
the St. Louis schools and at the Washington University 
in that city. In 1871 he began his business career as a 
clerk for P. H. Wray of Marshall, Mo. In 1880 he started 
in the grocery business at Marshall with a partner un- 
der the style of Willis & Naylor. ;In 1888 -he entered the 
Hardware business as sole proprietor of a store. In 1890 
he took a partner and the business was incorporated as 
the Armentrout & Naylor Hardware & Furniture Com- 
pany. On January 1, 1899, the name was changed to 
the B. F. Naylor Hardware & Furniture Company. 








George R. Plowman, the new vice-president, was 
born in London, England, in 1854. He came to this 
country when 17 years old, and located in St. Louis. 
He traveled in the Hardware line for the American 
Screw Company and the Mound City File Works, and 
later became a contractor. For the past six years he 


has been engaged in the retail Hardware business in 
St. Louis. 


The Rochester Stamping Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
made a fine display of high grade Sheet Metal Ware, 
comprising Chafing Dishes, Five O’Clock Tea Sets, Tea 
Kettles, Coffee Pots, Trays, Rustless Dish Pans, &c. 


The Robeson Cutlery Company, Rochester, N. Y., ex- 
hibited a large assortment of Table Cutlery, Pocket 
Knives, Razors, Shears, Butcher Knives and Razor 
Strops. 


The Berger Mfg. Company, St. Louis, distributed 
artistic silver mounted corncob pipes having amber 
mouthpieces. 


The Schill Bros. Company, Crestline, Ohio, distributed 
handsome Match Boxes, having leather covered bodies 
and nickel plated ends. 


The Gem City Stove Company, Dayton, Ohio, dis- 
tributed souvenir lead pencils. 

E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., distributed 
desk thermometers, mounted on decorated card stands. 


The Charter Oak Stove & Range Company, St. Louis, 
decorated everybody with a red ribbon having a gold 
Charter Oak Range attached. 


The Estate of P. D. Beckwith, Dowagiac, Mich., also 
decorated everybody with a stick pin, consisting of a 
miniature Round Oak Stove. 


The Hampton Mfg. Company, Kansas City, exhibited 
an Air Tight Wood Base Heater, operated on the down 
draft principle. 
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Nish Bros., Elgin. 

l’oundstone-Refior Hardware 
Company, Ottawa. 

John C. Morse, Chandlerville 

lred Waller, Lyons. 


Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. i s.38%° 


MONG the most interesting of the series of retail 
Hardware couventions was the third annual meet- 

ing of the Dlinois Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, 
held at Galesburg, Ll, on the 19th and 20th inst. The 
members of the association conimenced to arrive on the 
iSth. A meeting of the Executive Committee was held 
at the Union Hotel on that evening for the purpose of 


completing arrangements 


for the convention. The. Chi- 


cago delegation, with representatives of manufacturers, 
arrived by special car on'the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 


Fé Railroad at 11.30 p.in 


They found cots at a premium 


at the Union Hotel, and some were obliged to seek ac- 


commodations elsewhere. 


TUESDAY MORNING. 


The following officers of the association were present: 
President, Z. T. Miller, Bloomington; vice-president, Geo. 


A. Engelhardt, Chicago: 


secretary, Lewis M. Reeves, 


Peoria; treasurer, F. F. Porter, Chicago: other members 
of the Executive Committee present: D. McLaughlin of 
Chicago, and Charles Mauer of East St. Louis: Grievance 


Committee: Fred. Kurtz of 








Chicago, H. N. Murphy of 


H. G. CORMICK, President. 


Galesburg, H. G. Cormick of Centralia, J. A. Hunter of 
Peoria and F. E. Bonney of Paxton. 
The following members were present: 


Members Present. 


J. L. Smith, Chicago. 

D. McLaughlin, Chicago 

G. R. Lott, Chicago 

H. E. Gnadt, Chicago. 

Cerveny & Hora, Chicago. 

Fred. Kurtz, Chicago. 

J. Borchardt, Chicago. 

Geo. Engelhardt, Chicago 

H. Fehr, Chicago. 

A. Pophal, Chicago. 

W. H. Decker & Co., Chicago 

W. B. Costello, Chicago 

Aug. Greenheid, Chicago. 

F. H. Schanze, Chicago 

Edw. H. Biersdorf, Chicago. 

Geier & Peppler, Chicago 

L. H. Schaertman, Chicago. 

John M. Ruedel, Chicago 

Chas, A. Dalstrom, Chicago 

Frank F. Porter, Chicago 

Martin Engelhart, Chicago. 

Chas. H. Menzel, Chicago 

Wm. T. Gormley, Bullard & 
Gormley Company, Chicago. 

P. H. Schuster, Chicago. 

H. J. Racey, Orr & Lockett 
Hardware Company, Chi 
cago. 

G. L. Sommers, Chicago. 

Wm. Golm, Chicago. 

Hunter & Strehlow, Peoria. 

Wm. Bittel, Peoria. 

Balzar & Reeves, Peoria. 

Couch & Heyle, Peoria 

F. Meser Bro. & Co., Peoria 


0. C. Silane, Peoria. 

C. H. Tammen, Peoria. 

A. B. Weers, Peoria. 

Urlson & Wolschlag, Peoria. 

Z. T. Miller & Sons, Blooming- 
ton. 

H. G. Cormick, Centralia. 

Murphy Bros. & Anderson, 
Galesburg. 

Doyle Bros., Galesburg. 

G. B. Churchill Company, 
Galesburg. 

Stilson & Waste, Galesburg. 

T. H. Rearick & Son, « Gales- 
burg. 

Chas. Mauer, East St. Louis. 
C. Hauss Stove & Hardware 
Company, East St. Louis. 
Van Velzer & Fetrew, Mason 

City. 
Paxton Hardware Company, 
Paxton. 
R. Cruzen Company, Paxton. 
J. S. Bellamy & Co., Sandoval. 
Powers & Williams, Streator. 
Geo. B. Swan, Mattoon. 
John Killough, Clinton. 
Hoover & Voorhees, Bushnell. 
— & Hardware, Rush- 
Ville. 
E. F. Hortz. Sheffield. 
Strumpf & Chestnut, New Hol- 
land. 
Chillicothe Hardware Com- 
pany, Chillicothe. 


Campbell Bros., 

Nelson & Nelson, Vermont. 
Doremus & Becker, Geneseo. Griffin Bros., Table Grove. 
J. A. Stafford, Geneseo. A. M. Farmenter, Knoxville. 
D. BE. Stiles, Momence. Danville Hardware Company, 
J. E. Duggan, Iversdale. Danville. 
J. W. Howard, Smithfield. J. J. Hackett, Tuscola. | 
H. B. Brown, Wyoming. Nichols & Rankin, Strong 
G. B. Holzgrafe, Havana. hurst. 


New Members Elected. 


Doyle Bros., Galesburg. 
Campbell Bros., Macomb 
Nelson & Nelson, Vermont 


Doremus & Becker, Geneseo. 
bP. H. Schuster, Chicago. 
Cc. B. Cox, Tuscola. 


The R. Cruzen Company, Pax- G. B. Holzgrafe, Havana. 
ton. J. A. Stafford, Geneseo. 
Cronan & Lamb, Kewanee. J. J. Hackett, Tuscola. | 
Johnson Bros., Kewanee. Nichols & Rankin, Strong 
Geo. A. Schusler, Monmouth. hurst. ’ 
E. L. Sommers, Chicago. Griffin Bros., Table Grove. 
Stilson & Waste, Galesburg. A. M. Farmenter, Knoxville. 
T. H. Rearick & Son, Gales- Whitman & Price, Macomb 
burg. Danville Hardware Company, 
G. B. Churchill Company, Danville. 


Galesburg. 

H. N. Murphy of Galesburg, representing the local 
dealers, introduced Mayor Fletcher Carney, who, in his 
official capacity, welcomed the convention to the city. 
Response was made in behaif of the association by R. 
H. Griffith of Rushville. 

Secretary Reeves called the roll, to which over 100 
responded, 

President Miller read the following 


President’s Address 


In submitting to you this, my second annual address, 
business circumstances oblige me to be as brief as pos 
sible. ‘There are a number of topics which I hope will 
be fully brought out by the several speakers on the pro- 
gramme and the Question Box, which for direct educ: 
tional results should form a very important feature of 
our association. 

THE PAST TWO YEARS, 


The past two years, fraught with the dangers of con 
stant and sudden changes of values and the uncertainty 
of effects resulting from commercial combinations and 
extreme concentration of capital, have been an unusually 
laborious season for the average Hardware dealer who 
endeavors to keep posted and intelligently direct his af 
fairs. However, the results of abundant crops through 
out the Central West and the active operation of political 
affairs have made the period so prosperous that the ef- 
fects of false economics have not been as seriously felt 
as at various times in the past, and may, to a certain 
extent, affect interest in association work. These con- 
ditions, however, are not likely to continue beyond a 
reasonable period, and while we may hope that the reac- 
tion, which is as natural to follow such times as the sun 
is to rise, may be far distant, we should not lose sight 
of the importance of being the better prepared to meet 
it when it does come. 


PEDDLERS’ LICENSE, 


At our last meeting I directed attention to the need 
of a Peddlers’ License law to protect the legitimate dealer 
as well as the farmer, who has gone and will again go 
against these games to his sorrow. 

Our Legislature is now in session, and the matter 
should immediately be pushed. A copy of the proposed 
Kansas law should be procured and the matter referred 
to a committee with instructions to act immediately, and 
petitions circulated among the merchants throughout 
the State urging their Representatives to support the 
measure. 

Other States are a great deal more aggressive in these 
matters than we are, yet Illinois, with her merchants so 
well organized, should be considered in good shape to 
push such a measure. As a rule, dealers have not fully 
considered the effect of these illegitimate drains of ped- 
dlers and foreign catalogue houses upon the resources 
of their respective communities and, to illustrate the im- 
portance of giving these matters proper consideratton, I 
submit the following estimate, which I hope you will 
carry home. Study it, work the problem out in har- 
mony with conditions in your own communities. and the 
probabilities are you will be able to elaborate upon this 
economic proposition. 


THE CATALOGUE HOUSE QUESTION. 


There are 10 to 12 separate branches of business rep 
resented in every illegitimate catalogue. Take these ten 
lines of business in their respective localities: one only of 
each of these ten branches contributes to the support of 















their local government (highways, schools, churches, 
public libraries and other charitable and public institu- 
tions necessary to make a community complete in these 
advanced times), the sum of at least $200 per annum, or 
$2000 for only one representative of each of the ten 
branches in each county, or $204,000 in a State of 102 
counties. 

This in itself represents an immense profit to the for- 
eign catalogue houses, and represents a burden which 
they entirely escape in the communities from which they 
draw their trade. Add to this amount the living ex- 
penses of the proprietor and the salaries of employees 
which are distributed and retained in the respective com- 
munities out of the home dealers’ profits, and we would 
have in Illinois a loss to the communities in which the 
wealth was produced of at least $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 
per annum. It might be reasonably supposed that a 
wider spread of these business methods can, in course 
of time, drive out of existence at least one representative 
of each of these branches of trade in every county, en- 
tailing a loss to the community of the earning capacity 
of the above amount and concentrating it in the hands 
of a few in our larger cities. So that the problem not 
only presents itself as one of trade difficulttes, but also 
as one of so great economic significance that individual 
interests really become secondary in importance in urg- 
ing a proper solution of the situation. 


A CASE IN POINT. 


Only last week there was distributed in our town a 
large quantity of tools to the farmers in our community 
upon orders solicited by one of these fake concerns. I 
learned the facts of but one of these orders, consisting of 
a common three-tap Stock and Die and a 50-cent Ham- 
mer for the sum of $4,50, two articles which can be read- 
ily duplicated in any home Hardware store for $3.25. I 
know that many are inclined to pass this and the Light- 
ning Rod, Steel Range, map and other like matters as a 
huge joke upon the Reubens, but when we consider the 
full importance of such losses to a community I am in- 
clined to believe that the effects of the joke are as seri- 
ous to every interest of the community as they are upon 
the individual, and there is no reason why such condi- 
tions should not be prohibited with equal effort as that 
directed against the spread of glanders and Canada 
thistles. 

Compute this loss to your respective communities 
during an average commercial life and compound it by 
the average earning power the community would de- 
rive from such wealth when retained at home, and you 
will arrive at figures representing a loss that will as- 
tonish you. 

SOME DEDUCTIONS. 


It means the support of an important part of society 
gone and their numbers added to the laboring masses. 
It means the tax paying power of this amount of capital 
forever lost to the community and the additional bur- 
den caused by such loss falling upon the laboring 
masses, and its whole contributing power, which adds 
to the welfare of all through civic, charitable, spiritual, 
intellectual and other public institutions marking the 
progress and giving emphasis to the standard of a com- 
munity, forever gone from the channels in which it 
should have played so important a part in the interests 
of those who produced it. 


NECESSITY FOR A NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


As a State association we command a greater power 
in the correction of local commercial and political mat- 
ters than does the individual, and should use our every 
effort in correcting these evils. But when we come to 
deal with commercial or political affairs of national ex- 
tent we stand as helpless as does the individual in local 
and State affairs, and we discover that proper efficiency 
of organization must be consummated through a more 
extensive or national association. 

Immediately after our last meeting delegates of the 
various State associations met in Chicago for the pur- 
pose of considering and, if deemed advisable, organizing 
a National Hardware Dealers’ Association. 

The benetits to be derived from such an institution 
being very apparent the delegates unanimously decided 
to launch the association under the name “ Interstate,” 
and to all intent and purposes the “ Interstate” is the 
National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association in every- 
thing but name. 

SKETCH OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


The association is composed of two representatives 
from each of the State associations affiliated with the 
Interstate, each having one vote, or in the absence of 
one representative, the one present has the right to cast 
the vote for his State. Each State association is taxed 
$1 per member to support the association. This sum. 
however, is proving entirely inadequate to meet the ex- 
penses, and some other plan must be inaugurated to pro- 
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vide sufficient funds to carry out its purposes. It is al- 
together improbable that any dealer would accept an 
office entailing the amount of work of such an institu- 
tion without reasonable compensation and sufficient 
funds to meet the legitimate expenses of his office while 
laboring in a cause from which such visible benefits fol- 
low as from the Interstate Association. Guarding the 
dealers’ interests in such matters as I will allude to 
further on has repaid every dealer in the country ten- 
fold for the amount expended in association work, and 
are matters in which the individual dealer would stand 
totally helpless. I believe that a slight increase of 
our dues and the large amount of labor and expense of 
which we may be relieved by the Interstate would en- 
able us to devote $2 per capita of our funds to the Inter- 
state if necessary, and receive much better results for 
our money than we can possibly obtain through trying 
to accomplish this work within our own association. 
Whether this sum will be deemed necessary, or whether 
some different method, perhaps one of individual contri- 
bution, may be decided upon, I am not prepared to say; 
but the question should be discussed so that your dele- 
gates may act advisedly in the Interstate. I expect to 
speak further upon the question of the Interstate Asso- 
ciation at our meeting to-morrow afternoon, and will 
here allude only to subjects of a public nature which re- 
ceived study and attention during the past year. 
PARCEL POST LAW. 

The proposed Parcel Post law, a mongrel offspring 
of capital and politics, aiming to bring the distant shop- 
per into closer contact with the illegitimate houses iu 
large cities by delivering their purchases at the expense 
of an uninterested public and the ruin of tax paying 
home dealers, has received attention from nearly all re- 
tail associations, and should continue to receive the atten- 
tion of all through their respective representatives until 
it is forever buried under a just storm of indignation and 
disapproval. 

ATTEMPTED CORRUPTION OF POST OFFICES. 


Another scheme to profit at the expense of the public 
by corrupting public post offices into soliciting agencies 
for illegitimate commercial enterprises was attempted 
during the year, but to the credit of our post office au- 
thorities and the rapid and influential advices made pos- 
sible through the various retail associations, the matter 
was soon squelched. Merchants should keep a sharp 
lookout for the methods these houses are continually 
striving to inaugurate, and report any irregularity to 
their respective officers at once. 

TRUSTS AND COMBINES. 

From whatsoever standpoint we view the present com- 
mercial conditions of the country we discover that indi- 
vidual interests are being strengthened and fortified 
against the effects of false ethics by closer and far reach- 
ing association of these interests. Whether the power of 
these combinations will be wielded for better or worse 
depends very largely upon the equal organization of 
counteracting forces to hold in check any tendency they 
might develop toward establishing a worse commercial 
condition than that which we have experienced in the 
past, and presents one of the strongest arguments for 
like association in every branch of commerce and indus- 
try. Under the forces of such influences, whether wield- 
ed in a combined defense of separate interests by forced 
legislative curbing of unwarranted liberties, or other 
means at the command of proper association, it is not 
likely that these institutions could proceed very far in 
the evils which might, and undoubtedly would, under 
certain degrees of unwarranted indifference, become a 
menace to the middle and laboring classes. 

Without entering any further into the numerous 
causes upon which trusts are sought to be justified, be- 
yond the conditions under which the mills of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia and Indiana struggled against 
freight and other heavy marketing odds to compete with 
Illinois mills upon Illinois territory and in retaliation the 
Illinois mills stumping these States for the purpose of 
maintaining their output, all industries North, South, 
East and West encroaching in like manner upon one 
another’s territory and suffering the evils such unbridled 
competition involves, there would be sufficient justifica- 
tion for abolishing such conditions and more intelligently 
directing and restraining the product of these industries 
within their legitimate contingent territory. 


A SUPPOSITITIOUS CASE. 


If such a system insures a more reasonable earning 
power for the laboring masses interested and for the 
capital invested in these industries, yet lessening the 
cost to the consumer by a reasonable percentage of such 
savings, then all should and would be satisfied. In fact, 
to deny the right to such a measure would be to question 
the rights of our own organization and debase its pur- 
poses. But whenever these institutions develop an un- 
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warranted tendency to jeopardize individual enterprise 
or to levy occasional advances out of harmony with sur- 
rounding commercial conditions, perhaps insignificant 
at first, but in their aggregate filching millions out of the 
pockets of the public, then every force and influence of 
association should be wielded in restraining and keeping 
such institutions subservient to the interests of a people 
through whose franchise alone they can and do exist. 
We might reasonably presume that if these institu- 
tions must seek their creation through the encourage- 
ment and protection of special franchise, whether di- 
rectly from national Government or indirectly from one 
of its integral States, that they become wards of the 
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people, and as such be as subject to national discipline 
and Testraint as they are entitled to the protection and 
privileges offered by such a federation. 

THE CONSTITUTION A CREATURE OF THE PEOPLE. 


We have been told that such a measure would be un- 
constitutional, to which I feel like replying that I hope 
I hold the Constitution of these United States in as great 
esteem and reverence as did those who gave it shape and 
put it into successful operation, but I never viewed it as 
a God by whom the American people were created and 
whether right or wrong the people should forever bow to 
its operations. In fact, I hold the direct opposite view, 
that the Constitution is a creature of the people, created 
by them for the purpose of protecting the interests of 
the masses, and whenever it fails to obtain these results 
it has either been willingly misconstrued, or is showing 
evidence of having outlived the purpose of its creation 
and should be speedily amended to suit the changed 
conditions in our economic affairs. No matter how much 
the powers that be may evade such issue, public senti- 
ment, the greatest political power of the country, will, 
in course of time, force the issue and decide the ques- 
110n. 

RESPONSIBILITIES AND OPPORTUNITIES. 


We, as Hardware merchants holding an easy educa- 
tional position, by direct and constant contact with the 
voting portion of our communities, should appreciate 
our responsibilities and our opportunities by divorcing 
ourselves from every appearance of partisanship and 
after weighing and deciding these questions from a 
strictly economic standpoint let the light of our knowl- 
edge and conviction fall upon those with whom our in- 
fluence will be sure to count, and I believe would ob- 
tain speedier results than from inefficient partisan croak- 
ing over evils whose economic effects we ourselyes have 
not analyzed sufficiently to bring our ideas into an in- 
telligible and convincing force. 

FORCE OF ASSOCIATION AND CONTACT, 


Proper association and closer contact of the busi- 
ness minds of the country in open and friendly discus- 
sion of State and national issues can, and I believe will, 
in course of time forestall many of the minor evils which 
heretofore developed threatening proportions before a 
sufficient sentiment could be aroused to check them. 

Our scrutiny and efforts should be directed toward our 
State and national representatives, who are either made 
or unmade by our direct vote. Naturally some of these 
are responsible for the conditions under which serious 
economic evils are fostered and for the evasion of favor- 
able action to remedy them. A closer observation of 
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their actions and a determination by the merchants of 
the conntry to be governed by its dictates would be 
fruitful of far better results than we can ever expect 
from a national platform. As a rule our national plat- 
forms involve some important national or international 
issues upon which the masses divide according to their 
opinions or prejudices and swallow the rest without a 
murmur, no matter how bitter the pill may be. 


OTHER IMPORTANT SUBJECTS. “ 


There are other matters, like garnishment bill, lien 
law, bankruptcy fraud, credit ratings, whose discussion 
is certain to be profitable to every dealer, and we will 
make every effort to devote reasonable time to these 
subjects, and hope the members will respond promptly 
to these questions and the time set for our discussions. 


Secretary Reeves made the following report: 


Secretary’s Report. 


The close of the second year of this association finds 
it in a comparatively prosperous condition, both finan- 
cially and in point of numbers. The past year has been 
one of business to the Hardware dealer. Times have 
been good, trade better and the prospects for the com- 
ing year the best for many years. Merchants through- 
out the country have had little time to think of much 
else than their business, and practically no time to de- 
vote to anything other than that directly connected 
with it. Trade conditions have been good and are 
gradually improving, and the members of this associa- 
tion evidently are enjoying more than their share, judg- 
ing solely that there has not been one grievance re- 
ported to your secretary since we last met. 

While the increased membership for the last year 
up to the time of the convening of this convention is 
not so large as I had hoped, still there are many who 
have failed to enroJl prior to their coming and before 
the close of this meeting I hope to see many new names 
on our roll. How to secure new members is a question 
which should be considered at this meeting, and I trust 
that some plan will be devised whereby during the com- 
ing year we can more than double our present member- 
ship. Of the many plans for so doing I feel that the 
most effective, other than by a State organizer, would 
be the appointment of a member from each county to 
personally solicit the retail Hardware dealers of his 
county to become members of this organization, which 
will be more effective than the sending out of literature 
from the secretary’s office. 

The Jast year I mailed, as far as possible, a copy of 
the proceedings of our last meeting—which were kindly 
furnished by The Iron Age—throughout the State, think- 
ing the same would be beneficial to this association in 
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securing new members, in that it gave some ideas of 
what we were doing and the nature of our meetings. 
Letters by the hundreds have been written to the trade 
in general. 

Acting under the instructions of the association, your 
president, secretary and Mr. Cormick attended a meet- 
ing of the representatives of the several State associa- 
tions in Chicago in March last, and the outcome was the 
formation of the Interstate Association, which com- 
prises the State associations of Michigan, Indiana, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, North Dakota and Illinois, with Z. T. 
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Miller of Illinois as its president and Fred. H. Cozzens 
of Michigan as its secretary. The work taken up so far 
by the Interstate Association has been more than satis- 
factory, and while the members at large have not as yet 
directly been informed of what has been undertaken, 
they will hear fully in President Miller’s report on the 
Interstate Association. 

My business has made it impossible for me to devote 
to association work the time I would have liked, but I 
have aimed to give it every attention possible and to 
bring together at this meeting as many of the retail 
Hardware dealers of Illinois as could be induced to 
come by letter. I wish to thank you all for your assist- 
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ance during my term of office and hope that you will 
co-operate with the new officers, and when again we 
convene we may see our work further progressed and 
a membership many times larger than at the present 
writing. 

I herewith submit a statement of the condition of 
the association for your approval: 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Bnroliment, last report. ...ccccccccccccccscccces 119 
Ee I nn no. dh 6 a n0 00 06045 5004506008 ano ae 
—s- 162 
Gee ol DUNNO: ccccscsecccsce ovrebe bee euldawens 1 
Present membership............+-. Se 161 
RECEIPTS. 
Balance in treasury February 27, 1900....... $90.41 
Received from dues and assessment........... 416.50 
Received from honorary membership.......... 3.00 ese 
—_— 509.91 
EXPENDITURES. 
Paid dues Interstate Association.............$117.50 
Organization of Interstate..........005---55: 93.40 
Railroad certificates 1900 meeting............ 6.50 
Salary secretary... ..ccccsqecesecce igi ata atk er 50.00 
Reporting 1900 meeting........eeeeeeeeeeees 20.00 
Printing, stamps and supplies............... 134.30 
—-- 421.70 
PTET TSE ETT CTT Cre re $88.21 
NB an win nnn 0.0.06 ORO 00052 40048 47.50 
Due Interstate Association for 1900.......... 16.50 


Treasurer Porter read his report, showing a balance 
on hand of $88.21. 

On motion, the reports of the officers were accepted 
and that of the treasurer was referred to the Auditing 
Committee. 

The president appointed the following committees: 

AUDITING COMMITTEE: H. N. Murphy, Galesburg; 
Dennis McLaughlin, Chicago; C. H. Williams, Streator. 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE: Fred. Kurtz, Chicago; J. A. 
Hunter, Peoria; F. E. Bonney, Paxton; Chas. Mauer, 
East St. Louis; W. D. Costello, Chicago. 

COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS: G. R. Lott, Chicago; H. 
G. Cormick, Centralia; R. N. Shaw, Galesburg; D. Mc- 
Laughlin, Chicago; R. H. Griffith, Rushville. 

An invitation was read from Dr. E. V. D. Morris of 
the Galesburg Sanitarium offering the members the free 
use of the swimming pool during their stay in the city; 
also, a cordial letter of welcome from the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association of Galesburg. On motion of Mr. 
Griffith, the communications were received and thanks 
returned. 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 

On motion, a Press Censorship Committee was ap- 
pointed, consisting of the representative of The Iron Age 
and Messrs. Bonney and Cormick. 

The president, having been called upon to make a 
statement of the affairs of the Interstate Association, 
stated that owing to the great fire at Bloomington, which 
had destroyed his store, he had not been able to devote 
as much attention to the Interstate Association as he 
desired; that all of the records of their first meeting, 
together with correspondence, had been destroyed. He 
read a copy of a letter which he had sent to every one 
of the State associations, covering the work which the 
Interstate Association proposed to do. 

Peddlers’ License Law. 


Mr. Cormick of Centralia addressed the convention on 
the desirability of having some legislation in the matter 
of a peddlers’ license law. He believed that every for- 
eign business institution should be obliged to pay a 
license for doing business in the State. He was heartily 
in favor of a law imposing a license for each county of 
$300. 

Mr. Griffith of Rushville supported Mr. Cormick in 
a strong speech, but Mr. Bonney of Paxton thought it 
would be difficult to frame such a law which would 
not do injustice to some interests. 

Mr, Porter of Chicago expressed himself as being in 
favor of a law to prohibit people from misrepresenting 
goods. 

Catalogue Houses and Department Stores. 

Mr. Lott of Chicago called attention to an article in 
The Iron Age of January 31, entitled “ Another View of 
the Catalogue House Question,” and suggested that it 
be read. By request of the chair, Mr. Bonney read the 
article referred to. 

Dennis McLaughlin of Chicago made a vigorous at- 
tack on department stores. He said the business of 
small merchants was being ruined, and that the payment 
of low wages by the department stores to their em- 
ployees was demoralizing. He believed that radical 
steps should be taken to remedy the trouble. 

A motion by Mr. Gormley of Chicago was adopted, 
that a committee of five be appointed, to report to the 
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convention at the session Wednesday afternoon some 
plan of operation that may be inaugurated during the 
coming year to reach the department store and cata- 
logue house question. The president appointed the fol- 
lowing committee: Messrs. Cormick, Griffith, Gormley, 
Engelhardt and Siecke. 

On motion of Mr. Griffith, the action of the committee 
appointed to assist in forming an Interstate Association 
was approved. 

Another motion by Mr. Griffith was adopted, that the 
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expenses of the delegates to the Interstate Convention 
be paid by the association; that representatives be 
authorize to cordially and heartily indorse whatever 
efforts are made or plans formed to raise money for the 
financial interests of the Interstate Association, and that 
the Executive Committee be authorized to assess this as- 
sociation to the amount of $2 per capita, or as much as 
may be necessary for this purpose. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


Geo. A. Scherer of Peoria, a Representative in the 
lillinois Legislature, was called upon to address the 
convention on the subject of the proposed change in 
the garnishment law at present in force. Mr. Scherer 
spoke at considerable length in favor of the present law. 
He said it was framed after great deliberation and care- 
ful study by the Representatives who had it in charge; 
that he could prove by the records of the justices of the 
peace of the State of Illinois that not as many garnish- 
ments had been issued under the present law of $8 exemp- 
tion as had been issued in any given time under the 
$50 law; that the law had worked most satisfactorily, 
both to the debtor as well as to the creditor; that it 
had a tendency to make men more honest and pay 
their debts, and that he did not know of any good rea- 
son why it should be repealed. 

The president stated that the programme for the 
evening was intended to give the jobbers and manufac- 
turers an opportunity to express themselves. He 
called on Mr. Cormick of Centralia to explain what the 
grievances are generally. 

Mr. Cormick detailed some of the difficulties under 
which he labored in handling many articles in competi- 
tion with catalogue houses. He said that Eastern manu- 
facturers and jobbers were inclined to sell to the de- 
partment stores and catalogue houses in spite of the 
protest of the individual dealers. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Chicago said he would like to 
hear from some of the manufacturers and jobbers on 
this subject, and called for remarks from Julian W. 
Perkins of E. C. Atkins & Co., Saw manufacturers, of 
Indianapolis. 


Mr. Perkins made an excelient address, of which the 
following is an abstract: 


J. W. Perkins’ Remarks. 


It has been my pleasure to attend conventions held 
in the States of Iowa, Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin and 
others, and be present at their deliberations. Many 
issues and questions have come up before these meet- 
ings for consideration, but I find that the one all absorb- 
ing issue is the question of the catalogue houses and 
department stores. [t exists most noticeably in the 
States in the vicinity of Chicago, where catalogue houses 
and department stores are the largest, most fully de 
veloped, firmly entrenched and hence most formidable. 

In your convention it is noticeably the main issue. 
You are trying to find relief. You wish to overcome the 
unfortunate influence exerted by these houses upon the 
market. As I understand it, the question before you is, 
How is this to be accomplished ? 

You surely concede that these houses cannot be an- 
nihilated by process of law. They have a legal right 
to exist. Any legislation directed against them would 
be class legislation, and hence unconstitutional. Your 
own Staie of Illinois has already tried and satisfied 
itself on this point. 

Another fact that you cannot gainsay is that they are 
immense buyers. All manufacturers recognize this and 
it is naturally a very weighty influence with them. 
Large, fat orders are always very tempting to an am- 
bitious manufacturer. They keep his shop going, force 
him, perhaps, to enlarge his plant and bring mohey into 
his pocket. Orders make the wheels turn and are, in 
fact, the essence of success. The larger the order the 
stronger the essence, and hence more valuable. 


THE LARGEST BUYERS. 


Catalogue houses and department stores are the larg- 
est buyers on the market; much larger in certain lines 
even than jobbing houses. Representatives of other 
manufacturers have told me personally that where a 
Chicago jobbing concern would order 1 gross, catalogue 
houses and department stores in the same city would 
order 10 gross or more, or even in carload quantity. 

Now, then, considering these things, the volume of 
goods they handle, also the variety, both of which add 
to their immense strength and power, how can the legiti- 
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mate Hardware trade protect themselves against these 
mammoth institutions and avoid being crushed out ot 
existence ? ; 

The suggestions which I can make to you upon this 
question will be from a manufacturer’s standpoint, and 
from a manufacturer who recognizes that your su 
cess is his, for which reason I trust that you will find 
them of service. I beg to lay before you the position o! 
our company and how they view this question. Othe: 
manufacturers doubtless have other views upon this 
question at the present time. It is an open one and de 
batable. "= 

Our company recognize in commerce four legitimate 
agencies or factors: 1, the consumer, who uses the goods 
and who you will please notice will invariably purchase 
where he can buy the cheapest; 2, the retail dealer, who 
carries a small stock of goods and furnishes the con 
sumer; 3, the jobber, who carries a large and complete 
stock, canvasses the retailer and supplies his wants; 4 
the manufacturer, such as our company. There must 
be perfect harmony between all four if we wish suc 
cess, harmony of thought, purpose and action. Our suc 
cess as manufacturers has been largely due to the har 
mony and friendship of the legitimate retail and jobbing 
Hardware trade. .We recognize and appreciate this 
They have always been true friends, whose friendship 
we hope always to reciprocate. 

Outside institutions, such as catalogue houses and de- 
partment stores, do not belong to the legitimate trade, 
either retail or jobbing; they are not in harmony with 
you, they are fighting and endeavoring to exterminate 
you. You must protect yourselves and fight back. 


CONTROLLING SOURCES OF SUPPLY. 


The only way you can do this successfully is by fight- 
ing them through your friends and associates in the le- 
gitimate trade; in fact, in controlling the sources from 
which they derive the goods—namely, the manufacturer 
and the jobber. 

Ycu are strongly organized. Your many State retail 
organizations, your Interstate Association, your na- 
tional jobbing association, must all get together in unity 
and harmony, and go to each and every manufacturer 
and jobber in this country and make them declare them. 
selves, either that they will sell or they will not sell 
these catalogue houses and department stores. Force 
it to an issue with them. Make them declare themselves, 
and then as an organization, State, Interstate and na- 
tional, act upon their declaration. This is your salva- 
tion. 

There is not a manufacturer or a jobber in this coun- 
try who would not ponder long and carefully before de- 
ciding to oppose such an organization extending from 
coast to coast. With completeness and perfect unity of 
organization, harmony of action on the part of the or- 
ganization, to oppose it would practically mean a boy- 
cott on the goods of such a manufacturer by every re- 
tail house in the country, with the exception of a hand- 
ful of department stores and catalogue houses, whose 
trade would be insignificant in comparison. 

As to the attitude of our company, it is hardly neces- 
sary to say anything. We declared ourselves years ago, 
and do not hesitate to say that never for a day have we 
regretted our action, nor will other manufacturers who 
east their lot with and decide to remain loyal to the 
legitimate Hardware trade of this country. 


W. H. Bennett’s Remarks. 


W. H. Bennett, representing the Reading Hardware 
Company, was called upon, and said: 

It has been a question in my mind for some time how 
this matter could be finally settled. The manufacturers 
of Hardware of this country for many years were a 
good lead like the retailers—they were very far apart. 
They had no organization until about a year ago, when 
they got together. They organized what they call the 
American Manufacturers’ Association. They had their 
own troubles. It has been followed by the organization 
of the jobbers’ association. In a talk with your presi- 
dent a year ago I said, if these State organizations would 
send representatives to the Interstate Association, 
which you have now formed, and they should go to the 
American manufacturers of Hardware and present the 
subject as it should be, and can be, that I did not know 
why there should not be some good results from it. The 
retail stores are being closed up in the part of Chicago 
in which I live. Business is being taken away from 
them, and it is going to the department stores. I would 
like to see this matter adjusted for the benefit of the city 
of Chicago, and for the benefit of the business men of 
the city of Chicago. I have thought the matter over a 
great deal during the last two or three years, but I don’t 
know how it can be solved, and the gentleman who will 
solve the problem for you will be your Moses. 


The names of other representatives of manufacturing 
and jobbing firms known to be in the city were called, 
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but they were generally absent from the meeting. The 
president expressed disappointment at their absence. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


N. W. Olson, secretary of the Retail Merchants’ As- 
sociation of Galesburg, read a paper on 


The Credit Rating Book as an Educator. 


After making an earnest plea in favor of continuing 
the present Illinois law of garnishment, Mr. Olson pro- 
ceeded to explain the credit rating system which has 
been established by the retail merchants of Galesburg. 
The local association furnishes its members with credit 
ratings on 20,000 persons residing in the four counties 
contiguous to Galesburg. They also publish a daily 
bulletin giving judicial proceedings, changes in ratings 
and new information received relative to parties likely 
to ask credit. The same system has been adopted by 
the retail merchants of Springfield, Rock Island and 
Monmouth and is likely to be introduced into other 
cities and towns of the State. 


Resolutions of Sympathy to Robert R. Elliott. 


Robert R. Elliott, Estate of P. D. Beckwith, Dowagiac, 
Mich., who was expected to be present at the meeting, 
was prevented from attending by the death of his wife 
a day or two previously. Resolutions of sympathy in 
view of his bereavement were adopted and a copy for- 
warded to Mr. Elliott. 

F. E. Bonney of Paxton, Ill, read a paper on 


Personality and Human Nature as 
Commercial Success. 


Elements of 


Mr. Bonney is a keen student of human nature and 
in his admirable paper presented forcible reasons why 
some dealers succeed and other fail when all have 
the same chance. 


Election of Officers. 


The Committee on Nominations of Officers presented 
their report, giving the following list: 


H. G. Cormick, president, Centralia. 
William Bittel, vice-president, Peoria. 
3. R. Lott, secretary, Chicago. 

F. F. Porter, treasurer, Chicago. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Z. T. Miller, three years, Bloomington. 
W. T. Gormley, three years, Chicago. 
H. N. Murphy, two years, Galesburg. 
C. Mauer, two years, East St. Louis. 
C,. Williams, one year, Streator. 
L. Babst, one year, Kankakee. 


INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION. 


DELEGATES. ALTERNATES. 
7. T. Miller, Bloomington. H. J. Racey, Chicago. 
H. G. Cormick, Centralia. F. W. Siecke, Freeport. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE, 


Charles Mauer, East St. Louis. 
W. B. Costello, Chicago. 


I’. Kurtz, Chicago. 
IF. E. Bonney, Paxton. 
J. A. Hunter, Peoria. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 
Ll. McLaughlin, Chicago. William Bittel, Peoria. 
hred. Kurtz, Chicago. H. N. Murphy, Galesburg. 
F. E. Bonney, Paxton. 


INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE. 


DPD. McLaughlin, Chicago. George B. Swan, Mattoon. 
W. H. House, East St. Louis. il’. W. Siecke, Freeport. 
D. D. Velde, Pekin. 


On motion of Mr. Williams the report was received 
and adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Bonney the secretary was author- 
ized to cast the unanimous ballot of the association for 
each of the officers nominated by the committee. 

Mr. Cormick, the new president, was escorted to the 
chair and made a speech which evoked much enthusiasm. 

On motion of Mr. Gormley a vote of thanks was ex- 
tended to the retiring officers for the work they have 
done in the past year. 

A motion by Mr. Miller was adopted that a committee 
of three be appointed to prepare a proper resolution for 
the purpose of adding another member to the Executive 
Committee. The president appointed Z. T. Miller of 
Bloomington, W. B. Costello of Chicago and F. B, Bonney 
of Paxton. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Mr. Swan of Mattoon was appointed sergeant-at- 
arms. 
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Geo. A. Scherer of Peoria again spoke in favor of the 
association upholding the present garnishment law. 

On motion of Mr. Griffith the association resolved to 
co-operate with the Retail Merchants’ Association of LI- 
linois in advancing the efforts they may make to contitiue 
the garnishment law. 

The Nominating Committee reported the following 
members to act as Investigating Committee: D. Mc- 
Laughlin, Chicago; W. H. House, East St. Louis; D. D. 
Velde, Pekin; Geo. B. Swan, Mattoon; F. W. Siecke, 
Freeport. The report of the committee was adopted. 

The Auditing Committee reported that they had ex 
amined the books of the treasurer and found them cor 
rect. The report was accepted. 

The Committee on Department Stores offered the 
following report: 


Report of Committee on Department Stores. 


We, the committee appointed to report upon a fessi- 
ble plan of operation for the coming year, respectfully 
submit the following preamble and resolutions for your 
consideration: 

Whereas, An unjust system of differentials is now in 
vogue in the Hardware trade and is an open abuse, by 
manufacturers and jobbers, of the commercial equity 
these differentials are supposed to establish. 

Resolved, That we denounce, as unfair in principle 
and injurious to the trade, the practice of selling goods 
whose popularity is largely due to the efforts of the re- 
tail trade to illegitimate concerns, who use these ad 
vantages to demoralize legitimate trade. 

Resolved, That our delegates to the Interstate Asso- 
ciation be instructed to urge upon that body the im- 
portance of striving to correct this evil as far as possible 
through the manufacturers’ and jobbers’ associations, 
and that the members of this association will abide by 
whatever course their Executive Committee may deem 
necessary, even to discarding from our stock any line of 
goods the association may see fit to order. 

Resolved, That the Interstate Association be requested 
to arrange for and encourage, whenever necessary, the 
manufacture of new and, if possible, improved articles 
of lke nature, to replace these lines. And that we, the 
organized Hardware dealers of Lilinois, will pledge our 
patronage to such enterprise whenever such Executive 
Committee shall, by a two-third majority, decide the 
article up to the standard of our requirements. Be it 
further 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the name “ Interstate” 
fails to express the scope of that body, and is misleading 
in the minds of some, we instruct our delegates to urge 
a change of name to that of “ National,” in proper ac- 
cordance with the purpose and intent of the association. 

A motion that the report be accepted and the com- 
mittee discharged with thanks was carried unanimously. 

The Committee on Resolutions made a report which 
was adopted. ‘These resolutions embodied thanks to the 
dealers and citizens of Galesburg, the press, the retiring 
officers and the Masonic fraternity for the use of their 
hall, urged all Illinois dealers to join the association, 
indorsed the Interstate Association, approved the pres- 
ent garnishment law, extended the right hand of fel- 
lowship to the Merchants’ Association of Illinois, and 
included the following important declaration: 

That we most emphatically condemn the sale by 
manufacturers and jobbers to catalogue houses and de- 
partment stores of their products unless they furnish 
the goods to them at the same price they do to the re- 
tail Hardware dealers of the State, and assure them 
that the time is coming when the retail Hardware deal- 
ers will refuse to buy goods of houses that favor such 
concerns to the detriment of the regular trade. 


G. R. Lott of Chicago read a paper entitled 


Random Shots. 


After some reference to the work of the association 
and the benefits to be derived from the annual meetings, 
Mr. Lott said: 

I have come into this association for the purpose of 
receiving information on what others are doing and 
giving my experiences for what they may be worth. 
When I return home I want to put some of the knowl- 
edge obtained to a practical use. 

Gentlemen, if you find your business unsatisfactory, 
investigate the cause and discover the reason why, if 
possible. Then remedy the evil. 

Possibly some dealer present is in the same position 
I found myself last year. With the cry of prosperity 
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heard all about me, I was pained on looking over my 
business that the said prosperity had probably over- 
looked mé in going its rounds. My receipts barely came 
up to the two previous years, and I was surely getting 
left on the prosperity deal. My stock of merchandise 
was more complete than ever before, nevertheless I 
was not doing the business I should do or was able 
to handle. 


ADDING NEW LINES 


I commenced thinking seriously of the future, studied 
my neighborhood, all the conditions and surroundings, 
environments, and came to the conclusion that the 
Hardware business was not getting away from me, but 
the demand in my neighborhood was becoming less and 
less. Our vicinity was actually in need of a Paint store. 
I studied the matter and figured that I could handle 
Paints, Oils and Glass with no additional running ex- 
pense, and consequently put the same in stock. Very 
shortly after, a plumbers’ supply house in the block 
pulled up stakes and left the neighborhood, leaving an 
open field there, which advantage I quickly seized and 
added Wrought Iron Pipe and Fittings, &c., to stock. 
You should see my face when a customer enters and 
asks for a can of Paint or a length of 1-inch Pipe, the 
profit on which is just so much velvet in my pocket. 

I know that my business for 1901 will show a de- 
cided improvement over the previous years. 

In Chicago the Hardware dealer is adding outside 
lines to his stock. Some add furniture, others Paints, 
and so on. We have our Hardware stores who simply 
make Tools their specialty; others that dwell principally 
on Builders’ Hardware; another class whose big end of 
the business is in the tin shop. There was a time when 
people went to the plumber for Garden Hose. To-day 
no plumber in Chicago sells Garden Hose. 

One other subject before I close. 


HOW DO WE SERVE OUR CUSTOMERS 7? 


Give your customers personal attention when pos- 
sible. Some people must be humored. Occasionally we 
get one who wants to see the boss about having a wash 
boiler mended. Merchants find themselves unconscious- 
ly growing a habit of snappishness, especially when 
people want to make small purchases. This is a habit 
very easily made, but hard to drop. But it must be 
overcome. All customers must be treated civilly, cranks 
as well as level headed persons; children as well as 
grown people. Treat the little ones as if they were 
lords; it will not be long before they are grown up, and 
if they once get the notion that you are a rough and 
gruff old crank they will never forget it and will trade 
with the other fellow. Politeness costs nothing and 
always brings big returns. 


William Bittel of Peoria read an interesting paper on 


Local Organization, 


which was listened to with close attention. Mr. Bittel 
is president of the local association in Peoria, and as a 
result of his experience highly commended organizations 
of this character. The Peoria dealers had been greatly 
benefited by getting together. 

The Committee on Constitution and By-Laws re- 
ported amendments dividing the six members of the 
Executive Committee into classes, making two mem- 
bers to serve three years each, two to serve two years 
and two one year, and providing for the annual election 
hereafter of two members to serve three years; author- 
izing the Executive Committee to fix the time of holding 
the annual convention, and creating a Legislative Com- 
mittee of five members to be elected annually. 

On motion the recommendations of the committee 
were adopted and the secretary was requested to have 
printed copies of the constitution and by-laws, as 
amended. 

The place of holding the next annual convention was 
taken up and the cities of Peoria and Decatur were 
placed in nomination. A vote was taken which resulted 
in the selection of Decatur as the next place of meeting. 

The following paper was read by C. H. Williams of 
Streator, entitled 


Are We In the Race to Stay ? 


As far back as history records, mankind in its moral, 
religious and business relations has been undergoing a 
constant change. Viewed in the abstract these changes 
bring increased comforts and blessings to mankind, but 
often the individuals suffer irreparably by the change. 
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PROGRESS AND PENALTIES. 


Progress is cold, pitiless; and the greater its rapidity, 
the larger the number of individuals it leaves stranded 
in the race of life. 

It seems that the rate of progress in the industrial 
world during the last 25 years has been as much swifter 
than before, as the modern express train is swifter than 
the emigrant wagon. If this continues for a few cen- 
turies I do not doubt that we Hardwaremen of Illinois, 
undoubtedly then enjoying the blessing of that Paradise 
which orthodox theology pictures in store for every 
member of this association, will be glad to shed our 
wings, lay down our harps, come back to this sphere for 
a while and study the changes which this wonderful, 
inevitable thing, progress, has wrought. ae 

But excuse me, our secretary said there was no limit 
to what I might talk about, so long as I kept on earth— 
but that if there was to be any flirting with angels, the 
officers of the association would attend to that. But to 
my subject. Is the retail store handling one general line 
of merchandise to continue in business profitably for an 
indefinite period, or is it to be crowded off the earth by 
this cold blooded progress and some more economic 
method of distribution be substituted ? 


METHODS OF GETTING MERCHANDISE TO THE CONSUMER, 


I have in mind five methods of getting merchandise 
into the hands of the consumer: 

1. From the manufacturer direct to the consumer. 

2. By a socialistic scheme of control of all industry 
by the Government. 

3. Through catalogue houses in the large centers who 
“arry everything, get their money in advance and deliver 
goods to the transportation companies. 

4. Through department stores, scattered over the 
State, carrying everything and delivering goods to their 
customer’s store. 

5. Through retail stores carrying one general line and 
doing everything for their customers, but furnishing a 
health and life insurance policy with each purchase. 

Of these methods the first (from manufacturers di- 
rect) is suited only to specialties of considerable value, 
and will never be a serious factor unless Uncle Sam goes 
in partnership with them and carries merchandise at a 
loss. The Parcels Post bill, should it become a law, 
would injure commercial conditions of the present 
alarmingly. The socialistic proposition is too far away 
in the hazy future to concern us at the present. 

Buying our daily requirements, with you, with me, 
with everybody, is not a matter of sentiment. It is only 
a cold blooded proposition of getting the best value and 
service for our money, regardless of who it helps or in- 
jures. 

Nothing comes into existence and becomes an endur- 
ing factor in the commercial world unless there is a de- 
mand for it and somebody is benefited by it. The same 
causes produced both the large city department store 
and the mail order catalogue house. What were they ? 


HOW IT HAPPENED. 


The established manufacturer was selling his goods 
through a commercial agent to a jobber, he in turn to a 
retailer, who added more profit than you or I would 
willingly pay—everybody was prospering, and often an 
article that netted the manufacturers $1 cost the con- 
sumer $3. 

Some employees of this factory start an opposition 
plant and try to get it into the market. Mr. Jobber is 
satisfied with his arrangements and won’t touch the 
goods. Mr. Retailer owes Mr. Jobber, and only buys a 
quarter of a dozen at a time anyway, and Mr. New 
Manufacturer runs across Mr. Catalogue House, who will 
take his whole output at 85 cents and sell it at $1.50, and 
to inspire confidence gets some of Mr. Established Manu- 
facturer’s goods as cheap as he can and sells at the 
same price. Mr. Consumer gets the catalogue and sees 
he can buy for $1.50 what Mr. Retailer asks him $3 for, 
so if he has not the money rushes to his banker and bor- 
rows it, and orders everything he needs and much that 
he does not need or know the value of, figuring that he 
is saving half his money on all he buys and buys freely 
to increase the amount saved. 


CONTRIBUTING CAUSES. 


The nervous resident of a great city has not the pa- 
tience to study a catalogue, buy a draft and write an 
order, and the great department store, with its attract- 
ive leaders, offers convenience in furnishing all his re- 
quirements in one place. 

I believe that the prosperous retailer of the past, who 
bought at high prices and sold at excessive profits, was 
a great factor in the creation of the catalogue house and 
its twin sister. The economic plan of these institutions 
minimizing the number of profits from producer to con- 
sumer, no credit losses, has enabled them to make great 
inroads in the trade of every community. 
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If I understand the objects of this association cor- 
rectly, aside from the pleasant social features, it is to 
propose and put into operation that business policy 
which will best perpetuate the prosperity of the retail 
store and curtail the development of the mail order 
octopus. 

Moral suasion, to be goody good and patronize the 
home dealer because he pays taxes, donates money to 
local charities, &c., only advertises the other fellow, and 
gives evidence of weakness on the part of the dealer. 


A SHREWD ADVISER. 


The same argument must be used that a friend ad- 
vised using in soliciting furnace jobs in his community: 
“ Don’t talk of increasing the comfort of the home, that 
won’t touch them,” he said; “ tell them it will save them 
money by saving coal.” That is the argument that will 
get next to their hearts, and that is the only powerful 
argument to get the business of the individual who is 
affected with the mail order disease. 


ANALYZING A POLICY. 


Let us consider briefly the policy that we must pur- 
sue to be able to use this argument fairly and honestly. 

1. Pay CAsH FOR EVERTHING You Buy. There is no 
banker so expensive to owe as the parties we buy goods 
from. Remember that 1 per cent. for 20 days is 18 per 
cent. per annum, and 5 per cent. for the same time is 90 
per cent. per annum; yet a prominent manufacturer who 
sells goods 30 days net, 5 per cent. 10 days, tells me that 
half of his customers take the time price. Paying 
prompt cash would greatly increase the feasibility of 
syndicate buying. 

2. Sett ALL Goops on A CasH Basis. Sell on install- 
ments, if conditions make it desirable, but at a price 
that will admit of a liberal cash discount. But for the 
party who buys and says “ charge it,” have an estab- 
lished rule everywhere among retailers that if it is not 
paid within 30 days it shall draw interest just as 
if he had borrowed the money at the bank to pay for 
the goods. It is unfair to our banker friends to pursue 
any other policy and thus, while suffering meekly our- 
selves, deprive them of their legitimate business by offer- 
ing money without interest. 

38. LOCAL ORGANIZATION AND INTELLIGENT DISCRIMI- 
NATION in the choice of special lines should prevent ruin- 
ous competition among those in the same line of trade. 


PAY IN THE SAME COIN, 


If your local department or racket store takes Hard- 
ware items for leaders, sells 4-quart Miners’ Dinner 
Pails, 12-quart Galvanized Pails or Rim Locks for 10 
cents each, try a few cases of $2 Lamp Chimneys at 3 
cents each, or pick any line upon which he is vulnerable 
and sell it at a loss if necessary, but establish a reputa- 
tion for the Hardware trade that you believe and prac- 
tice reciprocity, and will resent all unfair attacks upon 
sate goods with a vigor that will cost your competitor 

early. 


BUY CAREFULLY AND FROM THE MANUFACTURER. 


But to me the greatest problem for the Hardware 
dealer to insure the stability of his business is in careful 
buying. Let the retailer buy his goods as cheaply as 
> catalogue house, and the latter would hardly sur- 
vive. 

While the jobber is a great factor in the commercial 
world to-day, controlling many factories exclusively, and 
many of the wealthiest manufacturers look upon him as 
the best method of distributing goods, the fact is ever 
before us that the catalogue house got into the race by 
getting direct to the manufacturer; the larger retail 
trade to-day are working more and more away from the 
jobber and buying in larger quantities direct from the 
the manufacturer. 

In the struggle for supremacy in modern merchandis- 
ing it looks to me as if the jobber is in greater danger 
of annihilation than the retailer. 


TRUST METHODS. 


True it is that many of the great trusts of the coun- 
try protect the jobber, but deal with the catalogue house 
so liberally that we are forced to think that they look 
upon the retailer of to-day as in about the same class 
comparatively that the aristocracy of Europe look upon 
their peasant tenants, as a useful article, but born poor 
and must be kept so for convenience. 

I believe it the duty of every member of this asso- 
ciation to resist to a finish all goods that are furnished 
to catalogue houses on a basis that makes competition 
with them impossible. 


NO SENTIMENT IN BUSINESS. 


There is nothing sentimental in the industrial strug- 
gle of-to-day. The retailer must be active, quick to ap- 
preciate a friend, and as quick to resent and retaliate 
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When trade combinations are formed that undermine his 
existence. 

Put a man within the four walls of a Hardware store, 
keep him there during business !:ours for 20 years or 
more, wearing out his nervous system with the details 
of his business, and it is to be expected that he will get 
narrow minded and cranky, and not be in condition, 
physically or mentally, to meet the ever changing con- 
ditions of the business world. What we need is getting 
together oftener, and exchanging ideas and getting some 
of the kinks taken out. From what little knowledge of 
the Hardware business I have acquired in 16 years I 
am convinced that what any of us don’t know about it 
will fill volumes. Intelligent co-operative buying seems 
to me to be the fortification that will make the retail 
Hardwareman’s position safe and impregnable for many 
years to come. 


CO-OPERATIVE BUYING, 


I do not believe it practicable to attempt co-operative 
buying for this whole association, but let five or ten 
dealers, whose geographical position will permit, com- 
bine their orders on many lines of goods, get together 
every few months and give one another the benfit of 
each one’s experience in purchasing, thus combining 
both the brains and capital of the whole, then let them 
send one of their number to the meeting of another pur- 
chasing syndicate, and thus get still more trade informa- 
tion. 

BETTER GOODS DEMANDED. 


I believe that public sentiment is undergoing a 
healthy change. There is a reaction from that tendency 
which raged for ten years to continually buy poorer 
quality goods for less money, and has changed radically 
within the past two years, and people to-day are asking 
for better quality goods at fair prices. 

Organized labor, in its endless struggle to secure for 
itself more of the good things of life, is advocating the 
fact that too cheap means distress and want some- 
where, and is demanding “fair goods” at fair prices, 
made by people whose label insures the fact that the 
maker is making a living as well. 

These tendencies will greatly help the dealer who 
keeps abreast of the times with his stock of goods. It 
is the brightest in the present horizon. 


A'ROD IN{PICKLE FOR CATALOGUEZAND DEPARTMENT HOUSES, 


Students of social science tell us that life has always 
been hard and full of perplexities. Let us accept their con- 
clusions as so and accept them cheerfully, but with our 
stores and warehouses stocked with goods bought for 
cash at the best figure that our combined abilities can 
obtain and sold on a cash basis, will we not be giving 
Mr. Catalogue House a good share of the hardship and 
perplexities of business? And Mr. Department Store 
will have to put a high priced man in charge of his 
Hardware department to hold his trade in competition 
with Mr. Syndicate Buyer. 

Think for a moment how many of the downtown de- 
partment stores in the city of Chicago have failed and 
disappeared in the last eight years. And while a few 
great catalogue houses have made millions the commer- 
cial world is strewn with wrecks of dozens that failed 
before they could get started in the race. 


EXPANSION, 


Everything considered, I think the Hardware trade of 
Illinois stood the depression of 1893 and the following 
years very well. The Spanish-American War has so 
exhilarated our country that from being a semi-hermit 
nation we are a world power—a healthy regulator of that 
harmonious discord called “ The Concert of Europe.” 
Some one said of our lamented battle ship: “It was blown 
up into nowhere; it came down everywhere—to stay.” 

And as our country is to take a prouder place among 
the nations of the earth, assuming greater responsi- 
bilities and duties, let us work for the success and expan- 
sion of our association—with malice toward none, with 
friendship for all—that we may give our customers the 
best value for their money they can get anywhere with- 
out resorting to the cheap labor plan of the department 
store, and if any illicit combinations threaten our ex- 
istence iet us be prepared by organized effort to threaten 
theirs in return. 

Socially alone this meeting is worth many times the 
cost; we could put in every minute of the time without 
talking shop. Let us carry to Hardwaremen who didn’t 
come the greeting. You missed a good thing. 


On motion of Mr. Gormley a vote of thanks was given 
to all who had read papers. 

After stirring remarks by the president and ex-Presi- 
dent Miller, bearing upon the work of the coming year, 
the convention adjourned sine die. 
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GLEANINGS OUTSIDE THE CONVENTION. 

1aplin, Rice & Co. and May & Fiebeger of Akron, 
Ohio, had a joint exhibit, showing samples of their 
Modern Climax Steel Range and models of their line of 
Furnaces, 

The Estate of P. D. Beckwith, Dowagiac, Mich., were 
represented by J. O. Becraft and H. L. Mosher. They 
presented an attractive souvenir in the shape of a stick 
pin, carrying a miniature Round Oak Stove. These sou- 
venirs were conspicuous personal decorations. 


The Wilcox Mfg. Company, Aurora, Ill, had a full 
line of their specialties, including Parlor and Barn Door 
Hangers, Hasps, Spring Hinges, &c. Their Velox Ball 
searing Grindstone attracted much attention. The 
company’s interests were looked after by H. O. Spencer 
and W. 8S. Ferris. 








Brand Stove Company, Milwaukee, Wis., covered all 
i.e bare places in the hotel with their printed matter. 
ihey showed a line of Stoves and Ranges, among which 
were Brand’s Steel Range, Brand’s Oak, First Series; 
Brand’s Oak, Second Series; Brand’s Admiral Base 
Burner and Brand’s Coal Cook. Visitors to this com- 
pany’s exhibit were presented with a gold plated watch 
charm, and a fine memorandum book. The exhibit was 
in charge of W. F. Hyde, secretary, W. B. Lyman and 
iu. W. Horn. 


14. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., had on ex- 
hibition samples of Hand Saws, one of which was fin 
ished in what is known as “ Damaskeened.” This fin- 
ish is applied to their high grade Saws only. A prom 
inent feature of this company’s exhibit was a conspicu- 
ous sign, reading: ““ We do not sell to catalogue houses 
or department stores.” Julian W. Perkins, assstant-sec- 
retary, and L. H. Rounds were in charge. 


The Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Company, South Mil- 
waukee, Wis., exhibited samples of Parlor and Barn 
Door Hangers, Registers, Wire Stretchers, &c. The 
exhibit was in charge of E. W. McGookin and E. J. Me- 
zow. 


The United States Steel Lock Company, Clinton, 
Iowa, had samples of their Locks and Art Hardware, in 
charge of A. C. Ohlendorf. 


The Joliet Stove Works, Joliet, Il, had on exhibi- 
tion three styles of Moore’s Steel Range, and one each 
of Moore’s Air Tight Oak with Cabinet Base, Moore's 
Air Tight Heater, and Moore’s Steel Cook. This com- 
pany’s interests were looked after by H. J. Sawyer and 
Jas. B. Pope. 


The Indianapolis Stove Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
displayed a Sterling Oak, a line of Nickel Plated Steel 
Cooks and Astoria Steel Ranges. E. C. Hill had charge 
of this exhibit. 


The interests of the Reading Haruware Company, 
Reading, Pa., were looked after by W. H. Bennett, man- 
ager of the Chicago branch, assisted by Fred. A. Schu- 
macher of Reading. The company showed no samples, 
the statement being made that their line is so well 
known in Illinois that samples on exhibition are super- 
fluous. This company’s souvenir was a brass medallion, 
carrying the company’s trade-mark and pierced with a 
Screw, thus calling attention to their new line of Screws. 
It was much sought after. 


The Black Silk Steam Stove Polish Works, Sterling, 
Ill., were represented by Lewis D. Wynn. A leather 
purse for small change was the souvenir given away by 
this company. 


The Peninsular Stove Company, Detroit, Mich., had 
20 different Stoves on exhibition, occupying four rooms 
on the parlor floor of the Union Hotel. The following 
representatives saw that the company’s interests were 
well taken care of: E. C. Hanrahan, J. B. Wilson, H. G 
Koenig and W. T. Whiffen. 
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The Quincy Foundry & Novelty Works, Quincy, Il., 
showed samples of a Rvyal Air Tight Heater and a 
Baby Air Tight, the exhibit being in charge of J. I. 
Collver. 








The J. D. Warren Mfg. Company, Chicago, exhibited 
a section of Warren’s Patent Hardware Shelving, to- 
gether with photographs and illustrated circulars show- 
ing the different combinations which can be made with 
this Shelving. 

The Berger Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio, had an 
interesting line of samples of the Berger Classik Metal 
Ceilings, the exhibit being in charge of Harry C. Bow. 


Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis, were rep- 
1esented by Robert Lee Morton, who distributed gold 
plated axe blades. 


Majestic Mfg. Company, St. Louis, manufacturers of 
Majestic Malleable Ranges, were represented by Carl 
Sommer, 


Geo. W. Trout & Co., Chicago., were represented by 
Geo. W. Trout and R. H. Warren. Calendars containing 
four reproductions of the famous Rinehart Indians were 
distributed. 





Bridge & Beach Mfg. Company, St. Louis, were rep- 
resented by John Le Page, who has many warm friends 
among the trade in Illinois and met many of them at the 
meetings of the convention. 


Cattaraugus Cutlery Company, Little Valley, N. Y., 
had a libera) display of Pocket Knives, Scissors, Shears, 
Razors, Razor Strops, &c. The company were repre- 
sented by H. P. Corwith, who distributed miniature 
frying pans as souvenirs. 


P. & F. Corbin. New Britain, Conn,, had a full line 
of Builders’ Hardware. W. J. Patterson was in charge. 


Rathbone, Sard & Co., Albany, N. Y., and Aurora, 
lll., were represented by B. W. Dodson and Howard 
Maffray. They had plenty of inquiries for their “ Acorn 
Stove Book No. 4,” which has an unusually attractive 
cover design. 


Keith Furnace Company, Des Moines, Iowa, were 
represented by Geo. E. Willsie. 





Eclipse Stove Company, Mansfield, Ohio, were rep- 
resented by H. D. Beli. 


H. A. Pope looked after the interests of the Michigan 
Stove Company, Detroit, and Michigan Garland Stoves 
and Ranges seemed to ve well known among the dele- 
gates in attendance. 

Clark, Quien & Morse, Peoria, Ill., manufacturers of 
Peoria Washing Machines, were represented by Chas. 
ID. Clark. 


Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company, New York, were 
represented by A. A. Morse. 


Detroit Stove Works, Detroit and Chicago, were rep- 
resented by R. J. Millar and C. R. Graves. 


Cc. C. Cadwallader, Pittsburgh, Pa., manufacturers of 
Tin Plates and Sheet Metals, were represented by W. 
H. Gardner. 


The Schneider & Trenkamp Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, were represented by John F. Parker. 


The E. Z. Mfg. Company, Galesburg, Ill., showed 
samples of E. Z. Ketch Mouse and Rat Traps. Miss A. 
B. Porter was in charge and presented Mouse Traps 
as souvenirs. r 


The Galesburg Oil Can Company, Galesburg, manu- 
facturers of “Our Country's Oil Can,” were represented 
by Miss S. L. Frisbie. 


Culter & Proctor Stove Company, Peoria, Ill, were 
represented by H. G. Culter. This company had a dis- 
play of their Peoria and Lexington Steel Ranges in the 
store of Stilson & Waste, their local agents, where they 
served hot bisuit and coffee. 
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On Wednesday evening the delegates were tendered 
a banquet by the Galesburg members of the association. 
©. D. Clark was a most efficient toastmaster. The fol- 
lowing toasts were responded to: “ The Illinois Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association,’ H. G. Cormick, the 
president; ‘ Builders’ Hardware,’ by W. H. Bennett, 
Chicago manager Reading Hardware Company; “ Cut- 
lery,” by H. P. Corwith, Cattaraugus Cutlery Company, 
Little Valley, N. Y.; “Job Lots,” by C. H. Williams, 
Streator, Ill.; ‘* Tacks,’ by R. L. Morton, Simmons 
Hardware Company, St. Louis; “ Steel Ranges,” by 
Howard Maffray, Chicago; “The Press,’ by Daniel 
Stern and H. H. Roberts, Chicago. 
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New Buckeye Wringer. 


The Ohio Wringer Company, Springfield, Ohio, have 
brought out the New Buckeye Wringer here illustrated. 
A particular feature of the construction is the use of 
rocker bearings and a lock joint frame of galvanized 
malleable iron. This peculiarity in the bearings permits 
the journals to turn free in all positions to which the up- 
per roll may be forced. The frame is of lock joint con- 
struction and rivetless, so that it can be easily taken 
apart or put together. The sides form a clothes guard in 
the rear and allow an unobstructed discharge of clothes 
in front. The clamps fit all sizes and shapes of tubs 
and washers, with a capacity up to 1% inches. Atten- 





New Buckeye Wringer. 


tion is drawn to the serews, which are long with heads 
fitted to thumb and forefinger. The bearings are of hard 
métal. The lower bearing will retain lubricating oil, is 
independent and renewable. The upper bearing rocks 
and is self aligning. The spring is of oil tempered steel, 
of ample capacity and pressure. The rolls are of stand- 
ard dimensions of high grade rubber. This company 
deal with the retail trade exclusively. 


antinn 
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Patee [lotor Cycle. 





*atee Bicycle Company, Indianapolis, Ind., are manu- 
facturing the Patee motor cycle here illustrated. The 
company emphasize its advantages over cycles of a sim- 
ilar character heretofore made, as follows: The location 
of the motor in this machine is such that the rider may 
keep his feet on the pedals at all times or put them up 
on the coaster at his option, without being astride a hot 
engine, as is the case where the motor is built into the 
crank box or into the front part of the frame toward the 
head. In placing the motor in the frame behind the 
erank shaft, the heat is removed from the proximity of 
the feet and the little heat, steam and odor made goes 
behind the rider constantly instead of blowing in his 
face, as is the case where the motor is placed in the 
front part of the frame. The weight of the motor being 
carried low, below the center of the wheel, causes the 
machine to run more steadily than when carried high 
on the frame. The motor riding within 5% inches of the 
ground steadies the machine so that a rider is better pre- 
pared to dodge an obstacle or avoid a collision with, it 
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is said, more safety than on an ordinary bicycle. The 
construction is strong throughout. The frame is made 
of 14-inch tubing, 18 and 20 gauge, with heavy forks, 
stays and front fork, the front fork crown being a heavy 
drop forged tandem crown, weil reinforced. The wheels 
are 26 inches in diameter, with heavy spokes and 2-inch 





Patee Motor Cycle. 
tires. Especial attention is drawn to the fact ‘that in 
every detail of construction the machine is substantially 
and elegantly made. 

— => 


Duplex Expansion Bolts. 


Some of the recent additions to the line of expansion 
bolts which have been made by Isaac Church of Toledo, 
Ohio, are illustrated herewith. The uses are numerous 
to which expansion bolts of this character may be ap- 
plied in connection with building construction. In Fig. 
1 is shown what is known as the Duplex expansion bolt 
with square head, the construction being such that it 
expands both ends of the expansion case with an equal 
amount of force. The case being of the same diameter 
as the body of the bolt enables the user to bore the hole 





Fig. 1.—The Duplex Bolt with Square Head. 


for the bolt after the work is in place. This is desirable 
in fastening door jambs to brick work and in many other 
cases where it is not convenient to take down the work 
after it is fitted in place, and at the same time the manu- 
facturer points out that the bolt does not require as large 
a hole in the brick work. In Fig. 2 of the illustrations 
is shown what is known as the Duplex patch bolt head, 
especially designed for use in construction work in jails, 
prisons, asylums, vaults and where any fastening is so 
desired that when once in place it cannot be removed. 
The plates or frames to which it is fastened are first 





Fig. 2.—The Duplex Patch Bolt Head. 


drilled to fit the countersunk head of the bolt. The work 
is then put in place and the holes in the brick or stone 
walls are drilled, using those in the iron work as a guide 
for the drill. After the holes have been made to the 
required depth the bolt is put in place and screwed up 
tight, and then the square projection is sawn off. The 
duplex principle is also applied to a shutter hinge eye. 
which makes a very strong fastening and requires only 
a %-inch hole 4 inches deep in the wall. 
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The Rollman Cherry Seeder. 


The accompanying cut represents a cherry seeder of- 
fered by Rollman Mfg. Company, Mount Joy, Pa. In 
operation cherries are put in the upper receptacle or hop- 
per by the handful. The seeding is done by successive 
pressures on the plunger, which is automatically raised 
between each pressure by a spring. The plunger drives 
the seeds out, one at a time, leaving the cherry prac- 
tically whole, picks the cherry up and throws it into the 
dish at the rear, the seeds dropping into the dish below. 
A finger guard prevents the operator’s fingers being 
squeezed. The manufacturers claim that the seeder will 
seed from 20 to 30 quarts of cherries per hour, and that 





The Rollman Cherry Seeder 


there is no grinding, mashing or loss of juice. The parts 
of the seeder are interchangeable. It is tinned and 
weighs 1% pounds. 


Improved Wrench Handle. 


The Coes Wrench Company, Worcester, Mass., for 
whom J. C. McCarty & Co. and John H. Graham & Co. 
are New York agents, have adopted an improved form 
of construction for the handles of their wrenches, as 
shown in the accompanying illustration, and four sizes, 
12, 15, 18 and 21 inch, are now ready. The handle, 
frame and ferrule are made in one piece, and being 
rigidly keyed to the bar, make practically one solid piece 
of metal. The ferrule and cup tip secure the wood sides 
of the handle and prevent their splitting. The bars are 
referred to as made of the best steel for strength and 
durability. An improved method of case hardening has 
also been adopted, giving, it is stated, a uniform and 
desirable degree of hardness. The company call atten- 
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Goddard’s [lop Press. 


Goddard’s mop press for removing water from a mop 
when scrubbing is being placed on the market by C. A. 
xoddard, Akron, Ohio. The press, as shown in Fig. 1, 
consists of two pieces, the body and the follower. Two 





Fig. 1.—Goddard’s Mop Press. 


lugs on the follower fit into holes in body of press, mak- 
ing a hinge joint, and two lugs on the body of press hook 
over bucket (or other receptacle), holding the press in 
place for using. The press, the manufacturer states, will 




















Fig. 2.—Goddard’s Mop Press in Use, 


fit any size bucket, and there are no screws or rivets to 
wear out or get out of order. Fig. 2 illustrates the 
press in use. Its shape is such as to leave plenty of 
room in the bucket for the mop. By placing the mop 










Impfoved Wrench Handle. 


ion to the fact that the words “ Knife Handle” as ap- 
plied to wrenches originated wtih them and has been 
adopted by them as their trade-mark, registered April 
9, 1895. 
cccaiadiilisiass z 

Cc. E. Barnum, Geneva, Ohio, a Hardware merchant 
at that point for about 25 years, has concluded to re- 
tire from business, and has just commenced to close out 
his stock, comprising Hardware, Stoves, Sash Doors and 
Windows, Tinware, House Furnishings, Plows, Harrows, 
&e. 


in the press, and by bringing the handle down, the mop 
is made as dry as desired. It is pointed out that as the 
pressure is downward there is no danger of overturning 
the bucket. The mop need not be touched with the 
hands, and as strong a washing fluid may be used as 
desired. It is further claimed that a person need not 
bend over in using the press, and that owing to the 
ample leverage but little pressure is needed to make the 
mop sufficiently dry. This mop press weighs 10 pounds 


and can be carried on a bucket with the mop in one 
hand. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED FEBRUARY 26, 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General Goods 
-—that is, those which are made by more than one manufact- 
urer,are printed in Italics, and the prices named represent those 
current in the market as obtainable by the fair retail Hard- 
ware trade, whether from manufacturers or jobbers. They 
apply to such quantities of goods as are usually purchased ~ 
retail merchants. Very small orders and broken packages of- 
ten command higher prices, while lower prices are frequently 
given to larger buyers. 

Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary type 
(Roman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who are 
responsible for their correctness. They usually represent 
the prices to the small trade, lower prices being obtainable 
by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 


Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by means | 


of the symbol @, Thus 3315@331;&10% signifies that the 
rice of the goods in question ranges from 3319 per cent. dis- 
vount to 3314 and 10 per cent. discount. 


1901, 


trades. 
Standard Lists.— 





| leading goods. 


ware Merchants. 


Cut Prices.—In the present condition of the market there is 
a good deal of cutting of prices by the jobbing trade, whose 
quotations are often lower than those of the manufacturers. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and addresses 
of manufacturers see the advertising columns and also THE 
IrRoN AGE INDEX SUPPLEMENT (May 3, 1900), which gives a 
classified list of the products of our advertisers and thus 
serves as @ DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and Machinery 


A new edition of ‘“‘ Standard Hardware 
Lists ’’ has been issued and contains the list prices of many 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested to 
suggest any improvements with a view to renderin 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 


these 





Handled Axes... ...$5.50@5.7 
Seurled: add 5c doz. oeiianie 


Aajusters Blind—- 
Axle Grease—See Grease, Aris. 


Domastie, # doz. $3.00. . -8314038}681 08 











b Oocn an enecenecascecccocensseecont 104 
Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners. Blind. cAxles; Loose Collar. erase) 
Window Stop— Concord, Solid Collar......"": c} > 
Ives’ Patent......... socceesesccceses 25&5% | No. 1 Common............ 8@3uc |S 
Taplin’s Perfection..........se0.+++eee0s B14 J ng ory Fh pe Style.. S4@s x. { S 
0. td COUGT....... 3S44e@s : 
Ammunition—See Caps, Car- | Nos 7.8.11 to th... ae oA 
tridges, Shells, &c. Nos. 15 to 18......-.. aeseneien i 3 
sane-aananinne Nos. eens vineaasscensonss 808) ¥ 
acengnecies 7 oxes, Axle— 
ee Wire rought a ag Common and Concord, not ournet. ‘ 
hoe brand, Wrought. 9 + ¢ Cc 
my s ochaenebhsnaaueae’s = ¥ wee Common and Concord, turned. .lb. fc 
Trenton, Wrought......... 8 DS ¢| Half — ape e lb. 9¢ 
— 83f@cie offatan Il =. 508 
Armitage’s Mouse Hole......... .834@ well new list....+. .. evccee 
Peter See accosanaacescienets 9\4@9%¢ | Puilman’s _ 60% 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— Ciatin Rite 
nces 50&10@ 504 1085% 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00...............20% Chatilfon's ae age 08104 
in atillon Straight Balances,...... sooo’ 
Ap ple Parers Parers, Chatillon Circular Balances ........... 50% 
Appie, &c. atin Ith Chatillon’ 8 Large Dial........s0.seseees oo 
ns, Blacksmiths'— ia eed edn ecanghaueiea 
Ry Barb Wire—Seo Wire, Baro 
4 f 1 GOB. cccccccceccvecccccccccces 25% 
ener ee etsekwale Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 Ib., eal! 1b.. 
Lots of 3 GOZ...e.--s ecccece errrrert 4 8 s , @3téc 
me eams, scaic— 
Augers and Bits Seale Beams, List Jan. 18, °88.80c 10% 
Com. Double Spur........ 70@10@.... | Chattilion’s No. 1 
Boring Machine Augers... Chattillon’s No. 2 
60h 1010 v0 io Beaters— Egg— 
Car Bits, 12-in. twist....... 10% | standard Co.: 
Jennings’ Pattern: No. steel Handle Dover. ® gro. $6.50 
Auger Bits.. <r - O15 @ O04 No. 10 Cast Handle Dover..® gro. 8.00 
Ford’s Auger and Car Bit No. 10 Steel Handle Dover. # 8 00 
sa 16@40810810% No. 15 Extra Heavy es fandie, 
youstesr Pat. Anaet Bits p oonseoncawene # gro. $15. ae 
}. E. Jennings & Co. Rival, B GTO. .cccocccccccsccccsceses si 
“No. Luext. lip. B. Jennings "Ust....40% Taplin Mfg. Co.: Son. 
No. 30. KR. a al DUES ecarentac o. 50 Small Family size.......... ee 
Russell Jennings’............. No. 100 Regular Family si | aa 
Pee a No. 102 Regular Family size, iiainéd. 
Pugh’s Black. .........-.+++ Seecccecccee 
’ a No. 150 Large Family size........ 3 09 
Pugh’ Jenni pear rates ane No. 152 Large Family size, tinn ‘#00 
Snell’s Bell Hi 
Snell’s Car Bits, 60% ‘on’s, Standard siz@......... # doz. $1.75 
Weight ry Jennings Bits (R. Jennings’ Wonder & CO.) ce eves # gro. $7.50 


BES eNS azar List.70@704 10% 








Standard List,......+0.++++ C5Q@65R5S | C. E. Jennings & Co., Hi "Hand Datceces 334% 
Expansive Bits— Blacksmiths— 
Clark’s small, $18; large, $26 .....50&106 Inch.. 80 88 8 36 88 10 
Lavigne’ 6; No.2 818. -sbietos Each. $3. $9.50 8.75 1.25 4.80 6.95 6. is 
>, E. Jennings & Co., Steer’s Pat.. Extra ‘ 
eg ioalneadanpped pine nen Teoh $00 185 6.10 6.60 8.40 7.60| % 
Gimlet Bits— Molders— e- 
Common Double Cut..gro. $2.00@2.75|Inch.. 9 10 11 12 th 16 [®% 
German Pattern.. aa $3.25@4.50 | Doz...$6.75 7.25 8.50 9.50 12.00 14.50 | 3 
Double Cut, makers’ lists........... Hand— q 
obi s0Li0S Inch... 6 7 8 9 10 18 
Hollow Augers— $3.75 4.25 4.50 5.00 5.7 6.75 
Bonney Pattern, per doz. $11.00@11.50 Bells— ow— 
Ames. . cgnnuossseneeseenesssenerseees Pree Ordinary goods. _ ore OO 
SRO PIL, cnasosscese vssccoccese seeeccccce 0@70e 1 
Universal. ....+.sese- ceverrerseesecseees 20% ae Fs ht onmaratatachaake : ates S04 
_— ae and Bits— cn ccecnecancénbaiahernes 50&10% 
Ford’s.. 1 Door— 
Snell’s...... 7 Se Abbe’s Gene Luhinebeaeeeqdsoitenestedeenan ne 
C.E. Jennings & Home, Kf Sif: Go ..0--58 stee 
=e Hommedieu’s . Lever and Pull, Sargent s ....20 Zioglos 
ALTOUB’. «000s sceee ceeeeeceeeeeeeecs 40 Hand— 
Awl Hafts, See Hafts, Awl. Hand Bells, Polished... + +0 e60@60410% 
Awlis— White Metal......... etwded 55@554108 
Brad Avsle : . Wiekel 1 PLACED. +. 0040 22000 SIQGS M108 
Hance e AES anf gro. 2.75@3.10 * Oe eee Peet ee eeenne rd 
Unhandled, Shoutdered. gro0.68@66c Silver ee éous 
ew nhandled, Patent..... gro. 66@ 706 Farm Bells b. 2@2'4c 
gies: tC rm Bilis... 


Steel ‘Alloy Church and Schovi aeadae 
Saners 
Wilmot & Hobbs Mfg. Co , Gongs..... 


Belting— Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low Grade).?75@10@80% 


Unhandled, Patent....gro. 31 
Unhandled, Shouldered. gro.6& 
Seratch A? ys: 
$3.50@4.00 


Handled, Common..gro. 
Hand'ed, Socket..gro. $11. 50@ 12.00 















Common Standard.. 75@754&10% 
Awl and Tool Sets—Seo| S/indard.......... 70@ 70 10% 
Seta, Awl and Tool. Extra... woes * ot eae 
aA esece 0 10@50B 10854 
-. .. best brands. $6.25 o | Paonia d, 1 _ 
in , f ess e m 
Firat ity, other brands$6. 25 RE orattterey, Stones core oast 
Jobbers’ Specias Brands : i riintintia dis ietinhiinintt teletibeiceainnniiedl 
Good Quality.......... 085. be 7 Leather— 
pO | eR .. $6.25 ' Extra Heavy, Short Lap. ..£0@10@60% 


Regular Short Lap 60¢10¢ 
Standard .........+. 60d 10 


Cotton— 


Rossendale-Reddaway B, & H. Co.: 
SE Ec swaldananenaggeans 608&10% 


COB 108 5% 
10@7085% 
+70 Q70k10% 


Durable Brand..........+. «+ 
Bench Stops—SeeStops, Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 


Tire— 
——_* River Tire Benders and Upset- 
Tihs reed otneccbevecccdccssgeevessecese 
Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upsetters. 
40@50% 


Bicycle Coods— 
John ~ Leng’s Son’s 1899 list ; 
Chatn 





Bits— 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &o.— 
See Augers and Bits. 


Bit Holders—sSee Holders. 

Blind Adjusters—See Ad- 
justers, Blind, 

Blind Fasteners—See Fae- 
teners, Blind, 

Blind Staples—See Staples, 
Blind. 


Blocks— Tackle— 
Common Wooden......... 70@70¢ 10% 
Cleveland Steel........... 50&10@60&104 
Ford’s Star Brand Self Lubricating... 

60 )&10% 

Hollow Steel, Ford’s Pat. Star Brand... 
&10 
Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and . 

Junior Wovelty, dak toa "7° 2 
Stowell’ Novelty, Mal. Iron... . 50% 

See also Machines, Hoisting. 


Boards, Stove— 

Zinc, Crystal, Bc... ...-0-++--50810% 
Boits— 
Carriage, Machine &c.— 


Common, list Jan. 80, °95.  OaT@.. . 
Norway Iron, $3.00, lis list » Bbve 
750b 76 & 10% 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list May 24, °99... 
@ 


80d 10% 
Bolt Ends, list Jan. $0,'95.. 
0b 1082%4@..% 
Machine, list Oct, - “99. 70ck 1082 4@.. 
Machine with C.P., C. &@ T. Nuts. i 
Nore—The rapid ‘advances in man 
Sacturers’ o- enable the jobbers to a 
prices free 


Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Round Brass 
Knob: 
7 8 L 5 6 8 
Per doz...$0.88 .86 45 .57 .80 
Cast Iron Spring hae“ 
Frek... cece etose eo 8 10 
Per G0B...cscees $1.00 1.25 1.75 
Cast Iron Chain, Flat, Japanned: 
FROM: .ccccrceccce 10 
dl eee $0. ‘85 Zz. “20 1.50 
Cast Iron Shutter, Brass Knobs: 
Dev encvecsesee 6 8 10 
PE OR asecases $0.60 90 1.15 
Wrought Barve, Brass Knob: 
TRER... ceeece 4 5 6 8 
Per doz... .$0.4é " 50 .61 .70 = 
Wrought Barrel . 70410 @75 
Wrought “ Bronzed. ,0k5 5@50¢ Sick 


Wrought Flush, B, K.. 


5uk10@ 60d 1 ve 
Wrought Shutter.. 


. ‘ode ioc 10@6085% 


Wrought Square Neck......60 @50&10% 

Wrought Sunk.....ccceees 50@50 10% 

Ives’ Patent Door.......ccccecsscccocce 60% 
Stove and Plow— 

PD es sdebzkdetten dcsdhood 60210@. .% 
ivattnancedersadceevereetesces 774% 
Tire— 

I. 5 20s pasaeeeneane cccecel tse 


Alnericac Screw Compan 
Norway Phila.. list Oct. 16, "84 
Eagle Phila., list Oet. 16, 84... 





Bay State, list Dec. 9B, "GD. ccccccee 
Franklin Moore Co.: 
owe Phila , list Oct. 16, ’84....754 
hila. list Oct, 18, ._ Sniieeaike 854% 


poe. list BB,” D...cccore ve 
Pare hester Bolt * Nut Company 
Empire, list Dec. 28, °99........... oe 
Keystone Phila. fist Oct. .84.. .- 808 
Norway Phila, list Oct. 








Borers, Tap— 
Bows hn Ring, with Handle: 


NCN..00 14 1% 1% 5 
Per doz... — ee 5.00 6.50 
ee ae 2l, 
Per Doz ieamenene eses 10.28 


Py 5 
Daterpene Mfg. Co., No. 1, $1.25; No. 
2, $1.65; No. 3. $2.60 each 25@v08 
Boring Machines—‘ce Ma- 
chines, Boring. 


Boxes Mitre— 


GC. H. demnings. & G0... cccccaccosecccess 40% 
Seavey’s, per dOs., $39......0--eccccees 404 
Braces— 
NoTE.—Most Braces are sold at net 
prices. 
Common Ball, American, 01-1 1.25 
(eee Nodes &10% 


Fray’s Genuine PEN. ~~ s sonsees 0% 
eat s No. 70 to 120, 81 to 123, 207" , 2 


Ce eee ereeeeesesses 


50& 10% 
. & W.Co., Pook's Patent50&10@604 
‘Brackets— 


Wrouoht Steel........ «- 70810@75h5% 
Bradley’s Wire Shelf : 


Pull CQGGS. .. cccccccccccccevesecesesses 

Broken cases. ccccsscecese SIEEOD 
Griffin's Pressed Steel......... eee AD R10E 
Griffin’s Folding Brackets.......... 70&10% 


Bright Wire Coods—See 
Wire and Wire Goods, 


Broilers— 
Wire Goods Co..... weqedacanad 70@70&104 


Buckets, Well and Fire— 
See Pails 


Bucks, Saw— 

TROOGNSE.. ccceccvecesccocceces # gro. $36.00 
Bull Rings—See Rings, Bull. 
Butts— Brass— 


Wrought list Sept., wis coo hf 5 
Cast ease. Tieboat’s ecccccecoccee one : 


Fast Joint, Broad......... 50@50a- 10% 
Post Joint, Narrow...... 10% 
za ey ——- often sail the oUowing 
a 
28000 FOWB s ccccccicccsees + 70@70k5% 
D008E Pit. ccscececccereeeees 70Q@I0R54 
Mayer's Hinges......++..++.70@70&5% 
Parliament Butts.......++..70@70@ 5% 


Wrought “Steel— 
20008 FOB. cc0cs _-sevcce 
Table ond: Back — 
Narrow and Broad 
Inside Blind.....cccocce 
pS 5g ere 
Loose Pin, Bali ond. 


Ste 
— roy Wrt. ie. pe) Blind 
eckse wbetaial aie 508 10@50& 105% 


eee Bird— 
Hendryx, Brass: 
8000, 5000, 1100 series... 
1200 series 


75@ 756466 





SPREE 11 B8igs 
200, 300, 600 and 900 series. Phy ste} 
Hendry x Bronze 
700, 800 series..... teecccccoccces 40 
Hendryx Enameled..,............. toaloe 


alipers—see Compasses, 
alks. Toe and Heel— 
Blunt. 1 prong.........per lb, 834@hLe 


Sharp, 1 prong....... per lb, WA@hihe 
POPRIEe DIGGS. .. ccc ccesesccsecsc en yy 
EE Tic danetinesictxeuees ¥ > Bue 


Can Openers—See Openers, Can 
Cans, Milk— 
5 8 10gal. 
Illinois Pattern. - - p10 2.2 
‘ 40 


lowa Pattern.. 
Buffalo Pattern. 


oa 
® 
§ 
a 


2.59 2.50 

20 80 40 

New York Serene f+ 8.25 

Baltimore Patt’rn2.50 2.55 38.10 each. 
Cans, Oil— 

Buffalo F imily ol cans: 


$48.00 60. 00 108 gro. 
peeps! Percussion-— 





Musket.. sere 


ceseeeeses DOP M 57@602 
Primers— 
Berdan Primers, $1.00.......... % 


errr 
woes 


B. Ea Caps (Sturtevant 
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Carpet Stretchers— 
See Stretchers, Carpet. 


Cartridges— 
B. B. Caps, Con., Ball Swgd..... $1.90 
B. B Caps, Round Ball... $1.12@1.18 
Blan’: Car ridges: 

$2C F., $5! TP. sssun seeeaneeneeean 

38 C. F.. g | eee ©”: 


22 cal. Rim, C—O ° 105% 

32 cal. Rim, $2.75...... pateenal 10&5% 
ON SO). ee ,. 
Pistol and Rific.......222+sceces Like 
Primed S ells and Bulle ts. . Libis 
Rim Fire Sporting.. asbeneoseuee 50% 
Rim rire, Military.. pence cenddinieee % 

poasters— 

neds GPR 

Pate,’ ehoennesbeneee 75Q@75H 10% 
I *hiladelphia. . socccces OMSL 10% 
Vee are FOK LOE 
Boss Anti-Friction.... ==... . «+... err x 
Martin’s Patent (Phoenix). .... 
Payson's Anti-Friction 7 eioei02 
Standard Kall Bearing...... .- 458 
Tucker’s Patent, low list............ .30% 

Cattle Leadsrs— 

See Leaders, Ca‘tle. 
achain Coil, Less than Casks: 
336 “4 6516 % 7-16 ie 9-16 
7.30 5.40 4.40 8.55 3.40 3.30 3,25 


%4 % to 1% inch. 
2.25 3.20 3.20 cents per lb. 
Cask lots deduct 25¢ per 100 lbs, 
German Coil list July 24,°97.60£10& 10% 
German Halter C hain, ‘list July 2 2h, 
‘ . 608 10d: 10% 
Pedy ‘Western Standard: 100 pair 
6%—6-3, Straight, with ring. ..$26.00 
6%—6-2, Straight, with ring... $27.00 
6%—8-”, Straight, with ring.. $31.00 
6%—10-2, Straight. with ring ..834.50 
Add 2¢ per pair for Hooke. 
Twist Traces 2¢ per pair higher than 
Siraight Link. 
Trace, Wagon and Fancy Chains, 
Eastern TRS . CO@D60k5% 
Jack Chain, list July 10, 93 


NS saseccccndensocses -60@ 60k 10% 
Re ie caveseces, COMBE 10% 
Safety CRG... .ccccccccs foe: 70 10% 
Gal. Pump Chain,........ ib L44%@L%4e 


Covert Saad. Works 
Breast. Hite ng and Rein Chains. .50¢ 
Covert Mfg. C 
Breast shoes 
Halter.... 
Heel.... 
MOIM.. .cccccccceccescoccccece 
BCAUIOM. ...ccccccce sescvecsccocccess 
Oneida Community : 
Eureka Coll and Halter.......60@60&5¢ 
Niagara Coiland Halter .... 60@60&5¢ 
Niagara Cow Ties......45&5@45& 10&5% 
Am. Coil and Halters. ...50& 10&5@60% 






Am Cow Ties........ onenieg 35&5@4085% 
Wire Goods Co.: 
Dog Chain. 


Universal Dbl-Jointed Chain....... 45% 
Chalk—(From Jobbers.) 
Carpenters’, Blue..........0 gro. Lic 
Carpenters’, Red sunk .-gro. 40° 
Carpenters’, White........ “\ gro. 385c 
See also C: rayons. , 
Chalk Lines—‘ee Lines. 


Checks, Door— 


Bardsley’s. .......00.seccc00 hoceneseu 402105 
CORMMABIR..0 ccoccccccccccecscovccces 50& LU" 
EGHpPse. .....00++s0--eecverseees 60@608&10% 


Chests, Tool— 


American Tool Chest Co. 


Boys’ Chests, with Toois banee enewwil 55¢ 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools........... 4 
Gentlemens’ Chests, with Tools |, 4 
Farmers’, Carpenters’, etc, Chests, 
ON EE Treas Qt 
eo . and Pipe Fitters’ Chests, 
Ears aga: 50% 
. E. Jennings & Co.’s Machinists’ Too) 
cS DE. cnctneebinsd is beebershe BWe@WBek 104 
Chis 
Socket eFraming and Firmer | 
Standard List.......+++++. HENS. 7 | 
Buck BEGGS. ....c-00cccccescccee B06 
Charies Buck .. 30% 
Cc. ~ . pene & Go. Socket Firmer 
NO. 10.....-ccccvessces Hk100 
Cc. : ‘Jeunings & Co. Socket ‘Framing 
BIO, Th. co.cc ccdccncsvcveomesececosese 6) 1& 10% 
BFR, occn- coccorcescvccvesveseescccce 7OR5S 
Le. & L. J. WIRE... 2.002 cccccccce-v0 30@30&54 
Tanged— 
Tanged Firmers........40@5@4L0&10% 
eagie TIBOR, ..g ..cccccvesccvesovess ecccces 
nets Ra 
._ K. Jennings & Co. Nos. 191, 
u & I. J. Whito, Tanged............ 





Ccold— 
Cold Chisels, good quality.lb. 14,@16c 
Cold Chisels, fair quality......lb. 12c 
= oe ordinary....... lb. 8@9c 


mi Bt ten Onda OB.08.......ccsccaces .20¢ 
Massey’s Planer and Milling... *“15@ 20% 
Skinner Patent Chucks : 
Combination Lathe C hucks..... 40% | 
Drill Chucks, Patent and ees “a. ..30% 
Drill Chucks, New Model.......... 29% 






Independent Lathe Chucks 40% 

Innproved Planer Chucks. 204 

Universal oo hucks.. 40% 

Face Plate Jaws............ 35% 
Standard Tool Co. 

Improved Drill C HUCK, ...00.0000000e 8h 
Union Mfg. Co. 

Combination. covesse 

Czar Drill ....-.- 

Geared Scroll . 

Independent. ...... 

Union Drill........ 

niversal 


Plate Ja\ aws.. 


“ j 
austen Bas iw — .20@2°a&5t 


secgee 50&10¢ 

Conte Makers + 3. & W. bee 40&10¢ 

Oarri Makers’ *Sargent’s. 2, SOR105 

i) arallel......--++++2-+++8 Ot 
tienen 8, tice eed Fo g? & ‘ool 


THE IRON” _AGE = 


Sener Wa 
Star Socket, Al) S'#el. .... Ties. $4.90 net 
Star Shank, All Steel....; } dos. $3. 75 net 
W.& UC. Saauk, all vel, Dy ts. @ doz, 

$3.35; 8 in., $3.40; 8i¢ iu., $3.50. 

Cleavers, Butchers’. _ 
Foster Bros... oo 
New Haveua Kdge Tool Co. s. F 
Page, W Plumb. S358 L0G) aga tnete 

BI A5@S3458 I ( 


8 
oO 8 By WEES... .ccccccgueesscnscces ose 


Slip gh a Skaft one 





| Handy Totlet.........---++ z $7.20 
Mascotte Toilet ............ A pom $3.40 
Monit»> Tollet...........- # doz. $¥.00 
Stewart « Patent...... ...# doz. $10.00 


Clips, Axle— 
Eagle and Superior “4 and 5-16 
Rs ckkink: beessénnexeers* .. «+2 0@10% 
Norway, Y “and 5-16 inch. .70@ 70 10% 


Cloth and Netting, Wire 


—See Wire, &e. 


Cocks, Bra $F, . 
Hardware’ list ae obe, Kerosene, 
Racking, &> . C5108 


Coffee Milis—See Mills, Coffee. 
Collars Dog— 


Brass, Pope & Stevens’ list .40% 
Embossed, Gilt, Pope&Stev ens’list80&10¢ 
Leather Pope & Stevens’ list........ 40% 


Compasses Dividers, Ko. 
Ordinary Goods .. ......70810@75 
Bemis & Cail Hdw. & Tool Co.,: 

Dividers.. eveee 

Calipers, € Caii’s Patent Inside... 2... ae 

Calipers, Double a 

Calipers, Inside or ‘Outside.. ivctexeue 

Calipers, Wing peucieah 

Compasses.... 

J. Stevens A. & T. Co 


Conductor sie CGaiva- 
z 


Factory ed to Jobbers: 
Cark £.. C, 


Territory. Loose. Nested. 
Eastern.... 75&10% 755% 
Central.... 75&7%% 76b2% 
Southern... 15h5% 75% 

S. Western. 75% 708 1082'4% 


Terms. 2% for cash 
See also Eave Trough and Elbows 
Coolers, Water— 


No: 
Labrader sil. 50 sia. 00 $17. 50 $20. ‘. 


gat bo 

Iceland. $28.00 00 $25. 00 $39, 0 $37 50 
al. 
857. 00 $72.00 
Coopers’ Tooils— 
See Jvols, Coopers’. 

Cord— Sash— 
| Brateee, Dra. oo... ccccsess lb. 25c 
Braided, White, Common, 1b17%@ 18c 
Cable Laid Italian, lb. A, 18¢; B, 16c 
Common India..... lb 9 @9%c 





Cotton Sash Cord, Twisted.. -12@ l6e 
Patent Russia...........lb. 12% @ 13c 


Cable Laid Pussia..... lb. 18%@ lhe 
India Hemp, Braided.,,....lb 1,@15e 
India Hemp. lb. 10@12c 
Patent India......... eee. .1b.10@ 12¢ 
Pear! Braided, cotton . >} ® 17@18¢ 


eee wetter eteeee 


Massachusetts, White.......... BD 22%e 
Massachusetts. D ab. apel m 264o¢ 
Eddystone Braided Cotton... Db ibe 
Harmony Cable Laid Italian.....# ® 18¢ 


Ossawan Mills 

| Crown, Solid Braided White...# m ase 

* Braided, Giant, White.......... # D17¢ 
Peerless : 

‘ table Laid pation... 


Gable Laid India........."" ° 
| Braided India 























mson 
gralded, Drab Cotton ....... 3 
aided, Italian Hemp... ... 3: 
raided, nen Fe KOepoocnnpeseees # D 406 
ed, te Cotton, Spot.# B 
Silver Lake : PS S 5 


A quality, Drab, he 
A quality, White, ¢ 

B quality, Drab, ubens.: eeeeces 
B quality, White, 30¢.. 








italian Hemp, 40¢ ....000000000°""""° 

Linen, 574¢¢.............. coererseress LOS 
Wire, Bistire 

Braided or Twisted PEE 85@85e 10% 


Note.— There is a good deal of confusion 
in lists, some using old list and others the 
new list 

Corn Knives and Cutters 

—see Knives, Corn 

Corn Planters— 

See Planters, Corn— 


Crackers, Nut— 

Littles Eas stk vaneonbconuncue P gr. $24.00 
Cradies— 

Grain,.... oS0eeetoosesesescocnceooellt 


Cra ayo ns— 
White Round Crayons, gross.54%@éc 
Cases, 100 gro., $5. 00, at factory. 
| D. M. Steward Mfg. Co. 
Metal Workers’ Crayons.gr. $2. 50 
Soapstone Pencils, round, flat 
or square.. 
Rolling Mill C rayons.. « 
Railroad weapons (comp< FA 
sition) gr. Pes. 00 3) 





See also Chalk. 
Creamery Pailis—See Pails, 
PR ares tg, eeeienniiel 
ks er 
reregks: $h apt ® doz. 7.00 
i: aay | RS % doz. $6.50 
‘Sut ow Bars—see Bars, Crow. 
ultivators— 


capueied -. 8 dos. $10.00 
"Cutlery. Table— 
** Gross Goods,” list Jan..°01..net@5<¢ 


| Extra 04 to purchasers Of $250 worth in 
sic months, 


rs— Glass— 
sone 8 Remnin way eee ecoce 30% 


eat— 
Hale’s..Nos. 11 @ 111 12 & 112 18 & 118 
Per doz... $10.80, 13 20 18.00 








1 . 7 s 
Hach... coe 5 $7 $10 $25 B5p $60 


MOS, cece 10 12 


$2. 
béecnal 45: 458105 
1 


$22.00 $30. 00 $40.00 
New Triumph No. 605, ® doz. 324.00. 
38%&5% 
BO ROE oi.n;o0 vecnassovonnnn 40% 
_ eS ae. Stare) 100 150 
$15.00 $18.00 
Chadborn’s Smoked Beef Cutter, ® doz. 
$60.00 
Enterprise Beef Shavers....... .. 25@30% 
Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, &c 40% 
Kraut Cattera 24 x 7, 26 x8. 30x 9.55% 
Krant Catters 46 «12,40 x 12..... 40% 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
Kraut Cutters 40% 


P Jos 






Washer— 
Appleton’s, ® doz. —_— peer ee 


... 0&108108 
NN i Ee # doz. $4.75 


iggers, Post Hole, &c.— 


lwan’s Perfection Post es ger... 


Kohler's Universal......... e doz, 314,00 


Kohler’s Little Giant..... .. ® doz. $15.00 
Kohler’s Hercules.......... ? doz. $12.00 
Kohler’s Invincible. ........ # doz, $10 00 
Koh'er’s Rival............... doz. 

Kohler’s Pioneer......... .00 


-® doz 
Never- ment Post Hole Diggers, ¥ doz. 
a, REBAR RENEE Ripon. — sisteiaeiidies: 60% 


BR manag # doz. $34.00. . suncebeocnsee 
Dividers—See Compasses. 
Dog Collars—Sce Collars, Dog. 
Door Checks— 
See Checks. Door. 
Door Springs— 
See Springs, Door. 
Drawers, Money— 
Tucker’s Pat. Alarm Till ‘No. 
$18; No. 2,815 No. 3, $14; No ; c $18. 
Drawing Knives— 
See Knives. Drawing. 
Drills and Drill Stocks— 
Common Blacksmiths’ Drill..each 


- 50@$1.75 | 
Blacksmiths’ Self-feeding.. a 


Breast, woe zoe, each $3. 00. 
mpenst, © ..B. BW: eccossevecs BOG 3081 OF 
Goodeil PA. de Drills. .40&5@40&10% 
Jenacen' 6 Automa tv Dritis Nos, 2 ont 






S. SEES 8 Drill Points. 
Ratchet, Curtis & Cur 
Ratchet, Parker’s . 
Ratchet, Weston’ 8.. e 
Ratchet, Whitney’s, Ps. & Ww. 
Whitney’s Hand Drill dD. 1, $10.00; 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00"........ 3344% 
Twist Drills— 
Standard List......... 
Drill Bits or Bit Stock 
Drills—See Augers and Bits. 


Drill Chucks—See Chucks. 
Dripping Pans— 
See Pans, <a l 












Drivers S, 
Balsey’sScre ve tyad and Driver, ® doz. 

2ie inch, $6; 4-In., $7.90 6-1 n., $9..40¢ 
Buck Bros....... 804 
Buck Bros’ Screw Driver Bits. 27 
SD -chischosonehe 6s canead 0x1 
Douglass Mfg. Co. 20@20&104 
Fray’s Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 8, $12.00 504 


Gay & Parsons’ Ratchet 
Goodell’s Automesi< 


&10&10@50&108&10854 








Mayhew’s Black | Handle 
Mayhew’s Monarch.. 458104 
New England Specialty . 50&104 
Sargent & Co.’s: 
Nos. 1 ,50,55 and 60... -50&10&10¢ 
Se, WME Go wccccceconssaned 6444816 
Screw Driver Bits...... # doz. 50@70¢ 


smith & ya 7 Co ‘aseenbanieee 40&5% 
Stanley’s R. & I "s: 
No. 64, Varnished Handles. . sone SOR108 






SS OIE nucccceaonsentsea masaeeastl 0&10% 
Swan’s: 

Nos. a9 to 68.. ....-50% 

Bs GO, cuxnccenasens -...-40&10% 

Nos. 35, $5 and 45........-.. 20£10810¢ 


Eave Trough, Galvanized 
Factory snapasate to Jobbers. 

Territory. Carload. LC. L 

Eastern...... 80@10@5% 80104 

Central. i soso 8087544 

Southern..... 8085% 

S. Western... soca 8U% 

— 2% for cas 
also Conductor Pipe. 


Ege Openers— 
See Openers. Ega. 
Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments to jobbers 


0c 10 5 
' Perfect Elbows (S. 8. & Co.)..... 





each... $17 2. bs 8. 50 2.00 $3.50 
Enterprise........ ae Qesat, c 
=e 5°10 12 
Each .. $2 $3 $2.50 & $5 
Dixon's, > doz indeeteniteeas 3 RWS 
} 2 
‘e146 00 $17.00 ue. 00 $30. 00 
Home No. 1, ® dog, $22.75 eee nye 4 
Little Giant. : EG cha oon il 334485 | 
Nos. 305 310 a40 322 
_ “ 48.00 0 94a do ) $78.00, one 
Sterling... .. BYGk5% 
net pened heacusseneeetenh A 
eae oo —s $2. 50 


Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, # gr....81S@$20 

Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife, # gr... .822@$36 
Tobacco— 

All Iron, Cheap......doz. $4.25@2%4.50 

Enter rprise ‘aie Ren ‘ ees 

National, # doz. $21.00. 0% 

Sargent’s, # doz. $24.00.......... ‘su 10% 


Dalbey Post Hole Auger..ver doz .810.00 | 
Iwan’s Improved Post Hole An er... .40% | 


Oz. $9.00 | 


E.. Beaters—See Beaters, E gg 
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Emery, Tyrkis nH 
6 514 to150 Flour 


yy lb. = 5c Se 
gs . ..lb. 54e i%e 8 Ske 
| 4 Kegs .. th. Se 6c he 
10-lb cans, 10 
in case..... 6c 7¢ oS 
10-lb.cans,less 
| than 10 .... 10¢ 10¢ Sc 


Norr.—IJn lotslto3 tonsa discount of 
10% is given, 
Enameled and Tinned 
Ware—sec Ware, Hollow. 
Escutcheon Pins— 
See Pins, Escutcheon. 


Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezers, Lemon, 


asteners, Blind— 


Zimmerman’s ..... ...- coos... -- DORIL0E 
Faucets— 
Cort Lined........ - TORSO 70k 10k5* 


Metallic Key, Leather Lined....... 


70@ 708 10% 
OG GOOG viceccce ées FOG 50E5E 
B. & L. B. Co.: 

West’ s Lock, Openand Shut ReyS0n its 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key.... 404 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key 50" 
John Sommer's Victor Metal Key. 508 10% 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key....60¢ 
John Sommer’s Diamond OS Se 40% 
| John Sommer’s [. X. L. Cork Lined. ..50¢ 
Jobn Sommer’s Keliablet ‘ork Lined 

50&10¢ 
John Sommer’s Common Cork Lined. 70¢ 
John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined..604 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined. ... 504 
John Sommer’s Perfection Cedar....40¢ 
SR ee Ree 60@6085t 
| | Pee Metal Plug new list...... 40@408&54 

Lockport, Metal Plug, reduced list.60&5¢ 
McKenna, Brass: 

Burglar Proof, N. P................+.. 35 
Improved, 34 and % inch. 
Self Measuring: 

Enterprise, ® doz. $36.00..... ...... 404 

Lane’s, ® doz. $36.00 40K104 


National Measuring, #® doz. $36.00...404 
Felloe Plates— 





See Plates, Felloe. 
Files—Domestic— 
List revised Nov. 1, 1899. 
aes 70@ 755% 


Good Brands... ...75£10@75¢ 10a 10% 

Fair Brands... ...........+-30@380@10% 

Second Quality........ 8048 10@ 808 25% 
Imported— 

a sed Stubs’ list, July 2: 


aoe 





Lovsoses 
AF xture es, ‘Grindstone— 


Inch,... 15 17 19 21 24 
Per doz.$2.60 2.75 3.00 3.59 


L490 

Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Hanxer.. 
doz 36. Ou 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, .. 504 
ae UCD, ccgcevanscevscess 50R 10k 10E 
Reading Hardware Co........: 30&20&10% 
DP sebbeautbeatbesscece 608108104 


Sargent 

| Fodder Sgueezers— 

See Squeszers, Fodder. 
Forks— 

Sept. 1, 1900, list. 


Grain or Barley Forks, 16 to 20 


SUEIOR. cn cccesscorsces Seseesen 70d 
Hay, 2 tin€...ccesseee Coe: cceccec coe 
Ba CIOs tones ancanetesece - 66248 


| . 
%| Hay, 4 tine, Header and Barley 
Forks, 13 to 16 inches. ........6634% 








| Manure, hb tine .... .cccccrcce i 70% 
| Manure. 5 and 6 time. ....000.... 70% 
| Spading........ vtineenethhh esas 70@5% 
| lowa Dig-Ezy Potato.. ..654 
Victor, Hay.......... 6 
| Victor, Manure. 4 
Victor, Header.. OkSus 
Champion, Hay * ... O63 
Champion, Manure —— 
Columbia, Hay..... k 66958 4 
Columbia, ee - 708 
| Columbia, Spad Bi Kpdbedendiwns th 4 
| Hawkeye Wood ley 4 tine ® ‘dos. 


$5.00; 6 tine, $6.0 
W.&C. Potato Siaeer. 
Acme Hay...... 


BR Hs 06000 cceneen cost eunss A0&25¢ 
lbakota Header.. : 708 1082465 
Jackson Steel Barley. - - 0k 10 26¢ 
I 20% 


Ww. &C. Pavorite Wood Rarley ¢ tine, 
# doz., $5.00; 5 tine, $6.00 
Plated. —See Spoons. 


Frames— 
Saw— 
Red, Polished and Varnished. .doz, 
$1.15@$1 50 
White..... sone coneecocsoes doz. 75@80c 


Screens and Frames— 
See Screens. 
Freezers, ice Cream— 
| Qts... 2 3 L 6 3 10 
Best..$1.45 1.65 1.95 240 3.20 
Good #1 § 25 1.40 1.70 2.16 2.75 
Fair .$1.00 1.10 130 1.75 2.% 2.90 


Frult and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 
Fry Pans-—See Pans, Fry. 


Fu Per 1000 Feet. 
Hemp Fuse ..sccecesseees ee $2.60 
Cotton Fuse, ...cccccccccseccteW 
Single Taped "Fuse......0.+ 03.25 
Double Taped Fuse.........4.20 
Triple Taped Fuse..........5.00 


' 
+. 


Sa he 


10k2%% 





ates, Molasses and Oii— 
w paveveséobescasoe 80 10@ 808 1041s 


| MeRuss y, ortise, Ons aos 


#U@55h 108 i 
Barrett’s Comb. Roller y-4 7 


ad 
Stanley R. & oa Co.'s Butt & Babie 
Gauge 


nH 25 


b cccseveccceccececccoscccece 200108 
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cniiitiensnteinns, aes teseseeeeene BOR 

Wire, Morse’s....... eccccces 25% | 

Wire P., 8. & W. Go. ee OR abs 
Cimiets— 


Nail, Metal, Assorted.gro. $1.40@1.75 
Spike, Metai, Assorted gro. $3.00@3.50 
Nail, Wood Handled, Assorted. 

gro. $4. 00@4.25 
Spike, Wood Handled. Assorte 


aro. $5.00@5. 26 | 


Class, AmericanWindow 


Jobbers’ List, Sept. 1, 1900. 
Small lots from store: 
Single and — Strength, all 5 
ZES.seceeeeeedé 
10% to be added on all first quality, 
both Single and Double. 


Glue—Liquid, Fish— 
List A, Bottles or Cans, with Brush. 

37% @50% 

List B, Cans (% pts., pts.. ate. Jer eve 


3 3@)8% 
List C, Cans (% gal., gal.) ...  5@L5S 


Glue Pots—See Pots, Glue. 


Crease, Axie— 


Common Grade........g7r0. $5.00@6.00 
Dixon’s Everlasting. . ; i? Pails, ea, ea. =? 
Dixo Everlasting, n bxs.. # doz. 

ee . $1.20; 2m $2.00 
Snow Flake 


1 qt. cans. ‘per doz. $2.00; 2 qt., $3.20; 
al. cans per doz. 86.00; 8 gal. 
$16.00; 5 gal. $24.00 


Grindstone Fixtures— 
See Fixtures, Grindstone. 


Guards, Snow— 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co.: 

Galy. Steel ® 1000 +» $9.00 

Copper # 1000........ evens eusses $18.00 


Gun Powder—See Powder. 


H ack Saws—*ee Saws. 


ro. 
Peg Patent, Leather Top..$h. as 5.25 
Peg Patent, Plain Top. ...$3.50@3.75 
Sewing, Brass Ferrule.. ...$1.50@1.60 
Saddlers’, Brass Ferrule. .$1 85@1.45 
Peg, Common. cccescccecccs Gl SO@1.S5 
Brad, Common... ...0+0+0$1.50@1.75 


Halters and Ties— 


Covert Mfg. Co., Web... ......44-4.-45&2% 
Covert Mfg. Co., Jute Rope.. eoeneee Pore 2% 
Covert Mfg.Co., "Sisal Ro ope.. &2% 
Covert’s Saddlery Works’, 96 iist, we b. 
10S 
Covert’s Saddlery Works, Lgather6oe 10s 
Covert’s Saddlery W orks, Jute.. aS 
Covert’s Saddlery W orks, Sisal... .., 
Covert’s Saddlery Works, Maniia.. odase 
Covert’s Saddlery Works, Cotton.....70% 


Hammers-: 


Handled Hammers— 
Heller’s Machinists’... G50&5¢ 
Heller’s Farriers.............++. 5 oes 
Magt etl tic Tack, wes: i, 2, 8, $1. wes 
Peck, Stow & Wilees. eeacae “sees geios 
Fayette R. — 

Piumb, A. E. Nail........... 40&10@50% 
Engineers’ and 3 8S. Hand.. 





SORE TGS 
Machinists’ Hammers................ 
§0&10& 7144 
Riveting and Tinners’...... ets ITs 
Sargent’s C. S. New List...........45&10% 
Heavy iietiawe and 
Sledges— 
$b. and under,. .lb. 45¢ } 
i) eee = 36c > 8048 10@30 
Over 5 lb....... b: Se £10210% 


Wilkinson's Sindtag seveeeAGC@ 100 Ib. 
Handcuffs and Leg Irons 
See Lolice Goods. 
Handies— 
Agricuitural Tool Handles— 
Axe, Pick, &c. 5 pes vonre 3 80G 60a 
Hoe Rake, Fork, ene Ob Ion 
Shovel, &c., Wood S Handle.: 50@50k5% 
Cross-Cut Saw pectin 


Atkins’. eeeccccccecee 
Champion... eoccecce cece 
Disston’s....-esseeees 





Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 


o") insect +eeeGTO. $2.30@$2.50 
Ensegoncescoe See 1.25 
the monaons $1.25@$1.50 


Tanged Firmer, gro. ass‘d. 
ey tere, 85; mes large, $2.50@$2.i0. 
Hickory rmer, gro. ass'd. 
$1. yoQ@. $s. "20s tree, $3 50@$3.70. 
donie cket’ Fi irmer, gro. wa 
$1.70@$1.85 ; large, $2 00@$2.25 
Hickory Socket y ~inaag gro ass‘d. 
$1.60 1 ge, $1.75 2.00 
wt! Socket tke 
$2.50@S2.75 ; large, 2.65@$2.85 
File, assorted..:... 0. ge COO@$1.15 
Hammer, Hatchet, ry see 5 =e 
ipad Geis, Voratshed, do 
0 arn SO © cocsococashl 
Pinna en ahe J k Bolted. = 
z.25c; Jac 005d 
Fore, doz. 35@38c; Fore, Bolted,, 


70@75e 
Hangers— 


Barn Door, New Pattern, Round 
Groove, Pegler 3 ; 


4 6 68 
) eager 1,30 160 1.95 8.45 | 


Barn Door, New England Pattern, 
ular? Back, Round Groove, Reg- 
| uiar 








































Inch.., wei 8 4 6 6 
| OT ae $1.45 1.99 2.55 3.10 
ch tongs: Spring Butt Co.: 
| Frict 25% 
Oscillating: 25% 
BE Ei eiscnccesce + 9 
| Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co. 
eeeence Car Door. : 50% 
| Elevator.. 40% 
Railroad. . 556 
| Cronk Hanger Co. 
OY. eee 60% 
Roller Bearing... hrccee ececcese “60&104 
Lane Bro 
Parlor, Rall Bearing... . 84.00 
Parlor, Standard....... Be 7 
Parlor, New Model..............8%.75 
Parlor New ‘ hampion.. $240} 
Barn Door, Standard AOR 10% 
OR -50@108 10854 
Special. pkaheceveness Ome 
Lawrence Bros 
Advance.. - 60% 
Cleveland. 760% 10% 
WUT. ccccccccccccesccceececcccscce 60% 
New York.......- we 
Peerless .60& 10% 
Sterling “ .60% | 
McKinney Mfg. Co.: 
No. 2, Standard, $i8..... ..60&10% | 
No. 1,8 Cial, $13........... GUK10% | 
Stowell Mfg. ana Foundry Co.. 
BE. cc ccccne 0 -r «evenene 60% } 
B sage Car Door.. 50% 


ag -_ 
Climax Anti-Friction.. 


xtra 5@102 often given. 


ElOVator.....ccocees ..40% | 
Interstate...... 50&10¢ | 
OO ar reeeeens BOR | 
Matchiess. easeccsoescdocessoes cess 60% 
DT... naguntengeneniosaed 80& 10 | 
Parior Door.........+ eesenace 50 
Railroad. ........ eaeee os oo0e DOK 10% 
Street Car Door... e000 DOKLOS 
Steel, Nos. #00, 400. 500..... 40&15¢ 
Zenith for Wood Track. .... 50k 10% 
Taylor & Boggis Foundry Co. 
SE nt pcekimesavney 50a! 50&10% 


Van Wagoner & oe aee Co. 


American Crackless, . eee 4e&1 ny 4 
Wilcox Mfg. Co. 

Bike Roller Bearing eee cece 60&10¢ 
Cc. J. Roller on en socccce  OOK1LOS 
Cycle Ball Bearing.. RRS 
Dwarf Ball Bearing... dellabae . 40% 
Ives, W PEGE cccecccecess 60&10% 
L.T. Roller Bearing.......60&10254 
New Era Roller Bearing .. SOLOS 
O. K. Koller Bearing eased 60K L0&5% 
Prindle, Wood Track.............. 60% 

Richards’ Wood Track............ 60% 
Richards’ Steel Track.........50&10% 
Soencer Roller Baaring..... 60k10% 
Tandem Nos. 1 and 2. ............. 60% 


Underwriters’ Roller Bearing... .40% 
Wiicox Auditorium Ball Bearing. 20% 
Wilcox Barn Trolley No, 123...... 40% 
Wilcox Fire Trolley, a i 


Bearing......... oot 
Wilcox fe Roy "Noiseless * Ball 


Bearing 10% 
Wilcox New “Century. ++ O&10&10% 
Wiicox Trolley Bai Bearing....40% 


Harness Menders—<‘ce 
Menders. 
Harness Snaps—‘ee Snaps. 
Hasps— 
McKinney’s Perfect Hasp # doz.40&10% 
Wrought Hasps, Staples, &c.—See 
Wrought Goods, 
Hatchets— 
Best Brands...... -40810Q@50% 
Cheaper Brands... .50&10@50&10k5% 
Note.—Net prices often made, 
Hay and Straw Knives— 
See Knives, 
Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges— 


Surface Gravity Locking Blind; 
(Victor; National; 1858 O P; 














we eee eee 


Niagara ; Clark s 0. P.; Clark's 
Tip; wae.) 
NO. .cccccess 1 3 5 
Doz. pair...... "$0.75 145 2.90 
Mortise Shutter: 

(L. & P., O. 8., Dixie, &c.) 
Bivicwsecncen 1 te 2 
Doz. pair....$0.60 .55 .52 .L5 

Mortise Reversible Shutter, (Buffalo, 
éc.) 
Mit nsescsnees - 5 1% 2 
Doz. pair. ...$0.65 60 .55 
Parker ........++---«ss5 -70@75% 


North's Automatic Blind Fixtures, No. 
2. te Vood, $9.00; No.  & for Brick, 
1 





EI: ovecahinvtey ptiibtdedelesaiiine 1b 

Readin, "s Gravity... corceces COMLOS 

Sargent’s, Nos. 1, 3. 6.. coscccesO X10 

oo ent’s, Noa. 11 & 33... sevveces FOK1O% 
rignteville H'dware Co.: 

ll & Porter....00 ... ++B80&MES 

y ER, val & Porter... ..0.000++-.75@10% 


Queen City Reversibie. Ak = Ley tag 
Stenger’s Positive Locking, Nos. 1 & 

a Sasi: achenteniinibichi: ible aes 70& W&54 
Shepard’s Notseless, Nos. 60, 65, 55.. 


0&1 10% 
Niagara, Gravity Locking, men)? & 


a ae inp A afi fa T4% 
1968, Old Pat’n, Hes, 1,3 & 5....75&76¢ 
Tip Pat’n, Nos. 1 bOe........ "15 & 734% 
Buffalo Gravity Laokenss, Nos. st «& 
con teahmcneencehinemian stiches 7hg% 
Shepard's “Doubie Locking, Nos. “oe 
& 2 TW&10% 


aienmins Gravity Locking, No. ree 

R764 

Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. = R74 

Pioneer, Nos. 060, 45 & 

Empire, Nos. 101 & 103 &76S 
we ‘ 0 *s Mortise Gravity Geek 

geueae 60& 108 

Stantey’s Steel Gravity Biind Hinges, 

Fd ts $1. 30&10% 





746% 
a Begs 


“Gate. H inges— 
are 8 or Shepard’s—Doz. sets: 
seeneee 1 3 
Sines with Latches. $1. 90 £0 5. 85 
Hinges only..... 1.30 1.90 2.90 











ON AGE 89 
| Latches only.. 0.65 0.65 0.§ Coat and Hat, Wrigt ; 
eseceses 6 } Oat anc \ shtsville ...... 6 
New England: Harness, Reading List........ ioatogree 
| With Latch......... doz ....@$1. ee 
| Without Latch ....doz. ....@$1.25 | Belt.. ° cece cece OO 
Reversible Self-c ‘losing: a Atlas, Coat and ‘Hat? ‘ 
Vith Latch......... doz. ....@$1.80 Single Cases pencssaues py 
| Without Latch era asl I5\c 10 Case Lots... ..0°77.7°"' err 
| Western: + cco Sess wine Harem, iecaqueen acescous “Boal 0atE 
| With Latch.........doz. $1.40@1.7 Acm ee 
Without Latch: >... doz. $0.95@1. 20 B. B.. addilanneshsceanaeee 2 o0e FOX 1LOKSE 


Wrightsvi le H'dware Co.: 
Shepard's or c lark’s, Nos. 1 & 2. met 
Shepard's or Clark’s, No. 8.. 55&5% 

Spring Hinges— 

Holdback, Cast Iron.gro. $8.00Q@8.25 

Non-Holdback, Cast Tron. wt 


J. Bardsley gro. $6.75 '@? 95 


Bardsley’s Patent Checkin \ 
Bommer Bros. : seninton 158 | 
$56. Medbiniesdeccence S344 


Bommer’s 
Chicago Spring Butt Co 
Chicago... 


a 
te 
Floor Hinge a pe | = 
Garden City Engine House ‘ 20% a 
| Keene’s Salooa Door.. .20¢ 3 
i.) Ete eeeniads 402| 3 
No.70 & 80 Hol Ibac k Detachable $8.50 | 
Lawson Mfg. Co. lo 
Matchloss..... ra edsadeseuye ane 
Matchless Pivot... Peeckenecse coveee 30% | 
Payson Mfg. Co, 

SUING catcecce n&10% | 8 
Srover Mfg. Co. |g 
| Ideal, No. 16, beac © 
2.50 | = 
BOON TNO. Biss ccnicicecesncc ® ees 00} * 
| New Idea No.1... .@ gr. $9. 00 a 
New Idea, Double Acting....... 45%) 2 
Van Wagoner & Williams Hdw. Go. ° 
Acme, Wrt. Steel.........0s00- 308 | 
Acme, Brass...., apeandekiae cennacl iS 

| American 830% | 
| Columbia, No. 14: “? gr. $9.00 g 
( ‘olumbia, SD | eee ‘R gr. $25.00 1 
Columbia, Adjustable............30% | a 

Gem, new list.......... + ga oee 

Clover Leaf. # gr. $12.50 | 


Oxford new list.............c.0+ 
Wrought Iron Hinges— 
Strap and T Hinges. céc., list Mar. 

15, 1898: 

Light Strap Hinges. .66%4% 
Heavy Strap Hinges. .70% 
Light T Hinges, ...50e1 % 
Heavy T Hinges... .60€10% 


Extra Heavy T Hinges... } Extra 
6624 | 25h10@ 
Hinge Hasps........... L5 | 258108 
Cor. Heavy Strap ..... 79% | 5% 
Cor. Ex. Heavy ? 66% | 
: 6 to 12in. tb 2%@3 c 
screw Hook } 11 to 20 in. .lb. oe? 34C 
and Strap. | 22 to 36 in...lb. 24@2%e 


Screw Hook and E ye: 
56 £0 LINER. ....ccceccesss 
SE-INCh......ccce..seeeeeld. C4@T C 
O-INCN, ...cerccccesesesolD. 8HQ@I C 

Miscellaneous— 
Hoffman's Steel Spring Butt mtegee. m 
40& 10% 

Hoffman's Offset Refrigerator Hinges 
40& 10% 


Hods, Coal- 


Galv. Open. .$2 05 2.20 2.45 2. 
Jap. Open... .$1.55 1.70 1.85 2.05 ® doz. 
Gulv. Fun ‘el. $2.75 2.90 3.10 3.45 ® doz. 
Jap. Funnel. $2.00 2 15 2.85 2.70 ® doz. 
oe Eye— 

Scovil and Oval Pattern... Saamoat 

é ORS Db0E 085% 
Grub, list Feb. 23, 1899. WPSQ ER 

Be ee I oo va stds wecacchcuciasdcaue 35% 


54@6 oc 


17 18inch. 
45 2.65 @ doz. 


Ha 
Sept. 1, 1900, List ; 


ield and "Garden, pie cachaceateniaea enna 
Ladies’, Boys’, Toy and Onion.. 

708: 10410% 

Street and Mortar...... T5424 

Cotto... cccececee- 0L 10H 108: 52% 

Bi Le +» 70&30% 

a SE ee 75% 


Note. —Manu acturers and jobbers” use 
a diversity of lists, and often sell at net 
prices 
Ft. Madison Crucible Garden Hoe... 








5&2% 
*. —~ 9 Crescent paresis Re 
ce Aieendiak mbes auaeiad 75& 10&2% 
Ft Madison Mattock meee: 
Regular Weight....... .® doz. $4.50 
Junior Size........ se. .® doz. $4.00 
Ft. Madison Sprouting Hoe, ® doz. wits 80 | 
¥t. Madison Dixie Tobacco * hon -T5&20% 
‘ T5&2¢ 


Kretsioger’s Cut Easy, per doz.. 
Warren Hoe.. ° 





oe - 604 

W. & C. Ivanhoe.. 1 as 

B. B. Cultivator Hoe. TX 104 | 

EE EE cine exanaaanennaccuns T5& 10% 
. & C. Lightning Shuffle Hoe, ® doz. 


$5.50 
Hog Rings and Ringers— 
we weeny and Ringers. 
Hoistin aratus— 
See Machines Apparat 
Hollow Ware— 


See Ware, Hollow. 
Holders— csIt— 
Angular, @# doz, $24.00........... 45&104 
cia Door— 
mpire........ . 50% 
File and To 
Cc. S nen & Co. Modal” Nast = 


33 
Niehoison File Hoiders ‘and File Han- oe 


‘een (Cast Iron— 
ird Cage, Readiug......... - 
Bird Cage, Sargent’s Liat. { on 





Clothes Line, Hoffman's Falla! 
Clothes Line, Sargent’s Liatb0aios4a 104 
Ceiling, Sargent’s List...... -......40810% 
Clothes Line, Stoweil’s........ ........ 70% 
Clothes L ine, Reading List 
is€10@one108105 
Coat and Hat, Stowell’s ............... 
Coatand Hat, heading TERS i0@7: M4 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List... 45&10¢ 


K 


Ge 


Cotton. 


Grass... 


Commo 


Brass.. 


Knive 


Dick’s 


$2.75; 





Wrought Staples, Hooks, &o.— 
See 


--- Nos, 
| See 


nN. 


Potato and Manure 
Whiffletree,...... 
Hooks and Byes: 


Covert Saddlery ote Self Lockin; 
Gate and Door H 
Crown Picture. . 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives. Corn. 
Horse Nails—see Nails, Horse 
orseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horse. 


eer ssereres ee eeere- 


Bright Wire Goods—See Wire. 
Wrought Iron— 


Boz, 6in Per doz, $1.50; 8 in., $1.75; 
10 in., $2.00 


doz. $1.06@1.25 
Wreught Goods. 


Miscellaneous— 
Bush, Light, doz. $5.50 ; Medium, 


— Heavy, $6.60 
2 3 4 

$1.50 1.76 2.00 
1.40 1.50 1.76 


eee eeeeeeeee 


70% 
tteccceecccsel Oe hIO 


. 60410810@70% 
7085 Q@,70810% 


$1.10 


ook 


Hose Rubber— 
Garden Hose, %-inch: 
Competition. “va 
8-ply Standard . ag 3 ve r . 
4-ply Standard....... ft. 8 @9 @ 
Sply extra... .cccccce ft. 9 @10 e 
beply C09G .0.0005 ccc ft.11 @1% e@ 
Cotton Garden, 34-in., coupled ; 
Low Grade .............ft.6 @7 o 
Fair quality........... ft. 8 @8 
rons— Sad— 
From }, to 10....... ccccseesl 
B. B. Sad Trons..... pres“ stole 
Chinese Laundry..........lb. 5@5 Ke 
Chinese Sad......... ean 38% @s8Ko 
Mrs + glee 4 set; aa . 
Jos. 50 60 65 
67@? 2c 6h@ 69¢ 77@S2ce TL@79e 


New England Pressing.lb.. S3144@3%e 


Soldering 


Soldering Coppers, 1 ys BGI. 
Covert Mfg. Co 


— 
Pinking Irons, 





Enameled and 
Hollow. 


Knife Sharpeners— 
See en Knife. 


Withington Acme, # doz., 


A 


dy. Serrated, $2.20; 
rated, $2.1 


»21@ 
28c.; 2 19 G3 4 
: ing senweoms 
..d0z. 50@600 


ack ae Screws, 





Jacks, Wagon— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Steel. .........cccce 45&2¢4 
SME sFesdduvcscnccaunssuacstuttsniie dics, x 
RMON Cs ccdccdacadeedecessaced 406408108 
Vi 2s dalietn eaves COSC CcCer oC eccccccce 
Lane’ sSteel......--.-.. san ‘3aigege 
ettles— 
Brass, Spun, Plain......... ..20@264 


Cast Iron—See are, 


Butcher, Shoe, &c.— 
Butcher Knives .... 


oes. 





Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c....._. .. 808 

Hay and Straw—See Hay Knives. 
orn— 

Ft. Madison Cut-Easy, ® doz........ $ 


3.25 
$2.65; Dent, 
Ser- 


ankee ‘No. 1, $1.50; 


- ¥ 
5, $1.15. 
Drawing— 


Standard List.......... 70k5@708-10% 
Adjustabie Handle aeae 
Orr 


2 5@s! ro 


C. E. Jennings & Co. Nos. 45, 46. ‘aii 0¢ 


Jennings & Griffio.. 


Se. rat eT 6% 

IS och dans eumamnneen 80&10@40" 

DE Se do WROD vecccaces Wasco 20&5@25% 

Cantelo’s Folding...............! 50@50&5% 
Hay and Straw— 


| Lightning rf attern.. 


| lwan's Sickle Edge......... 
Iwan’s Serrated 


Door, 





Rubber tip, gro.. 
Carriage, Jap, all ‘sizes. 
ineral, 
Door, Por. ee , 
Door. Por. Nickel....d 
Bardsley’s Wood Door 
Pie ture, Sargent’s.. a 
GROWS FIO cc cccacccscvceneses 

Ladders, oo 
Handy Ladder Works: 


..per doz, $6.00 


Lightning...... oes ceccccocceccscccecss A 
MBING....cccccces-covces -#® doz, $8.50 
maaan 
IE TIE RE # gro. $15.00 
re oH - 
Farriers’......sesse---d0Z. $2.00@3.00 
Wostenholm’s........ # doz. $3.00@3.26 
Knobs 
Base, 2%- winch, Birch, or Maple, 


. .$1.20@ 1.30 
gro. 30@338e 
secu scceses doz. 6u@65e 
.doz. 70@75e 
oz. $2 00@2.10 
Shutter, &c ae agian 






Extended Shipped A 
Length. Length, Ready for 
Feet. Feet. Use Perdoz. Perdoz. 
Pe, Sere 916.00. ccccse $14.00 
Dvscccace Dicavavesed 59.80. seevds 17.00 
C..cccce etl.. ° 21.00 
, RE ee | (ere 25.00 
Giccooces oe «dues 34.00 29.00 
9.. A. Sages 1 32.00 
a > 43.00. 5.00 
OD sccasoettts OR Wiiascons 40.00 
ES so nsnen Bervecteeen Gh ebeeccun 45.08 





a 


REO 
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ee 


>? 
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THE IRON AGE 


February 28, 1901 








Ladies- Meiting— 


Li & G. Mfg. CO... canecccee — seeveveces 60 
P. 4 & cos Seaseoonneaecsel moms 
Reading..... eveecccesccesseccerscees 50&10% 
Barents. ......cercseeesceerece 40@40K10% 
Lanterns— Tubular— 
Regular Tudular..... d0z. $4.50 @5.00 


Side Lift Tubular... .doz. $4.75@6.25 
ewe. Lift Tubular. doz. $4.75 @S.25 
O 


her Styles. . MOB 10 @l0k 10k 5% 
Bull’s Eye Police— 
No. 1. 234 inch,.....- Pancoceceses -$3.60 
NO. 2, Sinch....2sccccresereccccce $4.00 
Latches, Thumb— 
Roggin’s Latches..... oeeeGOZ, S2@SSe 


Lawn Mowers~- 
See Mowers, Lawn. 


Leaders, came” 
eee z. 50C; large. b5c 
Covert Mfg. ee ssnevcccesconecond 45&2% 


Lemon Squeezers— 
See Squeezers, Lemon. 
Lifters, Transom— 


wy aittp, Payson a: DDscnconnseces = 
wel nes— 

Wire Clothes, Nos... 18 19 20 
900 Fest ..ccce+ceses $2.20 2.00 1.65 
>, =e -$1.80 1.70 1.30 

-Ossawan Mills. 

Crown Solid ‘Braided Chalk.. - B38 
Mason’s, No. 0 to NO. 5.....-.++00 334% 
Samson Cordage Works: 


Solid Braided Chalk, vo. 0 to 8.....40% 
Silver Lake Braided Chalk, No. 0, #8. .00; 


No. 2, $7.00: N 7.50 
No. 1, 96.50; No. 2, $7.00: No.8, @7.F5) 
Locks~— 
Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks........83}44@5344k7 4% 


Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 
(Net prices are very often made on 
these goods.]} 


Reading Hardware Co......-+++0..++6+ bend 

R. & E. Mfg. Co......-+00 0% 

Bargent & Co......0...+ .seeeees -ddG soni 0% 

Snow’s Victor.............+« .50&108 
Elevator— 

Btowelll’S. ......ccccccecccccercececes S344 
Padlocks— 

Wrought Iron,....... 75h 10@ 80% 

R. & E. Mfg. Co. Wret Steel and Brass.50% 
Sash, &c.— 


Fitch’s Bronze and Brass 
Fitch’s [ron...... 
Ives’ Patent... 








Payson’s Signal.........-+:0-s++-25: 
Reading. ......cseccssccsees 
Vi achines— 
Boring— 
Without Augers. 

Upright. Angular 
Improved No. 8.. oe 25 No. ! $5.00 
Improved No. 4... 3.75 .No.2 3.38 
pmproves No. 5... 2.75 
JORRINGS'.. .0.ccc0e 2.50 3.00 
Millers Fails sehen 5.75 
Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.7 
Swan’s, No. 600.. 5.10 No. 200 6.45 

Holsting— 

Moore's a Friction Differential Pul- 


Bey BAGO. .0.0.-c-cccvecsescoescesccscee 80% 
Moore's Sfand Hoist,with Lock Brake.20% 


ice Cutting— 





Chandler’s.......-++seeseeee Sosa vemensee 15% 
Washing— 
Wayne American, : 

” # doz. 928.00] 3 . 
ba’ "yee Star, No. 2, # | Pres 

ee Re 28.00 } 24% 
Western Star, No. 3. * 3 at) 

i cinebhos ens 6am 80.00 |} Ori 
St. Louis. No. 41. # doz.. 60.00 } == 

Mailets— 

Hickory seccccee cece bi Kb @i0L5S 

Lignumvita. csevecertesee hi LE@iIVESS 

Zinners’, Hickory and Applewood, 
d0Z...++ psbeesssbeesens cvereee00@d5c 

Mats— 

Door— 
Wilastic Steel (W.G. Co.)........06-.... 10% 

Mattocks— 

See Picks and Mattocks. 

Moat Cutters— 

See Cutters, Meat. 

Milk Cans—See Cans, Mak 

Milis— Coffee— 

Euterprise Mfg. Co................ 25@30« 

National, list — °. sinh kes Sekd-iaaeti 80% 
arker’s Columbia and Vioto: 

& 10@604 

Parker's Box and penne -+. .«50&10@60« 

Swift, Lane Bros.. seesscceveccees BUS 

Mincing Knives— 

See Knives, Mincing. 

Molasses Gates— 

See Gates, Mol 

Money aconaies 

see Di awers, Money. 

Mowers, Lawn— 

Net prices are generally quoted, 
SOND con cveseees al! sizes, $2. 00@ 2.10 
Good... occee. ll sizes, $2 -50@2.75 

10 (Jz 1, 16-inch 


High Grade 4.25 4.50 4,75 6.00 
Pennsy on Sealen nal. 6 we. 
y | . 70R5¢ 


Priindel hia: 


OO) ee SS ee woe TORT 
Stvie A, all Stee | Se 
Style E, Low Wheel.......--. .. COLO 





Style E, High Wheel.. 
Drexel and Gold Coin, low list.. 


Naiis— 


Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 

Wire Nails and Brads, Papered. 
List July 20, 1899.......0. 85@854 10% 

Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’, &c. e Tacks 


pe 


Nos. 6 Be of 10 
| Re 25e abe 22¢ 21¢ 2le....40&5¢ 
Ausable .“s¢ 204¢ 25¢ 24¢ 284. . 50&104 
rer: 19¢ 18¢ i7¢ 16¢ yee: -- L0&5* 

-25¢ 25¢ 22¢ 21¢ 21¢....... 40% 
Champl'in28e 26¢ 25¢ 246 =. 
40&5&2% 


Clinto :....19¢ 17¢ 16¢ 15+ 14¢,, 
30810854 


MaudS. .25¢ 28¢ 22¢ 2le 2le..... .50¢ 
Neponset.23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢....... a 
Putnam ..23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢. ‘ 
Vulcan ...23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 10¢ 18¢. 968108 
American, Nos, to 10 ®@ D...... V@Ro¢ 

Picture 

1% 2 2% $3 8% in. 
Brass Head. .45 .60 .70 .95 1.00 gro. 
Por, Head... .. 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro. 


Nippers, See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nut Crackers— 

See Crackers, Nut. 
Nuts— 





List Feb. 1, °99. 
Cold Punched or 
Mfrs. or U. 8. Standard, list. 
Hexagon, plain.......-.. 5 80@5. 90c 
Square, plain....... oe oom 40@5.50c 
Square, C. T. & R...+....6.60@5.70c 
Hexagon, C. T. & 3 * 6.40@6. 50c 


Hot Pressed: 
age. U. S. or Nar. Gauge Stan'd. 
quare Blank or Tapped .5.50@5 0c 
Hexagon Blank or Tap'dé 50@6.00c 


: ae 


Best or Government.,.... ose. .8b. Blige 
Dl iietctnces sangaeenbanneel lb.5 c 
a re ae -..lb. 5¥e 
Plumbers’ Spun Navy......s.ee.. 234c 
In carload lots 4c lb. off f.0. b. ‘New 
York. 
Oll, Axlie— 

Snow Flake: ¥ 
1 pt. cans, per doz............ $3.00] = 
1 qt. cans, per doz..........+. $4.80 >a 
1 gal. cans, per doz............815 00 | & 
5 gal. cans, per doz............866.00) 2 


Oil Tanks—See Tanks, Ou. 
Oilers— 


Brass and Copper..........40&10@50% 
Tin or Steel .. .-....++++. COR1O@E5S 
| eae ooccecces +... 60810@65% 
MaReable aT to Im roved, No. 1 


66; No. 2 $4; No. 3, 4.40 ¥ dos. 2 
Malleable, Hammers’ Old os 
POI TEE. snkenesnns 5 sgnodesneeeel 508108 
Wilmot & Hobbs Mfg. Co: 
Spring Bottom Cans........... T0@O&10% 
Pallroad Oflers ete,... +++ W@WR10 
Oponers— 
Can— 
French... .ccccovececece a doz. 85c 
Iron ic ticetsaacoucd doz. 25@37c 


rague, lron Hdle..per doz. 35@l0c 
praine Scissors. ..doz. $1.75@$3.00 
SD TU scednndoconsovscnesen on os $0.76 


tional, # 
Stowell’s ........++ oveeesPOr dom. 40G45e 
Pees BO. cncnsccenesecswntes ci $9.00 














Nickel Plate......... e+ees- Der doz., $2.00 
Silver Plate....... oreceeee DOr doz., $4.00 


Peskine- 
Rubber— 
Standard, fair quality....70&1 
age quality .....s0. oe SKI 
Extr inseaten % 
Jenkins’ Standard, Pb 80¢. --25@2545¢ 
Miscellaneous— 
American Packing......... 9@ 10c lb, 
Cotton Packing...... -13@ lke lb, 
Italian Packing........104@il\e lb, 
‘Ree oeveee eed 6@5C ib. 
Russia Packing. sovcerees+-I2@@lSc lb, 
Paiils— 
Creamery— 
8. 6. & with gauges... No 
No. Neh 75 @ doz. B Ones; 
Galvanized— 
Price per gro. 
Mn ccnwes 10 12 ih 
Water, Regular... 1800 21.00 24.00 
Water, Heavy.... 22.00 25.90 28.00 
Fire, Rd. Bottom. $1.00 $3.00 35.00 
Well.....cesessee+ 27.00 29.00 $1.00 
Pans— 
Dripping— 
Standard List.... ...... - 65@10@65% 
Fry— 
Common Lipped : 
No. 1 £ 3s 4 5 
Per doz. $0.60 .75 .85 .95 1.15 
Roasting and Baking— 


- ¥ 8S. S. & Co., ® doz., Nos. 5.84.50; 
0 $5.00; 20 $5.50; 30, $6.00 
aoe .¥ ero., No. 40 $30. 00: 50, 
$34.50: 60 $39 00: 140, $33.00; 150, 
S87 50; 160, $43.00. 


cos. eoe--TOR1ORSS | 
.b0k5% 








Paper— 
Building Paper— 
a roll 
Rosin Sized Sheathina : ft. 
Light wt . 20 aq. ft. to lb. ¢ 0.45 
Medium wt., 12 sq. ft.tuld........ 
$0.60@0.65 
Heavy wt., extra quatity $0 .95@1.05 
Medium Grades ater Pay 4 
Sheathing... ....:.....0¢ 80@ 1.25 
Deafening I Feit, 9, 6 and a ft. 
RS MN Seiten nin Gates hae $10.00 
York Haven Waterproof Sheathing... 
$1.35@1.75 
Tarred Paper. 
1 ply (roll 300 8q.ft.),ton.......- $28 00 
8 ply, roll 100 sq. ft.....0eee00++ be 
$ ply,roll 100 sq. ft.. 
Sand and Emery— 
List Dec. 23, 1899. .50810@50k1048 10% 


coccnccnl 





Parers— 

Apple— 
Re ¥ dos. -50 
PIER. npsgccc onsce ssncane # doz. 35.00 
Sp each .00 
RT. <n D:chepdpabboanenenensee h $7.50 
wereia. —__, SRP pRseaeese . 
Family Bay State...... % 
Hudson’. Little Star 


Hudson’s Rocking Table....# doz. $5.50 
mproved wey State ® doz. he ee. 00 
New iets ping 5.50 
Reading 4.00 
Reading 78. enccenses 7.00 


Turn Table ’98.. bea . $5.50 
White Mountain........... ? $4.00 





5.50 
50 


Paris Green— 
In Arsenic, kegs or casks.........12 
In kegs, 100 to 175 Wa......4..+.-- 
In kits, 14. 28, 56 lbs...... : 
In paper boxes, 2 to 5 lbs......... 4, c 
In pape: boxes, 1 lb.. 
In paper bores, % Ib......+s 
In paper boxes, 4 UD.......0.00+- 164¢c 


Picks and Mattocks— 
List Feb. 23, 1899...0....++e75@75H10% 
Pinking Irons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 
Pins— 

Escutcheon— 
ee sevens COBICE 
ta list Nov. 11, '85.. 602: 10% 

Pipe, Cast Iron Soll-— 

Factory Shipments. 
Standard, 9-6 in............70@70@54 
Extra Heavy, 2-6 in..... 75£5% 
PRERNED ovccediis acvtnnste @80% 
F atten allowances on Cariload 






Pipe, Merchant, 
Tubes, &c.— 
Carloads to Consumers. 


Boller 


Merchant Pipe. 
Galva- 
46 to % inch a "ion 
‘0 wsesectees 
34 to 10inch..... ona 4% 56% 
Boiler Tubes 
Be 22 feet 
22 feet. over. 
1to syinch and 24 tn. kohes Ah34% 
1% to 24 inch.........45% S9%KK 
96 bo 19 sash... or veeeebl% mi 
stortins onde in. LOGS 
1% to 8% inch........ h5: 3 % 
2% to 1Sinch......... 57% st 
Casing, Cut Lengths. 8. os. 
ep dy oe © cere eeeseeevescce seccece 
SETA 
to 12% inch seseee 6000 oee+-65% 


-OTE.— The old list is still used by some 
jobbers, and net prices are often quoted. 
Planes and Plane Irons— 
Wood ne = 
Molding. . £254 @L0k 10% 
Bench, First nd a Baas @ 
10@L5h 1065 
Bench. Second quay. Pt ae r 
502 10@ 50k 108-5 
gs Hee. “sieidasoe 
Gage Self Setting . ver 4 
iron Planes— 
Balley’s (Stanley R. * as 
508 10 Bb0R TOR I0g 
Chaplin’s Iron Planes............. 50&104% 
es segues. camer R. & L. 
/ 25a1 ereeiset ne} 


SSSnEAA mesic oS Gu ioalie 
~ Aetearg Cern, Hana. 

Kohler’s Eclipse. ....+0.......8 dos. $9.00 
Plates— 


ee he 
Sot Seas Pie Piaies (8.3 Py. Co.), SQ 


Pliers and Nippers— 
Button Pliers............. -70€10@754 
Gas Burner, per doz., y a $1.15@ 

$1.20: 6 in., $1. S@$t 
Gas Pipe.. 7 2% 1?-in 

$1.75 $2. an $2.75 $3.75 





Acme Nippers...... 00 c00ee -c- ee 0@: s 
rnard's : 
Parallel Pliers, &.............+++.. 4 


a papa bones 0. 





Lodi 
Elm Gite Pouce Pliers 
Cronk Hanger Co.: 





oer escece 
paqroved Button... cccccce ecccece We 4 
POCO reer eras etesOeteseseereeses + 
Combination and others............ t 
Heller’s Marriers’ pgers. Pincers. 
Tools 50@508 


Morrill’s ‘ey doz. $12: f 
P., 8S. & W. Casi , 08 be. 


Stee’ &10@4 
PS. & W. Tinnere’ Cutting Wippers, 
40a55 

Swedish Side, End and Diagenal’t Cut 
vA 


name 


ting Plt 
Utica ay Forge & Too 


1 Co.: 


Pliers and Nippers., all kinds....... ang 
Piumbs and Levels— 
Plumbs and Levels..........-+++0s 
70k1 16 5¢ 
Davis Iron, Machinist Nos. 1 to 1 1 a 


Davis Tron, Adjustable Nos. 6 to49.. 
Diaston’s......... ee 

Pocket T.evels........ "7981 oa 10@tbe! 
Stanley R. & L. Co 


TOR1LN@TON&1NR| 
Stanley’s Duplex..... 258210@254£108' + 
Woods’ Extension. ............se00e0. SS\44 


Poachers, Ege— 
— o Som Ne. 3, 11-00 N bad Sm. 
8 

$11.00; No. x $14.50... 2000-3 «0 o:,.508 
Points, aaa 

Bulk and 1 lb. papers... B. oe * a 

‘it. POPES... c00cg0000 5D Sus 
-Ib. papers. "acre 10 toe 


Pokes, Animal— 
Ft. Mad'son Hawkeye.......# doz. $3.25 
Ft. Madison, Western.,..,...# doz. $3.75 


Police CGoods— 


Manufacturers’ Lists.......2 
es pocveccesessecces © cceccces w@S.5is 


Polish—Metal— 


Prestoline éguid, No. 1 pt.), # Gos. 
$8.00; 2 (1 qt.), $9.72............ 404 
Prestoline Paste kWaep cuesupopnses 3334@i0s 
U.S. Metal Polish Pasce, 8 oz. boxes, # 
yg 50¢; # gr. $4.50; b+) boxes & 
25; iD boxes, doz. $2. 
ears Liquid, 8 oz. cans, # doz. si. 25; 


partcopers" Friend Motal Polish, # dos. 
Wynn's ; Witte tik. 5 44 pt.cans, #doz.81. 50 





Stove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 D yo 77 
Uv 

Black Eagle, Liquid, \ pt. cans.. a 
Black Jack Paste, 3% ® cans.# gro. 60. oS 
Ladd’s Black Beauty, _ = Bienen 508 
Joseph Dixon's, . gr. — .106 
Dixon’s Plumbag ae 
Fireside 1 
Gem, ® gr. 5 Rinve one 
Ja ee ° 
Jet Black....... ? gr. 
Peerless Iron Enamel, }¢ pt. re . 
Wynn's Black Silk, 5 ® 8 Bo. ‘enh ‘ne 
Wynn’ 8 Black Silk, doz. $1.00 
Wynn’s Black Stik? doz.$0.75 
Wynn’s Black Silk, i pe pt. oo. os B d0z.$2.00 

Poppers, Corn— 
Round or Square: 

1 tee. .sseee seeee ee TO. $7. $7.50 

156 Qt. rcccccccccese Q¥O. 9 10 00 

Sqt..... seescecceees GTO. 10.50@ 11.00 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, £o. 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato, 


Pots— 

Glue— 
Enameled......... secerees KOPIOQ548 
EU SIO secnesssncncescemedsacnalhl 

Powder— 
In Sens: 
SREP ETE TER ~. 450 
Pine Sportion 1lb ‘each... 2..." 75¢ 
Rifle, ¥-lb. each..........0.000008! c 
Rifle, 1-lb. each.. ........ ree 
Puck, 646-Ib. ke 
) » OTB. vecccccsecee G25 
Duck, 12%4-lb. kegs.............. ? 5 
Bee iL IB. scecccescesces Goud 
a fle, G44-W. Kegs. .cecccccccces Gl. 
Fite 12 . 3. *eeeeeeeees mY 


5 

5 
Rifle, 25-lD. kegs...... cece ce 00 Gls. 
King’ 8 Ty Shot Gun nite: \¥ 
200| 4 


Halt Ke ie 








“(25 0 
Bai ir Kog (1a va bulk) 5. 
(654 ® ip. $8°35 
ne Pound MM. BUNK... ccccces .50 
Presses— 

Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co........ seersers 20@% + 
Pruning Hooks an 

Shears—See Shears. 
Pullers, Nail- 
Crown, # doz. $18.00............. $ 
~~ am # doz. $15.00.°°°"""*"; ‘ 
Diamond "i 6.97 ae , 


Oe ee enw ereseeee 


7 
Eureka +i G05. 916.00; 8 ‘ 
Glant No. 1; ® doz. $18; yee ies " 


Miller's gi No. 3, per doz. $132. 00. 
15& 


Felican ® doz. $9.00 4081 


= 


inte Xo D and 86 : 


etan 
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Pulleys— 
Hay Fork, Swivelor one Bye@..ccce 
doz, $1.25@1.50 
Hay Fork. Stowell’s Anti- —_— 5-in, 
Wheel, ® doz. $12, ° 40% 
Hot House pong, 2 
Japanned Clothes Lit ine. 
Japann rew ee 
japanned Side.. -70&10&10% 
Stowell’: sCeilingor End, ‘Antt- Friction 60% 
Stowell’s Dumb woe 





Stowell’s Electric Light..............+ 
Stowell’s mes iS — — “oun 
as ulleys— 

RORDO. i csnnnnss sens 1%in., oe 2in., 19¢ 


a a” pe 134 in...) Rd o., 18¢; 
2 in ¢. 
Fox-All-Steel, Nos. 3 and 7, a4 In, 


doz. 25¢ 
19 te “3 doz. 20¢ 
°.3 for Plated Finish. . doz. 20¢ 
Extra for Anti-Friction Bronze 
Bushing... .... ..ccccceses doz 1%¢ 
Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless. .. 40% 
= NO. 138....cccccces . B doz., 20¢ 
~~ "prey iim 6 seth nes ees | 
No p TOY... n > 
SS ae A sab eeen 6¢; 2in., 10¢ 
Tackle Becerra 
Pumps— 
Cistern. . a eevee 60@608 10% 


Pitcher Spout..-»++.-»- 16R5Q@752108 
Pump » las mere a ae 09rd. 96.00 
B e ng ow 

Flint & Walling’s Fast Mal 55@55810% 


Flint & Walling’s Pitcher Spout -T&5% 

Loud’ S punsion Pans * U. 4. Co. 120% 
Me er’s Pumps. = -50% 
Contractors 


Rubber Diapiiragia Non- 
chokable, B. Z LB ock Co..... gcoontlele 


Punche 
a (h Paves) ..-40Z. $3.75@1.00 
Saddlers” oF. ee good, .doz. 65@70c 


Spring, ity.......$1.65@1 75 
Moonie g, good aad *sCast Steel Drive....50% 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Check........... eee 





Bemis & Call Co.’s Spring. 
Niagara Hollow Punches.. 


Niagara Solid Punches... 3... 55% 

Ste a Screw, m, & 5 ate. we. paste 40% 
ow, P., S. & W. Co........ 

Tinners’ Ho SS@33&5s 


> m Wa doz., 
wr Solid, P. . & Oa, 8 doz. 55% 


weeeee seeeeeee eee eeserreeeee 


ail— Barn Door, &c.— 
Barn pean, Lage t..In. % % 84 
100 fee oy as eccees $2.00 $2.50 $5.00 


B. N. E. Hangers: 
Da jor Smal. Med. Large. 


100 feet.....00.-$220 2.70 3.20 
Sliding Door, Bronzed Wr't Iron, 


ft. Bee 

Sliding Door, Iron Painted... .2%4@3e 
— war. betes Brass, 1% 

weebace 1b. 36c. % 


too Fr on MEADE AR ESeEe RCA SRRRSEe, aM 
| ronk’ s O.N. T. Rall........ 
Lanes’ O. N. 7 ei o08 S.. -i ‘inch... 
Lanes’ Standard, ¥ 100f ae & | 









Lawrence Bros.’ ........ ft. “46 
McKinney 8 None Better .# ft. 

McKinney’s Standard.. # ft. 3\4¢ 
Moore’s Wr't. Bracket, Steel oo, 4 
a ee Plain .. Side 


Rake 
Net Toe, . Malleable R akes ; 

10 12 14 16-tooth 
Shank.....$1.60 1.60 1.75 1.85 
Socnet.....$1.65 1.80 1.96 2.10 

Sept. 1, 1900 List: 
ast "Steeh..sesseereseg.. T0R5E2A 






Lawn ecenn t  - doz., 
20 teeth, $3.60 ; 2h —_. 375. 
Fort Madison Red Head La as 
Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn..... $8.00 
Jacksur Lawn, 29 and 80'teeth........ 
# doz. $4. “ted 
Kohler’s Lawn Queen, 24-tooth, # dz 


nm, 24-tooth, B dos. $3. oo 
arden, 14-tooth, ¥ doz. 


Kahiee’s Malleable Garden, 16008 


Kohler’s Par: 
Kohler’s Steel 


UO See seca 
Rasps, Horse— 

erent be ccecscceccececes Seeee Soatonioe 
CHOP BPOG. 2.0 ccccccce cece coee 

McCaffrey File Co. Horse Rasps...... * 

PoUeiOaSS 

New Nicholson Horse Rasp......7 

See also Files. ~ —oe 


rox Razors, No 44,...% d z 324.00 és 
#ox Razors, No. 82, Platina,® doz ot 
$24.00 


Sterling Kazor Works 
Razor Strops— 
See Strops, Razor. 

eols— Fishing— 
arr id Aluminum, German Silver, 

Gold, Bronze, Silver, Kubber, Populo 

and Salmon, Single Action, Mult ply. 


Razors— 
Fox Razors, No. Dr . B doz. $20. 0 J 


ing and Quai druple, all sizes. 25% 
ilendryx Single Action Series. 1063p 
aud PN, 202P and PN, 102 PR and 


oan 202 PK and PRN, 304 P ani 
0304P and PN, 503 anit 502 
02am i — ees Competitor. Soe 
tlendryx Mu nD anil Quadr 
Series, 3004N and PN. 4 an ee 
2904N 2004Pand PN, Ou 2904PN, 0924 
and 0@2<4N, 5009N and a feenibe 
saakespeare, Style C.. eee 





Registers— 

‘lack Jap...... i6seenenve + tesecees 60% 

jo re cvcce LOS 

yenaas peabawe apehtn ses tiewndeaks Ne 
tel Fiated.................. -- 10% 


Riddies, Crainor Sana— 


POD, OF Osc ccncaccnancolll 
yg none ee 7 
4 | ee $?.50@ $2.75 
Rings and Ringers— 
Bull _Rings— 
th & Inch. 
eel... se eeee$ 80 0.90 0.99 doz, 
DPCP .ceccce 1.10 1.30 1.50 doz. 


-Disston Han Saws, 
8, 1, 0, 0 


Hog Rings and Ringers— B 
Hill's Rings. ..gro. boxes, $'.50@'. 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron doz. 55@6 00 
Hill’s Ringers, Mal. Iron, o, doz 


D80e 
Blair's Rings......per gro. $5. 75@8. 00 
Blair's Ringers... .per doz. $0.90@,1.09 


Brown's Rings....per gro. #6.00@6.25 | 


Brown's Ringers. .per doz. $1.01 1.10 
| SS # gro. $8.00 
Rapid Ringers...............- # doz. $3.50 | 
Rivets and Burrs— 
COpper.....c.c- cvcccccccces HOQSORSE 
Tron or Steel: | 
TONE... cccccee .- 70B10Q75% 
Miscellaneous ..... .- 70810@75 


Rivet Sets—See Sets. 


Roasting and Baking 
Pans—See Pans, Roasting and 
Baking. 

Rollers— 

Acme, Stowell’s Anti-Friction 

varn r, Sargent’s list.....‘ said Of 
Sn vxcnnnne, waunernse 324% 
pie yh camel Prcdvcesscascdeus ry 
Lane’s, Stay ........ ..00. ots 


Rove— 
Manila, 7-16 in. and ay 
344@10 c 


Mani‘a.........34-inch. Ib. 104@ 10\4e 

Manila. .4 and 6-16 in. 4 10%@11 ec 

Manila. Tarred Rope, 1 
ree 94%@ 10 ¢ 


Manila Hay Rope Med'm.lb 9%@ 10 ¢ 
Sisal.7-16 in. and larger.lb. 74@ ‘4c 
Steal....cx... -5¢-inch. 1b.1 M@se 
Sisal..... “ih and 5-16 in. lb. 84@ 8h4c 
Sisal, Hay Rope, 2 to 0. 

b. T4@ 7%c 


 “Tarred, ‘Medium 
Lath Yarn..... ceudanee 1b.6%@7 ec 


Cotton Rope: 
Best, 14-in. and larger..lb... @14 c 
Med’m, \4-in. and larger 
lb... @11%e 
Com., 4-in. and larger.lb... @ 9 c 
~~ — No. 1, % in. 
wees ccecccenceees bb... @ 6c 
Jute py No. 2, “Y in 
CE Wis cacnaces @ niece en ane ob 


Wire Rope— 
Galvanized ... 25 108 2% 


ee eerrereee 






Pe ncdcnersedencsene+cece CONPERE 
Ropes, Hammock - 

Covert Mfg. Co..........06 45&2%¢ 

Covert Saddlery Works................60% 


Rules— 
Bozwood. .75&108 104104810Q@75¢10 
108 10810454 


Ivory... SENENQUENENE NE 105 
Lufkin’s RT 50k 10% 
Lufkin’s Lamber . Seaddensseeed 508104 
Cantey R, & L. C 
Boxwood... “owe 9@75&10&10&104% 
TVOTY...cove «. +. +++ SHK1LO@S5&10&10% 


Saa lrons—See Irons, Sad. 
Sand and Emery Paper 
and Cloth— 
See Paper and Cloth. 


Sash Cords—See Cord, Sash. 
Sash Locks—See Locks, Sash. 
Sash Weights— 

See Weights, Sash. 

Sausage Stuffers or Fill- 
ers—See Stuffers or Fillers, 
Sausage. 

Saw Frames— 

See Frames, Saw. 

Saw Sets—See Sets, Saw. 

Saw Tools—See Tools, Sain, 

Saws— 


Circular....... se seeee 50@50&10¢ 
GB ncacces veces aveenqeom 


Cross Cuts 5% 
Mulay, Mili and Drag. “Soe l Os 
an Saw 






Disston Band 14 to erry TTT 70% 
Disston Crosscuts....... ee ---wAS@ A108 
Disston Narrow Crosssuts... .50@50&107 
Disston Mulay, Miil and Drag ES 0% 
Disston Framed Woodsaws.5 rst diee 
Disston Woodsaw Blades... gna 
Disst»n Woodsaw Rods. ‘ 
Disston Handsaws, Nos. 12, 9 

4100, Ds, 120, 76, 77 rang: BOISE TIGA 

7, 107. 10739. 
0, Combination. - 830@30&7 

Disston ‘Compass Keynole, £c25@U5&7 rs 
Disston Butcher Saws and Bia‘es 








&Co.'s.: 85@35&71<¢% 
O36 Saws........ eecccecccce Ccccecsees 
Butcher Saws............. 





Compass and Key Hole Saws. 
Framed Wood Saws, 


Hand Saws....... Sieebdtearseill 30 

Wood saw Blad...., ceeceee 2583 ‘ 
Peace Circular ana Mill... proc-sooeee 
Peace Cross Cuts. list Jan.i,’99. o- 50% 
Peace Hand, Panel and Rip............! 
Richardson’s Circular and’ Min”. Bon 


Richardson’s X Cuts, list Jan, 1, 499): aos 


C. E. Jennings & Co’s. 
Hack Saw Frames, Nos. 175, 180, P 
.40 


Hack Saws, Nos. i765, 180830, com- 


EG Ganteuddets oiieh cu nin cou wexcese 
Griffin's Hack Saw Frames... ...... rr 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Slades............ 5% 
Star Hack Saws and Blades......... iseivg 

Scroll— 
A Ser 25% 
Barnes’ Scroll Saw Blades............. 40 
Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 
withont bo-img attachment, $18; 
with bor'ng anteSrsant, O90. 20% 
Lester, comple e, $10.00..........- (15&10¢ 


Rogers, complete, $4.00. Scacesavess ee 


Scale Beams— 
See Beams. Scale. 


Scales— 
Fomily, Turnbull's.... ... 30@S0¢ 10% 
Hatch, Counter: 
Piatform. 4 ib. by 6 ..- doz. $5.75 
Two Platforms, 8 lb, by % 02z..... 
doz. $16.00 
Union Platform, Plain....$1.75@?.00 


Union Platform Striped..$1 85@E. 2 


Chatillon’s Eureka.. eavesceecene 

Chatillon’s Favorite......-.+ .s.sessees 404 

Chatillon’s Grocers’ Trip Scales....... 50% 

Pelouze Scales—Honsehold, Counte- 
Conte tiov-ery. Postal. Tee, &c......59% 

“TheStandand” Portables ............ 46% 

‘TheStariard” RK. R. and Wagon....50¢ 
Scravers— 


Box, 1 Handle ........d0® $2.25@2.75 
Box. 2 Handle.. . doz. .% 75@4.00 
Ship, ‘No. 1, doz. $3.50; No. 


2.40 
a ed Box Scraper (S. R. & $2.26Q8-40 
4 0 6n00s60ee0ged senentcetqeced Soa ios 


Screens, Window and 


Frames— 
peakuns Window Screens. ....60@60254 
Fiyer Pattern W ndow Screen.60@6085% 
MaineWindow Screen Frames.4021 0854 
Perfection Window Screens..... 60QH0&5¢ 
Phillips’ Window Screen F somes. 
60&10&5% 


Porter’s Extension Window Screens.. 
50&10% 
Wabash Spring Adj. Screen ........ 508 
Screw Drivers— 
PR rt Drivers, Screw. 
cre 
Bench and Hand— 
Bench, Iron. .doz. 1 in., $3.00@3.25; 
1%, $3. 50@3.7 75: 14. $4.00@4.50 
Bench, Wood, Beech..dos. $3.50@2.75 
Hand, Weod.....cesceesecs Sok 10@! to 
Hand, R, Blis« Mfe ee 
Coach, Lag and Hand Rail 


Lag. Common Point, list Oct. 1, 
- 30Q@...% 

Coach and ‘Lag, Gimlet Point, list 
CE SPR saencicdttenes 75@15@...% 
Hand Rail, list Jan. 1,'81.60410@.. % 

Jack Screws— 

Millers Falis........... prenesene SOR 108108 
ay PI, HOUND vccccvecsesucas 50&10% 
Beg Be & Wy ovcccceccocecscce “MORES 408104 
Saryent Gbesdednsieeute nn “a 0&10% 


Machine— 
List Jan. 1, °98. 

Flat or Round Head, Iron.50@10@60% 

Flat or Round Head, Brass.. 
5048 10@60% 

Set and Cap— 
Set (Iron or Steel) ......2+....70@10% 
Sq. Hd. Cap...... % 





ex. Hd. TU oncaananoandactaaae 
Wood— 
List Jan. 1, 1900. 

Flat Head, Iron........... 90%) Re 
Round Head, Iron....... 87464 | 32 
Flat Head, Brass. cooceeeBT IBS Oz 
Round Head, Brass... v00e OE pears 
Flat Head, Bronze. : SS 
Round Head, Bronze... .77 Mes BS 
Drive Screws...... pivaia a acigats yy? 

Scroll Saws—Sce pons Soro. 

Scythes— 


Gras Soythes : : 
Natural Finish.per doz. $7.50@7 75 
Pol. Blade...... per doz. $8.00@8. 15 
Painted or Bronzed. -per doz. $8.00 
Weed and Bush. .per doz. $7.25@7.5u 


Scythe Snaths— 
See Snaths, Scythe. 


Seeders— 
Ra isin— 
Enterprise. ....0.-+0.- seveeeeeees +. B5QS0S 
Sets— 


Aw! and Tool— 
Brad Awl and Tool Sets: 
Wood Hdle.,10 Awls doz. 
Wood Hdle., 4 ner =? 


50 

A'ken’s Sets, Awl and Tools x. $3.5 @2.60 
No. 20, # doz. $10.00., 508108105 

Prey. 8 Adj. Ti oe iz Nat "Nos. 1, $12; 


wos 25 


$7. 
Millers alls ‘A? "hoot dia, No. 


i. 
$12; No. 4, $12; No. 5, $18 .... 15&@10% 
Stanle rs Excelsior : 
No. 1. $7.50; No. 2 $4.00; 
$5.50.. 308109308108 0g 


Garden ‘Tool Sets— 
Ft. Madison Rakes, Shovel and Hoe.. 
hcnomelill 
Nall— 40.00 
(attideiebonas per gro. $3 50 
aren. "Blk, and Poi. fate oa y é 
gro. $1. 80@2. 60 





Richardson’s Hand. &c 
Stronds’ Circular Saws. “50¢ t 


Simonds’ Crescent Ground Gross’ Cut | 


anda toch dasha’ : Py i 
pees of Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag | 
Saws 5G4545% | 








Disston fies 7K Saw ica a8... ir Beeb 


+ | Knurled. 


Octagon. ... 20 s+ee.00-G1O, $4.25 QhL.75 
o0d........g9T0. $6.00Q@6.60 
DG PROGRES. .ccccccccccscscvcces 


| Cannon s Diamond ——. My gr. vis. 2 : 
ip P 


Snell's Corru vated, 


Snell’s Knurled, C ~s Pt. “gore 
; Rivet—_ 

Regular list... .. ovces eee 0@ 0P10054 
w— 


Alken’s Genuine. ......# doz. $5.50@6.00 
Aiken’s Imitation .....#@ doz. $3.00@3.10 


| Atkin’s Criterion....... 


0 vececcsercoccceS 
Atkin's Adjustable.. eesbeestavouewsaiald on 
Bemis & On 1 Co.’s Cross Cut........ .3 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Plate..... pea 


Bemis & Call tar and Monarch. seeneed 
Disston’s Star and Monarch........... 
Hammer, gy Cell Co.’s new ye 
Morrill’s No. 1, $15 _, Sree 
Nos. 3 and 4, ¢ Jross Cut, $23.00. dnea0g 
No. 5, Mill $31 Wuiiccaseseowkes .40& 
No. 10, s13°5 fie a aueaeas aie 0Ra08 
BP, BE, ec ccccesccecesane anieaer 
Taintor Positive, ® doz. $18... ...608 


Sharpeners Knife~ 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co.......... 
Smith & Hemenwav Co . - Ta 
Tanite Mills ® gross, $14.40. ..25@3348 


Sharpeners, Skate— 


Eureka Skate Sharpener...... ¥ doz. $2.00 
Shaves Spoke— 

TRON. cccesseeessesceeedOZ. $100@1 96 

WOON Risa bch aaa doz. $1.75M2.265 


Bailey’s (Staniey R. . ™ Co )....-50&108 


Goodell’s, ® doz. $9. cccccccccc LOILOS 
Shears— 
Cast Iron... 7 8 9in 
Best --£16.00 18.00 20.00 gro, 
Good...... $13.00 15.00 17 00Qgro, 
Cheap.... $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 
Straight Trimmers, &c.: 
Best quality, Jap........ 70@ 708108 
re Nickel,....60@60# 10% 
Fair. qual, Jap..........0- Pee ny a 
’ Nickel. ......0.75@Q75@108 
Tailors’ Shears........s.e0 LO& 10% 
Acme Cast Shears, RS: 40@40&58 


«+ --40@40. . bey 
Wilkinson’ s way 
Wilkinson’s Sheep........... 1900 list, 50% 


Tinners’ Snips— 
Forged Handles, Steel Blades..20@10% 
Malleable Handles, Laid with Steel. 
Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Berlin.. 


1 
a eae & Griffin Mfg. Co’s. 7 to 10 
5 





Niagara Snips. 


Pruning Shears and Tools=— 
Cronk’s Pruning Shears. 884s 
Disston’s yow Pruning ON on 
and Saw, ® doz. $18.00..... 
Disston’s Pruning Hook, * tons 4 * alos 
254108 


John T. Henry Mfg. Cuma 
Pruning Shears, all grades. cone SURES 
Orange Shears taxes erccceccooccesDOMOOR 
. _. , See os & 108 
Tree Pruners.... ...... ecceecoccce 75% 
Nagley’s ey rening Shears........ -..10&54 
Fa le OF WE Dy hein cnccnana 42108 
Sheaves Sliding oor— 


Stowell’s Anti-Friction 


ws HORI 7% 





Sliding Shutter— 


Reeting ag aT 70&10@754 
fy 8 RSet eas 
Sargent’s list., eosves S0isipaiee 
Shelis— 
Shells, Empty— 
Brass She'ls, Empty : 
First quality, all gauges, 604% 
Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and 12 ooo kas 


Paper Shells, Empty : 
Acme, Ideal, Leader, New Rapid, 
Smokeless. 10, 12, 16 and » isos 


Blue Rival, New Climax, 
Club, Yellow Rival, 10, is Waa 


seeerese 


TP BN ions cc dnwticvanusaen ate ook 

oleate. Jiub, Lage Rival, 14,16 
and 20 gauge ($7.50 list)...... 20 ty 

oes. Club, League, Rival, 10 and 
SE GAMO. «6s cccsnescivcvenssuctass 25458 

Defiance, High Base, ig? Victor. 
Miere, Repeater, 10, 12, and * 
wna aeerdagunesndeeeavenh 158 


Sh caliee Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder 


Loaded with Nitro Powder......... 
Ob 108 10856 
Shoes, Horse, Mule, &£c.— 
F. 0. b., Pittsburg. 


OW. .ccée- cvesee oe Por B 50 

Steel... ccccccccccevccce POF bey “ons 

Burden’s, all sizes, # keg......... ..83.00 
Shot— 

Drop, up to B, 25-lb. bag... 

Drop, B and larger, per 35-1b. 


$1.30@ 160 
Buck, 25-Ub. Bg. ..cccscoses $i. S09 Le 
Chilled, 25 WW. bag.......... 
Dust Shot, 25-Wb. bag.. $1.50M2.10 


Market ,. irregular tn in price, The usr 
abatement fi 4 yA ten a 
emaller lots 


Shovels and Spades— 
No. 2, Polished, Sq. or Rd, Point 
or L Handle:" wievdind 


eeeeeee 


Al, 
Ist Grade. #d Gride 


Plain Back.... $10 60 $9 60 
strap Back.... 9.90 9.00 
Cieveland Pat'n 10. o 9. i 
8d Grade. hth Gr te 
Plain Back.... $8.70 oe. - 
Strap Back..... 8.10 


Cleveland Pat’n 8.40 a 
All other sizes add 30c dos. 
_ Pas setae 80e doz. 
t— above are the vorulor Asse 
ctation prices to small retailers, but are 
ofter. shaded by jobbers $0.50@1.00,and 





Common, Plain Back Shovels are gen- 
erally sold by obbers at $6.75@7.W0. 


-$1.25@ 1.85- 


given on - 


. 


-$1.8021.60 - 


eke RS oe 


v 
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Shovels and Tongs— 
NS I. ...s0cossneu 60.L5@60L 10% 
OS aes 6045 60H 10% 

Sieves and Sifters— Ld 
Hunter's Imitation.gro. $10.00@ 10.50 
Buffaio Metallic Biued. 8. 8. & Co., # gt.: 


l4a16 16&15 LSxZzu 

$iz.vv $13.80 $15.00 
Eclipse peneen eoneauebtschuaneed # gar. $10.00 
Electric Light............2000 @ gr. $12.00 
Hunter’s Genuine ............ # gr. $12.50 

Shaker (Barler’s Pat.) Flour Sifters.. 
H GOzZ., $B.00. .....00.000-ccc0e0 powcees 205 


Sieves, Tin Rte 
Per dozen 


Enh. ..<‘sccsece 14 16 18 20 
Black. full size...095 98 1.00 1.10 
Plated, full size . $1.05 1038 1.10 1.80 


Bia . $0.78 80 838 


Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested, doz.......$0.75@0 89 
Mesh 20, Nested, d0Z....ce 85@ .90 


Mesh 2), Nested, doz ....... 1.00@1.05 


Sinks— 
Cast Iron— 
Standard list.. .60@604k 10% 
NoTE.— There e not ‘entire uniformity 
tn lists used by jobbers. 
Wrought Steel-- 
Columbus Galv’d and Enameled. ater 5% 


k, scant... 








Columbus, Painted ........... écosennee 45% 
L. & &. Mfg. Vo., Galvanized... 50% 


* | 
L. & G. Mfg Co., ‘Enameled.........++- 50% 
| 


Skeins, Wagon— 


Cast Br ORnonnco® 00020 cscs cell 5% 


Malieable Iron....... ee. ++- 40L10@50E | 
TE one wees 5 aviechonsi nme wae 0&10% 
Slates— 
“D” Slates.......-.e----- 4O@/0L10% 
Unexcelled Noise less Slates....... 
6048: 108 10810 @ 608 LO 1 ppd 
Wire Bound.. «0 0 dD @40B5S 


Double Slates. add’ $1 case, net, 
Siaw Cutters—See Cutters. 
Slicers, Vegetable— 














Bterling $ 2.00......-.ccee-ceeeee sone S344% 
Snaps, Harness— — 

German.,.......0+++ ppeeveee L0@40€10% 
overt Mfg. Co.: J 

a ty 7 cvescccccccoceeccsesess 85&2% 
High Daca cusernccnveciaseiete 45&2% 
Jockey ....---«+ Scccevee sccccccesecs 4 &2% 
TTOjAD......0-seeeccesceeccceses cons 452 4 
Vamkee....  -scevcceccecccccossees 52 
Yankee, DE. nc cnupnbleepemep enn Su& 2s 

Covert’s Saddiery Works: 
Bammer, ......cceece-sereerececces 50 ' 08 
CrOWwD, ...caceeeee see eoveesseccees Hvu& LOS 
MOdel.... .ccccccscceccccccocccces 60K 105 
Trey escovesses eorceccccccere 60& 10% 

w. . Fitch Co.: 
eS coscecceceoese 40&108 
Empire.. penvees 5uk5S | 
German.. eves vooe S08 | 
National. ......0+ sscvcerecescversend arte 
Perfect. erecece 5% 
CHpPPer. 0... sceeccreeerccces entrees 5O0&5t 
Champion .-40% 
Security. 40% 
Victor.... cones 60&5¢ 

ida Community 

Ogee areal abepeasuananss sunue 65 @65&104 
Solid swite : rt &10 Q65&10&104 

Bargent’s Patent Guarded............+ 

4 66348108 

Snaths— 

Scythe... ccs-cesceeceescereces L5B5A2E 


Snips, Tinners’—*ee Shears 
Soldering lrons— 
See Irons, Soldering. 
Spoke Trimmers— 
see Trimmers, Spoke 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 
Flat Ware.....-...c0&10@60k 10k 108 


Miscellaneous— 
German Siiver.....60&10@60€ 104 108 


Springs— 
oor— 
Sites COE) vcncecscccscemses 0080 cede cene 2 
Btar (Coil). es 304 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 in. a) ‘doz. ‘$1. 10 #1. 25 
Victor (Coil)..... nee -50& 10X10 


Carriage, Wagon, &c. 
Factory Shipments. 
14in and wider...Blk. Hf Brt, Brt, 
, 4 Lh eS 
Cliff’s Bolster Springs.................. 
Cliff’s Seat Springs............. # pair és5 
Suvinkliers, Lawn— 
Enterprise... .25@ 





Poe delphia No. G e doz. "$12; "No. 2. 
$ NO. B, GRE. 00. cccccccscccese 


Squares 
Nickel plated.. 
Steel and Iron... cores ee: 
Rosewood Hdl. Try Square an nd T- 

SUED és ntenscscnnesid 604 100° 10Q@70% 
Iron Hdl. Try Squares and T-Bevels, 
LOL 10@i0k 108104 
Dis#ton’s Try Sq. and T-Bev2's..... .6u@10¢ 
Winterbottom's Try and Miter.....5 50108 
Squeczers - 
Lemon-— 
Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, $5.26 
@si 69: No. 1, 86.25@ $6.50. 
Wood, Porcelain Linea : 
ChEGP . oc ceececce-e0edOk, $2.00Q2.76 


“tl List Jan, 6, A 900 | 


atime 25, 1901 











1%-lb. Balls.... 8 
ute, %-lb. Balls... 
10@ 10% 

%-lb. Balls. ..L5 


THE IRON AGE 
Good Grade...... -doz. $3.00@8.59 | Cc hesterman’ Srccereseressees £5@25R5E | India 8-Ply Hemp, 
Tinned Iron........+++ doz. $0.75@1.25 | Eddy’s Steel... °°" ** "40@10&5% | 2 ¢ nd 5-Pl 
Iron, Porcelain Lined doz. $2.90@3.25 | Eddy’s Metallic. "7 34@3: 314485% | °°" ha y 
; +39 S + 9 Keuffel & Esser C ‘St oe] talli 
Ennines Star. 408 FI Se aL 28 | Lower tiet 1500". — veausbs | Wasen Tdne. Linen, 
2 Lufkin’ 8 Steel........ 7. B84%635% Hie. ~ i Mattress, and %-lb. Balls 37 
tap es— ufkin’s Metallic... ee "B0@30&5% | OOo. ccccses Sere eressestesesese eocced 
| 
Barbed Blind. ........++... b.7@™ec| Thermometers 


Electricians’, Association list... .. 
sod 10 €10& 10% 
Fence Staples, same price as Barbed 
Wire, See Trade Report. 
Poultry Netting. Staples... — bb.. 
@%\e 
Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s list... R106 


Steels, Butchers’— 





eee 40% 
Foster Bros’, B08 
C. & A. Hoffmann’s........ soaccces |) 
Steelyards............... 25@25h10% 
Stocks and Dies— 
Blacksmiths’... ..ccceossccl 0G 0108 
Gardner Die 8torks No. 1....... 50¢ 







Green River. . ° 
Lightning Screw Fiate.. 

Little Giant... 
Re-ce’s New Screw Plates. . 
Curtis Reversible Ratchet Die 


Stone— 
Scythe Stones— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co: 
Gem Corundum, 10 inch, $10.80 per 


gro., 12 inch, $12.00 
leveland Stone Co., list Nov., "92. 334s 
rt 


ke hifg. Co., list "95-’96......-.....3344% 
Oll Stones, &c. 


Chicago Wheel & Mfz. Co.: 
Corundum Oil, Double Grit.. — 


Cc 
P 


Corundum Axe Stones, Slips, "etc. 
Pike Mfx. Co.. 

ey ee No. 1, # B. - 

Band Stone. ..ccoo ..s0--0% ¢ 83 

Turkey oil Stone, E $@ 
Sto ja sre, ETS, «| sabato 

Turkey Slips... ‘ei. 30 

Lily White Washita.............. O¢ 

Rosy Red Washita.............0.« 60¢ 

Washita Stone, Extra..... aes! 

Washita Stone, J peer ---40¢ 

Washita Stone, No. 2.... ... eS | 3 

Lily White Slips. . eocerccecs VUE rs 

Rosy Red Slips....... evercvesseseeDOF | n 

Washita Slips, Extra.. 000. SUE | 


Washita Slips, No. 1.... 
Arkansas Stono,No.1,3to5'«in.$3.8% 
Arkansas Stone.No.1,5'¢to8in.$2.50 ! 
India Oil Stones. ...,....... ee 


Tanite Mills: 
Emery Oil, ® doz. $5.00.........50@60% 


Stoners— 
etecetchie 


seeereee sees 


Stops, ani 


ED Pc ccsinkh doepensneones® 15&10% 
Morrill’s...# doz., No. 1, $10.00; No. 2, 
$11.00, 40&20% 


Stops, Window— 





Enterprise... overs eRd@S0% 


Ives’ Patent...... «ve0eeBOR5S 
Wilcox, Steel, per “doz. i. ‘$6. 00........50% 
Stove Boards— ° 


See Boards, Stove. 
Stove Polish—See Polish.Stove. 


Strainers Pump— 
Diamond Joe Pump Strainers..per doz. 75¢ 


Straps, Box— 


Cary’s Universal case lots........20&10¢ 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points....doz. 


55@65e 
Socket... 


doz. $1.75 


Oe PT eee Ce eee ies) 


Strops, Razor— 
Smith & Hemenway vUo........ .....0.. 7% 
Stuffers, Sausage— 
Miles’ Challenge, ¥ doz. $20. ..50@50&5% 
Enterprise Mfg. Co.... 25@25&7444 
= Specialty Mfg. Co., list —. 
? 


a seseeeeseeeeres OU 


"Vache Brads, &c.— 
List Jan, 15, *99. 
Carpet Tacks, American. ..90@40@..% 
American Cut Tacks,..... 90430@,..% 
Swedes lron Tacks. . LLO@..% 
Swedes | 'pholsterers” Tacks, Ss 
HWELO@®..% 
RD BONG 5 6sbsdssse ce o+ 2 S0LL0@..% 
208 ZOGKS. 0.2 ccccvccece -I0k0@..% 
Trimmers’ Tacks .........,.90&30@..% 
Looking Glass Tacks ...... 7010 ae 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tack... 





Hungarian Nails ......... .80825@..% 
Common and Patent Brads, 70210@..% 
Trunk and Clout Naiis,...80@10@..% 

Nore.— The above prices are for 
Straight Weights. * An extra 5¢ is given 
Star Weights * and an extra 10@)% on 


| Standard Weights.*** 
Miscellaneous— 
Double Point Tacks. ....90%6 or 7 tens 
Steel Wire Brads, R. &@ E. Mfg. 
oy | | eee «+ +508 10@608 
See also Nails. Wire. 
Tanks, Oil— 
Emerald, 8S. S. & Co..... +++ -B0-gal. $3.20 
Emerald, 8.8. & Co.......... 60-gal., $4.00 
Queen City 8.8. &Co., -0-gal........ $3.50 
Queeu C.ty 8.8. & Co, 60-gal...... 84.25 
Tapes, Measuring— 
merican Asses’ Skin......40@10@50% 
Patent Leather........... «- S5@IOR5S 
MES ddecs nenenck tan «++ 40@ OBES 





ORE eae ey 80@80810% 
Ties, Bale—Steel. 

Standard Wire..........+..50@10@5% 
Ties, Wali— 

Cc leveland Wire Spring Co 
Galv, Stel 5 32 x Alg in. # 1000. $10.00 
Galv. Steel 5-32 x Sis in. 8 1000.811.00 
Galv. Steel 5-32 x} 14¢ In. @ 1000.$12.00 
Galv, Steel 5 32 x 1544 in. B 1000.$14.06 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 

See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 
Tinware— 
Stamped, Japanned and Pleced, 
very generally at net prices. 
Tire Benders, Upsetters, 
&c.—See Benders and Upset- 
ters. Tire 

Tobacco Cutters— 
See Cutters, Tobacco. 

Tools— 


sold 


Coopers’— 
L. & I. J. White «seccee ee tO@20R5E 
Saw— 
Atkins’ new list....... ecccccceccosevens 40% 
Simonds’ Improved .......e0e++e0++0039 8% 
SEBORES CHOSGORE... .ccoccee ceccocee se 25% 


Sh 
L. & I. J. White... 


see sccee 25% 
Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 
Traps— Game— 
Oneida Pattern. .....75@5@T5R10&5% 
NO@WNOUGEC.......0.c0008 iesthahes 45@50% 
Hawley & Norton. .., .......- 6 5&5@7 4 
Victor (Oneida Pattern)...... 75@75& 10% 
Star (Blake Pattern)....... 65£10@70&54 


Mouse and Rat— 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes.... 


8%@9Ie 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire..... 
.85@1.00 
American Pattern French 


Rat and Mouse Traps— 

No. 1, Detroit Martv Pattern, # doz. 
$4.5); in % gro. lots, ® doz....... $4.00 

No. 2, Detroit Marty Pattern. ® doz. 
$ in %& gro. lots, ® doz.. .$3.9 

Detroit Marty Pattern Mouse, e doz. 
2.10; in 4 gro. lots, ® doz..... $1.75 
Diamond Joe Mouse Traps....per doz. 60¢ 
Diamond Joe Kat Traps..... ‘per doz. $1.00 

Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 

(Genuine): 

No. }, Rat, Each $1.12%;.® doz. $12.00 

No. 3, Rat, ® doz. $.6.00; case of 50 
$5.25 doz. 

No. 84, Rat.®@ doz. $4.75; case of 72 
$4.25 doz. 

No. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3.50; = of 72 
75 doz. 

No, 5, Mouse, # doz. $2.75;..¢ — or? 7 4 

o ¢ 
Sechuyler’s Rat Killer, No. 1, @ gr. $30.00; 

No. 2. @ gr. $80.00; Mouse, No. 3, 
B1B.0U... cece cecsceevees cecccccescces .-50% 


Fly 
Balloon, Globe or Acme.... ..... 
doz. os 15@1.25 ; gro. $11.00@12.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon 
doz. $1.25@1.40: 
Trimmers, Spoke— 
Bonney’s Nos. 1 and 2... 
Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing..... coves 
Disston Plastering..............cceeeeee 
Disston “Standard Brand’ anu = 
den Trowels 








Hee eeeweeeeee 


Never-Break Steel Garden Troweis.. 


0. $7.00 | 
Peace’s Plastering ........-... seccsenn 30% 
Rose Brick and Plasterin 5¢ 


g.. BK 
WoodroughéMcParlin,P!’ st’ring. 3548105 
Trucks,Warehouse,&c.— 


MD. @ UL, BRO GOS UGB... cccccapsccesces 410% 
Daisy Stove Trucks, Improved poe 

# doz. $21.00 
Model Stove Trucks........ # doz. $18.50 


Tubs, Wash-_ 
No. 1 2 3 
Galvanized, per doz. $5.00 §50 6.00 
Galvanised Wash cubs (8S. 8, & Co,): 
1 3 10 20 80 
Per Pa. $5 25 6.00 6.75 6.5) 7 25 8.00 


Twine— 
Binder— 
Small lots f. 0. b. New York, Phila- 
delphia or Boston, 
Ww hite Sisal, 500 ft. to lb. per lb. 74, 
Standard, 506 ft. to lb....per lb. 744 


@?} 
Manila, 600 jt. to ......per lo. 9@. 
¥i4c 








| 
| 
nets deustsnnnaneseeseh eed 404 | White E nameled Wi are: ; 


Pure Manila, 650 ft.to lb. per lb, 1olge 


For carloads deduct 4c per lb. 


Miesstancans~ > 
Flax Twi a 
No. 9,4 and %-lb, Balls..¢2c %6c 


vo. 12, 4 and %-lb. Balis..18c 1c 
No. 18, “4 and %-lb, Balls..16c 19¢ 
No. 24, 4 and '4-lb, Ballsi5‘c 18%4c 
No 36,4 and -lb. Balls. lie 8c 
Chalk Line, Cotton, %4-lb. Balls... 
ee@teize 
Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 lb. to 
i... imwiep unde Seueeeata dele 7@8e 
Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balis to ... 
rue 
American 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and ib. 
DY ptécsenknah @ise 
American $ Ply Hemp, "j-b. Balls. 


12@18¢ 
India 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and *%-lb. 
Balls‘! ~ ad Twine 


V ieso- 


Solid Boz.. 


se cecccercerececccssees OU 





Bonney’s Saw Vises.............++ 40210 
Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co, 
Simpson’s Adjustable. ereeeee ceeeees 40* 
DE cccnnececenessecscnnsnncesend 40 
Amateur 
Re a eee eee pe 
Fisher & Norris Double Screw... "15&1 0 
Hollands’ 
OT ti iinccnacsuwatons sueanws 40¢ 
ls «dtenkdneinncsedetiin ea 70% 
Lewis Tool Co...... c.ss00s Sencecse 204.30 
PG SS UNONG. cocessescsctecenes 15@20 
Massey's: 
Clincher.. - 80@40t 


Combination, ‘Quick ‘Adj... 
Woodworker's. 
REET x 550 cancacepeeseows wegnshetectns 
Miller’s Falls....... 
Parker’s: 
PT n: basieinisinion 
Regulars 
Vulecan’s 







mtiss........ 
SITs a ac sv:0bacaceoneeeseedseseesens 
Simpson’s Adjustable. ee peeecsecocencs 40" 
Snediker's X. ote 
MN «Sones tdineecescce 
Van, W. & W. Hdw. 


hey 
CO, .ccccce ienhacee 407 


Saw Filers— 


Bonney’s. No. 1, $18; No.3, $16 .50&10¢ 
—— D3 Clamp and Guidy, # doz 


Reading 


Ris ocecindens 


Parker’s Combination Pipe: 
BF BastOS.... sccreccvecccccccece 
BOT Berke. cccvccvcecessse0ee 
No. 870... 


WA aae-Price Per M. 


B, Bu, 12 WP, 200005 Nexen satehe 60c } 
B. E., 9and 10.. 











B. E., 8 : 
BE.7...... 12800 , S 
P.E., 11 up PRE EORET 
P. £., 9 and 0. soveccecccose 10614 
3) Saegpaedoantecgescmory if 


50 

oe ie wk hs wil sg pecoeses 1.50 | 
y's 11 and larger. "$1.7 1.78 

Kly’s P. E., 12 to 20 $006, 


Wagon Jacks— 
See Jacks, Wagon. 


Ware, Hollow— 


gro. $13.50@15 00 Aluminum— 
.40¢ | 


8.8. & Co. Reduced List...,.. ......40 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 


Stove Hollow Ware: 
OUI. cknnnedssncenccaceens 
Ungrou nd. 





Maslin Kettles. ‘ pee oes 
Boilers and Saucep ns. veces 60010% 
Tinned Boilers and Saucepans.... 
50&1 
See also Pots, Glue. - 


Enameled— 


Agate Nickel Stel Ware, list July’99. 35 
Granite Ware, list Jan. 1, '94, revised 

PG RD TEE + ben 5 0068 ed-<n bape ovat 408105 
Second Quality, “Agate Nickel Steel. 65% 
Second Quality, Granite .... 


70&1 70ki08 
Iron Cla) : oe a 


Peopered Ware, high list........... 70% 
Motile Ware, High list, 
Never Break Enameled. . | 50RB@50&8 1: 
Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea Kettles : 


med 


Ench....2. 6 8 9 
pS SC 50¢ 55e 6&c 


Steel Hollow ware. 


ch a 
Never Break Spiders ard Griddle 
Potts rete sis 
Solid Steel Kettles ® woh a 
Solid Steel Ware Rnatnsiod coccees BOR 
Wash boards— 
Solid Zinc: Pa 


: 





India 3-Ply Hemp, nb. Balls,..... .9c | 


Crescent, farnily size, bent frame.$8 
fied Star, laundry size. ener 
UNG resccs so acscsssecee ot 


Double Zinc Surface : 
we 4 Ghote, eens « size, station- 


Naiad protector, fi 
back protector family bassin 


Sag naw -- lobe, tector, 
8.2e, Ventilated 7 a. 


Wison bent _ ‘fami'y ‘size. 
ventilated back.. sown 


tc? ¢2 Sea 


© 
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Washers— Weights, Sash- Copper, list Feb. 26, °96 ......+-+-..15%| Adjustable S Plpe.....-.---+e00- 500 
. ieee | IE MOIS. ove cenncns eee. 50% Brigg’s Pattern. occccdevcces ereeee 
Leather, Axle— Per ton.......-... peste ees $20.00@22.50 | Stubs’ Steel Wire .......36.00 to £. 40g | Combination Black. .........+. 
Western Foundries make price Wire Cl a tian | Combination Bright.... .. 
lid 80k 108 10@ 85% sre Veoshes fine, 200 Linco. Cylinder or Gas Pipe 
~ "ani *ereecens es oe 10@8S420% | $1O$2 lower. Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. | ecg voce 
BENE. ccccee oe cec-see @S5L208 | xtra HEAVY.....+..0e+0++ 
° | — Me e 
il: Rm °1 14 1% Inch, | WellBuckets, Galvanized Bright Wire Goods | Eo ee 
lle 1% 18¢ 15c per 100 See Pails, Galvanized. Tron and Brass, list July 1, a ote : Bindley Automatic....... = 
35€10@..% | Boariman’s axdéasdpaaegere 
Iron or Steel - - Donohue’s Engineer.......... 
bolt 516 3% \% by 84 8. ag 1 ge in., $2.00@?.10: Wire Cloth and Netting— Eagle — — Re 50&10% 
ze DOLL...«. , 2 34 | oO . ODI, 10-in., 2.00 -. 10, - aia Teno Netting 320-¢ ” Lem Pocket... ni an 
ashers....$5.60 4.70 $..0 3.20 3.00| 412-in., $2.50@2.75; 14-in., $4 254.40 Galvanized Wire Netting .30€29@85% cardi wa " on 
»k 4 | | Painted Screen Cloth per 100 ft.$100 | ET hee tae peer 
lots less than one keg add 4c per | Tene : , . Knife Hand'ie, Machinists’ (W. & B. 
»., b-lb. boxes add %c to list. Wire and Wire Goods— | Light Hardware Grade: | ; | “Case lots. . -. BOK10S 
. Ww | Brt.and Ann. 610 9.-..........70@10% | "8 Mesh, Plain (8c. list) sq. ft 3. | 7 Wess than case lots... -- - SOES* 
Cast Wasners— | Brt. and Ann., 10 to 18........724@5% c 134¢ | Improved Pipe (W. & B.) eRe 
»» % inch. barrel lots lb | Brt. and Ann.. 19 to 26 T5ETUS 2-8 Mesh, Galv. (8c. list) sq ft... Solid Handles, P.S. & W...... ses &104 
alata i ie Pe 6G tie Brt.and Ann.. 27 to 35... Tod lode2\et sail ag? someone a eee ites 
tain Cithbeenn Cop'dand Galv., 6 to9........60%445% Wire Barb—See Trade Report. | Wrought Coods— 
: Coo'd and Galv , 10to 18...... -+++0% Wire. Roce—See Rope, Wire. | Staples, Hooks, &c., list March 17 _ 
See Cutters, Washer. Cop'd and Galv., 19 to 26......41 Ok 10% ’ t vacae eccccces- +e SIL LI@ISE 25 
Cop'd and Galv,, 27 to 36......724¢05.| Wrenches— Yokes. Meck 
_ ON RY eee 708 11% ic 7 75 ’ 8 
Washing Machines ~~ . Aare 70d Lik '% Agricultural sése6bsteuce ++: 708 10@75% Covert Saddlery Works. Trimme 1.60%3+ 
See Machines, Washing. aca ~ - GF sccecceoes --70d & i% Case lots..... Oreccecceceoe 2 10d 10% | Covert Saddlery Works, Neck Yoke 
waene Geolere Tinned’ I a see eeresecereress Lite: aoe is eeoscccescovscceccece + soe ian Centers CN I ere .. 20% 
— ow Weccece ecees cose POOR ING Deceeecceseceescescceesorsss ol 
. Annealed Wire on Spools. .7085@.70 Bull DOG....--+ssseesseeeeees +20. TO% Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows— 
See Coolers, Water. &10¢% 00s’ (Jenuine seszeree-coee. 40%1085£5% | ort Madison’s Farmers & Freighters’,. 
Wedges— Brass and Copper Wire on Spools... a 38 sootw  Gaatannee list aet 
ae" Ae ‘ 60L5@50k10S ~Bemis & Call’s ; : Zine— 
Sa contecens ieee ed lb. 344c | Brass, list Feb. 26, °96....... cc cee 254 Adjustable S.......6-.e. corcces see SRDS | GREECE. .cccccccccesvee ccccccell C44CQIE 
! 1 
PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS.—Wholesale Prices. 
Zinc, &c. Green, Chrome, pure............16 @20 | Brown, Vandyke.. 9%@13_ | Linseed, City, boiled........... 65 @70 
White Lead, 4 Oil are 936 Lead, Ked, bbls. +9 Dbis. and kegs ; Green, Chrome.................. 10 13 | Linseed, State and West’n,rawt3 @65 
Lead, Forelg } ov ce @ 056 Lots 500 ® or Over.............. @ 6 Green. Paris eeeenene oe 2 Linseed. raw Calcutta seed.... ws 
ead, American White, in Oil: pogcil, ? ,| 8 p SATE. cceses Saee Crocseses 06 @2t | 2 Bo 
i ots of 500 ® or over @ 6% Lots less than 600 D............ @ 634 | Slonna, Raw........ccccccocee oc 10 @ig_ | Lard, Prime........... sersecee- 65 QU 
Lots less than 500 D... * "4 7% Litharge, bbis. +4 bbls. and kegs: | Sienna, Burnt.. - "10 @is. | Lard, Extra Now i...00°277.50 @52 
Lead, White, in oil, 25 % tin” ts as p oe —. paseccoces - @ 6 Umber, Raw.. .. 94@12 | Lard, No. DL... ese sees deeseaouees 41 @43 
“pails, add to keg price...... @ % ots less than 500 DB ...,. ..... G 64) Umber, Burnt......-..0..-0..e. 94@1iz | Cotton-seed, Crude............. or74 
eo Whi i il. 12% B tin Ocher, French Washed ......... 144@ 24 | Cotton-seed, Suiramer Yellow, 
= add to k g price. . 1 | Qeher, Duteh Washed .....0.°° 43g 5 | eS” oe era 2914@30 
‘ pails, oe 4 eG DE oy gen -- @ Ocher, American.... ® ton310.00@15.00| Miscellaneous. | Cotton-seed Summer Yeilow. 
oh e, wach ti A. bong @ 1% QFange Mineral, English.. ® B So@i1'4 | : ~betets | off grades........... » veeee 39 @2UG 
: sorted Sins, a ‘ int ™ Price. -.  g” Orange Mineral, French........ 11'6@115¢ | Barytes, Foreign, @ ton. ...$19.00@21.00 | Sperm, Crude........_...... ak es 
Lead ~4 “¢ Te “ a anes Y; 500 Orange Minerai, German...... 834@ OY | Barytes, Amer. floated...., 19.00@20.00 | Sperm, Natural Spring.. @.. 
Lead, American. 9 ey 0 i it Orange Mineral. American .... 74@ % Bary tes, Crude....... seeees ¥.00@10.00 | Sperm, Bleached Spring. e@.. 
ibs, and over, 60 days, or 2% for case hea. fadian. I sccnenseses 4\44@ 8% | Chalk, in bulk........ # ton 2.60@ 2.75 | Sperm, Natural Winter 8 @59 
paid in 15 days from date of invoice. Red: Indian, American . 3 @ 34 | Chalk, in bbis...... # 100 p> -.@ _ 35 | Sperm, Bleached Winter...... 33 @b4 
Zinc, American, dry........#@  43§@ 474 Red! Turkey, English. 4 @ 6. | China Clay, English..# ton 12.00@17.50 | Whale, Crude... RRP ENS 
me —_: nd Tg SS te > on Red, Tuscan, English........... 7 @io Spal. Oxide wag | ioe  2.20@ 2.50 | Whale, Natural Winter...°'°°) 7° @47 
sno, . ; tae | dal 2 2% Red, Venetian,Amer., #100. 80@1,.10| Whiting, Common 00D .42@ .52)| Whale, Bleached Winter....... . 8 
Zine, Antwerp Red Seal, dry..... @ 6:3 Red’ Venetian, English.® ® .. 1.80.92.10 | Whiting, Gilders......... .»  54@ °64| Menhaden. Crude, Sound..-."38 $20 
a. Ane E Se ag Poesy ou” *% Sienna, Italian, Burnt and Whiting, extra Gilders’.... 53g .68 | Menhaden, Light Strained. ....32 @33 
c ine, « M. on. ° ‘ 866 2 | Me de 2ache ho eose oe 
4 sreen Seal: 2 aizy Sienna, Ital. Raw. Bowd... 890 74| pg Menhader-Ex Blecohed Wintoze: 350 
Lots of 1 ton and over.......... 12 ein Sienna, American, Raw........ 14@ 2 utty. TAMOW, DCMS... . .02-cceccecsecle 
De Sg ek 4 Sienna, American, Burnt and In bulk $1.90 | Cocoanut, Ceylon....... 25.4 
aed Beal |_| mate, Breneh: 22.2228 100 gi.adai.50 | HB Diadders oss sees, §40| Coa, Domestion noo" 335 
Lots of 1 ton and over.......... 10%4@11'4 | Talc, American............... ..90 @!.10| Incans, 1 to5D........ 2.7" 3.60 | Cod, Newfoundiand...........'36 @3s 
Lots of less than I ton............11@11}¢ Terra Aiba, French, # 100  . 95 @1.00 ; eee eee 35 @ 
$ Discounts.— V. M. French Zinc.—Dis- Terra Alba, English ....0e.95 @1.00 Red Saponified...-” ° *'s 5» 5M 
- counts to buyers of 10 bb!. lots of one Or Terra Alba, American No. 1....85 @85 Spi rits Tu rpentine. | Olive, [talian, bbis,... 571K a83 | 
= assorted grades, 1%; 25 bblis., 2%; 50 | Terra Alba, American No.2....45 @50 Nestelech, prima" Se ase 
. obis., 4%. Umber, Turkey, Bnt.& Pow.8® 2'4@ 314 - aon — +4 thee eeeeee we wile Palm, prime, Lagos........ AD 5%as 
“4 Dry Colors. Umber, Turkey. Raw & Powd. 246@ 3'q | 4 MACRING YDIS .eveseesecesess os Wiligt 
—) Black, Carbon ¥D R @20 Umber, Bnt. Amer..........0- « 146@ 2 
Black. Drop, Ame 24@ 4 Umber, Raw, Amer..... coves o LU@ ZB Clue, 
os Black, Drop. Eng 7 "@il | Yellow, Chrome .............0.. 10%@25 ai p ral, Mineral Oils. 
re Black. Ivory. " 5 @2l Vermilion, American Lead.....10 @25 LOW Grade@.......seeccsesees WDI2 @15% | 
a Lamp, Comi........... 3@5 Vermilion, Quicksilver, hulk... @70 Cabinet, .. oss. cerseccererseer ses 13'491644 | Black, 20 gravity, 25430 cola 
Seg lal ott 468 Vermilion, Quicksilver, bags... . a7l Medium W MECO. coe cccccce - LAIGQIBLG | tOBE.....cceces eeecesesecs # gal. 94(@1014 
mr) patent 0 oss Vermilion, English, Import.. .80 @95 Extra White. ......+.++. ---18 @23 Black, 29 gravity, L5cold test 10%@111 
Blue: ahaa ane @34 Vermilion, Chinese.... . .$1.00@1.20 A ct ereeeeee mre @410 | Black, summer...,.... , 94@ 934 
. one eli latiaa iene . eT ee ecccee ‘ @16 Cylin er, light filtered 14% 7a 
Blue, Ultramarine............. 30 @35 - 4o e 1% @17% 
Brown, Spanish............ doce OS Colors in Oil. Animal. Fish — | Seemaer. dark filtered... ...... IL alate 
Brown, Vandyke, Amer....... 1%@ 2'4 Riack, Lampblack............. 12 @14 » Fionn an Cee eee, pe ee Sr aN Yeo ee. 12412! 
Brown, Vandyke, Foreign...... 24@ 3'c Blue, Chinese POOR EE, table Oils | osatibaa 883 pone ponssequae LL4@i1% 
Carmine, No. 40...... #@ ®$2.95@2.75 Blue, Prussian.............ece.- 32 @38 | . « Paraffine red i aaa seseees 9'6@10 
Of green, Chrome, ordinary...... 5 @ 6 Blue, Ultramarine. ............. 13 @16 Linseed, City, raw....... #gal. 85a68 | . + NO. Nn ererseeees L244@12! 
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d ~ aT <n] % ‘ , —4 r Tv T wr . — 
Os RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION: INCLUDING POSTAGE, 
UNITED STATES AND BRITISH AMERICA. 
“ Regular Edition, Issued every THURSDAY morning, - . - . - : - - $5.00 a year 
_ Two Dollar Edition, large number First and THixb THuRsDAyYs of every month, Bulletin number each intervening Tnursday, 2.00 ‘ 
Dollar Edition, large number First THuRsvAy of every month, Bulletin number each intervening Thursday, ° ° I.o0o0 «6 
RATES OF ADVERTISING: ONE INCH. , 
C ONE INSERTION, = - = - - = $3.00 SIX MONTHS, - - = - = = $45.00 
ONE MONTH, (stimes - - - - - 11.25 ONE YEAR, - - - = = “a = 75.00 
. THREE MONTHS, = = = =- = = 26.25 Rates for larger spaces quoted on application. 
60% New York (Main Office), - ° 232-238 William Street, - ~ ¢ - : : DAVID WILLIAMS CO., Pub’rs. 
| Philadeiphia, ° . ° . Forrest Building, (17 119 South Fourth Stree:, - - THomMAs Hopson, Manager. 
‘ Pittsburgh, is @ . e e Hamilton building, 335-337 Fifth Avenue, . - Rosert A. WALKER, Manager, 
& j 7 . " . . Fisher Building, Dearborn and Van Buren Streets yy tL. H. Rover rs, Business Manager, 
‘ Chicago, . . ng, e RETR: SEC ) Gro. W. Copz, Resident Asso, Ed. 
P Cincinnati, - - - - : Pickering building, 5th and Main Streets, —- . - Henry SMITH, Manager. 
‘*. Louis, ‘ ° e . - Chemical Building, 721 Olive Street, - - - C, F, WIELAND, Manager, 
1 oston, - ‘ : - Mason Building, 70 Kilby Street, - . . : - WALTER C, ENGLISH, Manager, 
3 Cleveiand, - i. - ° ° - The Cuyahoga, 311 Superior Street, - - - - Ezra S. ADAMS, Manager, 
4 AUSTRALIAN OFFICES: Melbourne, [lardware Chambers, 231 Elizabeth Street; Sydney, Palings Building. 
Remittances should be made by draft, payable to the order of Davin Wu1.LtaMs Company, on any banking nouss in tiie United States or Europe, or by P. O, Money 
2.4 er on New York. When these cannot be obtained, postage stamps of any countiy will be received. 
4 Newsdealers or Beoksetiers in any part of the world may obtain The /ron Age through the American News Conpany, New York, U.S.A: Tae [oteraationai 
ws Company, New York, U. S. A., and Loadon, Englacd; or The San Francisco News Company, Saa Francisco, Cal., U. 5 
4 Entered at tie Post Office, New York, as Second-class Matter. 
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CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


FEBRUARY 27, 1901. 


The weaiaisind seen are for small lots, Wholesale prices, at which large lote only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market 
) rket report. 















































































































































































; IRON AND STEEL— ' Sheet and Bolt— — yp ; —— 
4 Bar tron from Store- January 19, 1900. Ne. Wider than | 26'| #8'| 30 | 82'| 84 | 96| 38! 4c 
Connon Logaee phe pe Db; Square,0.8¢ ® BD | “a. -~ cents per pound and including | 28 | 80 | 832 | 84 | 86 | 38 | 40 
- round and sauare ..... ,17 Sheet 7 x 60. ‘om at ie Lan aed a 
nafs 4 in X96 to Lim. eee ,p Rn 70@1.80¢ | —______ —_—_—— | Noa 91793'39 and 3¢ 2 “43 (99 (82 (88 [:82 |-88! * 
a lto 1% in. round and square.. a. + | | ir | Nos, 25 an nd eat rr a 7} 14 rt} | 
; 13610410 £9410 LM snnvnnecceeen “tem i. sy 85¢ | ele leglt at lsle PS , | Nos 2hand 28 oo. $2 |:95 1:99 [38 1:38 (:88 |:3) 
SS ep laay Ft llc ably ye @2. e jas . | “ht ae, 
} Rods--+ and 11-16 round and square. ? > y 1052 06 | £ é £ |S ° P - wire We $5] oe ory rices not less than 80 cents. 
Angles: al Coed) 5 [gl gels /SS te lS | FlOe! 8 than Woe. 98 to $0 instenive. Dineeat ben Le 
‘ M. ONG MATEET..00. eee veeeesereee vee 2.00¢ | s S| Bl -olSSliauioival-alZoles| 4 nelusive. Discount from List 
8 to 9 Hn. X B16 Meeesee seve esveeesvneenees oases 2.00¢| §F fg] ee lSelselic® “ols -ig@|ag\"9| ~ 
o$ in. x4 1M ....... 2S eSieMFol\ G8) Sligo] .-|--| 5 
154 to 2% in. 3. 16 in and thicker............. $008 | 5 ele le8ls [a leeds Eldeldx! 2 Wire In Colle, ‘tn Fearemy O, 2008. 
J G0 14 t. X G16 It..svss-.oos -nvenes eon ssesee R106 | = 12) <\sals lg ["8\7 [2 |2\°°| > 
en lz a) | |" | Browne sh Com yronse 
UM n cekbabinetebianense<ese cee ieee 2.558 | — = eee oe oe the stan <— high =. bronze 
a ba S ereeeeaeeeaea lect cataanenanenena -:: B.20¢| — Ins, |Ins.|Ins.| oe Be OF brass. | copper 
BBB AM. .ceceseesnercsererreereeceeeeecece anene § ~ 72| -o0e0e 14 | 2054| 2034 |2014! or \ 61g /29%4 : 
R "in. 30 96 rl a is 20i4 ai 2353 33 ss, 29% All Hon, te No. 10, inclusive... "lgo.23 $0.27 |$0.28 
scores 3 | "jal ~Zefao6g oof ao8t 0% anid lan No iand No tae | ge a Bo 
: a aige sone SRB eR eG Bakeries] | No toand No. 20000000) 3 | 8 | 8 
Pee UR EEE...) Pee eee t 4 es acenac eas 3 : 4 
rs Channeia $ in. and larger... PEATE 2.15¢ 3 ee = po - ~ = 2374) | No. 32 PVG ARETE Tt Pan bN a = a 30 34 
% Bandentig onesie to N68 § 2. =| 30/2095 0%] 9445/88 nih 3 Re Sieraresens coves] 27 | BL | 85 
ee “ Burden t’ t » mrie 4 | | ¢ ee ee ‘ sone ° “ . 
4 Burdens“ i. B eS. Age 48 f . ysis - = ai *5; ti No. 33 Rat 9 eit paioes tis *| 80 34 88 
—_ = 8 , eo |= Ras 2485989 NO. 85 oo oeesciicieteeceaeees ‘| 88 | Be | {40 
j = Bieter Mi ccccccsssssonssemeunne Go| 72) nn] 08g auth an 23196 | 134 ; , | Bs | 4a | 43 
: Norway EE cctnucones Sinaloa sushi’ - = ‘7a) 20% |20 2a 24% oe 43 46 ‘$f 
r 20 | | . . 
; IID co ccnccets unennuspneenberbuanenl 6 | szole0 = a8 — 45 | 49 | 54 
Merchant Stee! from Store— Fa | ane] g6|a0% lon fd] os |30% | si | i | ‘67 
¥ |25 3044 ° . e 
naehl | 55 59 73 
Bessemer Machinery.... ..... consoenn maul 08 five ~ [23¢3| 
Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh | nino ~gsto Soe | 108 me ing 5 84 88 05 
a Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots..... Te wider — voue | 245 oat | 70 74 | 1.30 
Best Cast Steel Machinery, base price in than 108 $]......| r44|25%4|28 | 4 7 80 | 1.50 
; I or 0 al ial catadietaaneaned 6¢ Pi last Le oe 408 1 126 | LS 
7 
: ft St = Bolt Copper, 3 tach ; y . 
| Kirt Soft Stet Se ete  a.sog| seimengmnnie ait Fuwora Shanty Sep aarance ae 1209 | $80_| 33 
; 16 TV voor eee*? 9.05¢| No .16.. eseehs) a CorPe Price of sheet Copper b uired 6o cus them froma. 
NO. Baeeveswenseenns 9 Doe | No. 18:....2sccconw, 2 008| Roavier, 1¢ # B overt tio foregali —_— Discount, Brass Wie Tr weno 
Ril lcceeeenne 277"" 9.30¢ | No. 20.....-. nse ng price st November 16, 
i srcderencenes yl eet pre hk Ns thin 14 on.» | Serine Wire. 268 B advance” 
egoing prices. T I 
ciate: Mabih:ditnees. baie All Polished ‘Copper, 20 in. wids and under i¢ # ® obin Bronze— 
Black. Ail Polished Gopper, over 20 in, wide, 3¢ ® Dad’ Straight, but not turned, Rods, § to $ in. diameter, ® 
le vance seeeee cree 
One Pass, C. R. RG. over the yy ‘or Cold Rolled Copper. Finished ' Piston Rods, § to $14 in. diameter, # B net, 
__ Soft Steet, Cleaned. anished Copper— Other sizes and extreme lengths, special prices. 
) ress | 1¢ ® ® more than Polished Copper. Spelter— 
a | Copper Bottoms, Pits and Flats—| western Duty: in Biccks or Piga 16 8 ® 
: | 14.08. to square foot and heavier, # 9... Be pentihdenandsseuene excnapsneens Hien 
j pe Up to 12 hk ae me a3. ovceeeeBOlGe Zine, 
Russia, Planished, &c. iiemier an tes , © B........ comseraianamana’ “Soe 600 ® cask ww a 
Genuine Russia, according to assort- ircles less than 8 in. p Ree 2¢°% m additional. CASHES... 000- ---BH4G | POPD «200.2000. s000e eeneee 
g Circles over 13 in. d 7" 
SMIIE «. 05s ca cuudcaebdadlbent seiantaoreile RD 10%¢ Bottoms, n. diameter are not classed as Copp2r Lead 
’ Patent —_ _ D A, Oe: B, 834¢, net. | Copper Wire— Oper: ES pont Be Bars and Old, 2i4¢ ® BD. Pipe ant 
; alvanized. Hard and Soft Drawn—B. & 3. Gauge. american Pi. eo 
' As... | Last March 2, 1900 Bar sone Se Seectnen les eae 
D. 1361 | wos...0000 to 8 e end 10 sieneee rip Storer iaibeaen pieibeah Menenwadioe came coeen 
OR: abevenmnasenabeonvonste “0¢. 
B, ibe 5 Nos et if 15 60 9 > anv. Biook Fis Pipe ee saahenenses Tae. +0100 0 <of 
4 eevee ne Bird a + TO cael pannel 
2. 18¢ & ay, iff Me 1¢ Le % D adv. Sheet Lead, i ge RO gl 80 St 
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